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PREFACE 


0< OME may possibly wonder to find here no record of Ballet 
K3 in Italy, or at the Opera Houses of Madrid, Lisboii, 
Vienna, Buda-Post, Berlin, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Warsaw, 
or Pctrograd (formerly St. Petersimrg), not to speak of the 
United States and South America. This, however, would be 
to miss somewhat the author's ]>urpose, which is not to trace 
the growth of Ballet in every capital where it has been seen* 
To do so effective ly wTie hardly jKissible in a single \oluine. 
A w^hole book might well be devoted to the history of the art 
in Italy alone, herein only touelie<l upon as it came to have 
, vital influence on France and England in the nineteenth 
century. Wo have already Itad numerous volumes dealing 
with Russian Ballot ; and since the ground has been ex- 
te Mvely enough surveyed in that direction there could be no 
painieuJar advantage in devoting more space to the subject 
than is already given to it in this work, the purpose of which 
only is to present — as far as possible from contemporary 
souices — some leading phases of the history of the modern .Vrt 
of Ballet as seen more particularly in France and England. 

A brief senes of biographical essays “ Cameos of the 
Dance,’' by the same writer, was published in The Whitehall 
Review in 1000 ; various articles on the subject also being 
contributed to The Evening News, Lady^s Pictorial, lllus- 
4rated Snorting and Dramatic News, Pall Mall Gazette and 
other London journals during 1910 and 1911 ; and a series 
of “ Sketches of the Dance and Ballet,” coming from the 
same hand, appeared in The Dancing Times, 1912, 1913 and 
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1914. They were based on portions of the manuscri|>t of the 
present work which, begun some years ago by way of pastime, 
And written during the scant leisure of a crowded business 
life, was completed at the publisher’s request, and was — save 
for a^ew brief insertions m the proofs — ^ready, audrannoonced 
for publication before the Great War began in August 1914 
The preparation of this book has involved the marshalling 
of a vast array of facts and dates, the delving into and 
coinparison of some three hundred or more ancient and 
modern volumes on dancing and on theatrical and operatic 
history, the study of scores of old newspaper-files and long- 
forgotten theatrical “ repositories ” and souvenirs. Error is 
always possible in spite of care, and if it should have happened 
here the writer will be grateful for correction. In covering 
so wide a field a full bibliography becomes impossible from 
limits of space ; but to those interested the following list of 
leading authoiities — supplemented by those referred to in 
the text — may be of service. “ La Danse Grecque Antique,” 
by M. Emmanuel ; Roman Life and Manners under the 
Early Empire,” by L. Friedlander ; ‘‘ Diamatic Tiaditious 
of the Dark Ages,” by Joseph S Tmiison (University of 
Chicago Press) ; “ Orchesographie,” by Thoinot Arbeau 
(1688); Des Ballets Anciens et Moderncs,” by P^re 
Menestrier (1G82) ; “ La Danse Antique et Moderne,” by 
Dc Cahuzac (1751) ; The Code of Terpsichore,” by Carlo 
Blasis (1823) ; “ Dictionnaire do la Danse,” by G. Desrat 
(1895) ; “ Danci ig in all Ages,” by Edward Scott (1899) ; 
“ Histoire de la Danse,” by F. de Menil (1905) ; and ‘‘ The 
Dance : Its Place in Ait and Life,” by T. and M. W. 
Kinney (1914). 
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THE ART OF BALLET 

OVERTURE 

ON THE ART OF BALLET 

T here may be some who could not agree that Ballet 
is an “ art,” or even that it has, or ever had, any 
special charm or historic interest. The charm — as in the case 
of any other art — will probably always remain rather a matter 
of individual opimon ; the historic mtorest is merely a matter 
njf’iact. 

, No man can hope for agreement with his fellows in all 
things. The world were flat if it could be so. He may hector, 
and^not convince ; he may cajole and not convert ; he may 
tell thfe simple truth in simple speech and still be misunder- 
stood. So many of his partners in the dance of life speak in 
difierent tongues ; or, speaking the same, use words and 
phrases more familiar to them than to himself. 

In going to a foreign land we change our currency ; but it 
is hardly to be accounted spurious because it is not as ours. 
There may be something to be said for the variety ; and, also, 
there may be some common basis of value which can be 
accepted readily by both. A world-currency has not yet 
arrived. In opimon it is much the same. 

But the sensp of “ fair play ” is so admirable, and so truly 
British a characteristic, that one may usually rely on it for a 
oonsiderate bearing. Possible dissentients may be the more 
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mclined to grant this if thsy are informed at th^ outset that 
this book has no specially persuasive ptirpose, and that I am 
content that it should be mainly accounted a record of fact. 

One of the facts which it chronicles is that Ballet, whether 
an “ art ” or not, has existed, in some form oc another, for 
about two thousand years. An interest which can show so 
long a record may yet not be of such surpassing importance, 
let us-say, as Statecraft or Religion ; but one which has thus 
long and widely appealed to the jrsthctic sense of mankind 
can hardly be considered worthless. It were a vast and 
complex matter to decide the relative values of the various 
“ arts,” and, certainly this book is no endeavour to pronounce 
thereon, nor ^o persuade any that Ballet is the greatest, 
though it is unquestionably one of the oldest of the arts. 
But it will suffice to offer the opinion that, whether it has 
reached its highest level or not as yet Ballet is an art in itself ; 
one that in the past has had so many judicious and sympathetic 
exponents, and has so long a record of existence, that thei;e i® 
really some justification for the expenditure of casual leisure^ 
by any who cares to play the chronicler or to read such 
chronicle. 

This much said, before setting out to travel the road of the 
past, let us for a moment reconsider another fact, namely, 
that we have in London two theatres where for about a 
quarter of a century Ballet was the main attraction. The 
fact is unique in the annals of the Bntish stage. 

Ballets have been produced elsewhere occasionally. We 
have seen operas, pantomimes, burlesques, of which they 
formed a part. At earlier periods — as in the ’forties of last 
century — ^they have also been seen as separate items in the 
programme of an operatic season ; and there has be^n a 
quite remarkable revival of interest during the past few years. 
But in all the history of the stage there was never before a 
time when it could be said that for such a period not one 



ovmttJits ly 

but two ti^eatzical hooves h tmAon ofiered 

<bi8 kind of entettainment as their chief attraction. ^ 

It has to be remembered that this sustained ezistence of 
Bailed in England has been, as in the case of all legitimate 
drama,’* ^thou(? State aid such as it has received in Milan, 
Borne, Naples? Paris, Vienna, Petrograd, Copenhagen, and els^ 
where on the Continent, where the physical adva^-tages of 
dancing and the artistic value of Ballet are fully appreciated. 
The arts must flourish haphazard here ^ Wc have no national ^ 
conservatoire in which this art of Ballet is taught as it is 
abroad. Consequently it has been less generally understood ; 
and, being so, has had to exist in face of considerable prejudice. 

Some critics profess to despise it because it ignores the 
spoken word. Some have decried it because of the presence 
of dancing. Some will not admit that it is worthy to be called 
an art at all, and there are possibly still some primly primitive 
people who pretend to view with moral pam the existence of 
. apv such entertainment. They may patronise a theatre or 
tolerate an actor or actress— but a Ballet or a Ballet-Dancer 1 
• The misunderstanding of the aims and possibilities of the 
Art of Pallet, as seen at its best, is to be regretted. 

Not for such critics arc the music of moving lines, the modu- 
lating harmonies of colour, the subtleties of mimic expression, 
nor all the wealth of histone associations and romantic charm 
which a knowledge of its past recalls. 

Austere critics would do well, when deprecating Ballet, to 
remember that many others have found it, as Colley Cibber 
regretfully admitted it was found in his time : ‘‘ a pleasing 
and rational entertainment.” 

That it is ‘‘ pleasing ” many know from witnessing some of 
the best of modem examples. As to whether it can be con- 
fiddered ** rational ” depends so much on the kind of meaning 
that may be given to that word. All rational people speak in 
prose ; constantly to speak in verse might be considered quite 
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iTxational. But are we to banish poetry froiUc the world 
because it is not the common form of speech ? 

Some people might find it quite irrational to sit in a theatre 
and laugh or weep at the imaginary joys or woes of iihagin- 
ary characters impersonated by people who are nofc seriously 
concerned therewith, and with whom, personally, we are not 
at all concerned. 

It might be well considered irrational to be moved by any 
® “ concord of sweet sounds,” at least in the shape of opera ” ; 
or to be cnspellcd by the charm of a statue or a painting, or 
by the wizardry of any form of art ; for once it is questioned 
whether it be “ rational,” there need be no end to dispute ; 
and one remembers how poor Tolstoy fared in essaying to 
decide : “ What is Art ? ” 

That of Ballet surely is no less rational than Poetry, than 
Drama, than Music, Sculpture, Painting — all of which exist 
by their conventions, all of which in principle it employs ; to 
all of which it is akin. It is not less an art ; and when looking 
at a modem ballet we can hardly fail to consider the long 
train of reasoned thought and of artistic tradition that he* 
beyond the entertainment that we sec to-day. 

What is it that we see ? An orchestra of dancers who are 
also mimes, who represent — one should rather say, realise — 
the imaginative creations of an author, or a number of authors 
workmg harmoniously together, in teruis of rhythmic move- 
ment and dramatic expression, with the aid also of colour and 
music and sound. 

Every one of these dancers has had to undergo a special and 
arduous training, the traditions of which reach back through 
centuries till lost in time’s obscurity. 

Each has an allotted place at any given moment ii> the 
general scheme. Every grouping and dispersal of a group — 
like the formation and modulation of chords in music — ^is part 
of an ordered plan, 
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fivety tftep of every dancer, every geeture, every pbrase of' 
mnsic, is composed or selected to express particular ideas or 
seri^ of ideas ; every colour and each change of tone in the 
whole symphony of hues has been appraised. Not a thing 
that hap^eng is haphazard. 

li^is probably by reason of the number of people that must 
be employed, and the labour entailed before a successful 

result can be achieved, and on account of the difficulties and 

• 

risks attendant on its production, that we have had so few 
theatres devoted to an art so thoroughly appreciated abroad, 
not only as one of ancient institution, but as one that stiU 
offers wide scope for the creative genius of poet, artist and 
musician, apart from the interpretative abilities of dancer and 
of mime. 




CHAPTER I 


A DISTINCTION, AND SOME DIFFERENCES 

T he chief elements of Ballet as seen to-day are— dancing, 
mmiing, music and scenic eJBFect, including of course in 
this last the costumes and colour-schemes, as well as the 
actual scenery ” and lighting. 

It is in the proper harmonising of these elements that the 
true art of Ballet-composition, or, as it is called, chore- 
ography,” consists. Each has its individual history, and all 
have been combined in varying proportions at various periods. 
But it is only m the past hundred and fifty years or so that 
they have been harmoniouslv blended m the increasing richness 
of tbeir development to give us this separate, protean and 
beautiful art — the Ballet of the Theatre. 

These four elements are the matenal of which Ballet 
is composed, and the result may be ju 1 jed by their 
balance. 

We are to think not of the worst examples that have been, 
but of the best, and of those that yet might be 
Most of the older writers on dancing speak of almost all 
conceited dances as ballets and refer to the “ ballets ” of the 
Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans. The Abbe Menestrier, 
however, writing in the seventeenth century, wisely observed 
tfie distinction between dances that are only dances,” and 
those that approximate to ballet,” 

It should be borne in mind that it is possible to dance and 
not represent an idea save that of dancing, as when a child 
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dances for joy, not in order to represeni the joy of andher. That 
is the province of the Mime. It is equally possible to mimic 
Tvithout dancing. ^ 

The best ballet-dancer is one who has intelligence and 
training to do both, whose dancing and mimiqry are inter- 
pretative. c 

Speaking of certain Egyptian and Greek figure-dances and 
the approach of some of them to the Ballet as he knew it to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century, Menestrier wrote : 

J'appelle ces Danses Ballets parce quelles n'etoient pas de 
simples Danses comme Us autres, mais des Representations 
ingenieuses, des mouvemcnls du del et des Planetes, et des 
evolutions du labyrinth dont Thes^ sortit^ That is a distinction 
to be remembered by any who may look on the Art of Ballet 
as simply — dancing. 

It is necessary to-day to make another distinction, that 
between “ ballet,” and '' the ballet of the theatre.” In a 
sense the Hindus, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Eomans, 
indeed all peoples in past ages have had ballets ; that is, 
dances which were “ representations ingenieusesy^ which lepre- 
sented an idea or told a story. 

There have been entertainments, too, of which dancing 
formed a considerable part — such as our English masques,” 
which, contemporaneously, were often spoken of as “ ballets.” 

But though they may for convenience have been so called, 
they were never more than partly akin with the ballet of 
the theatre as wc see it to-day. They never exhibited that 
balance of subordinated and developed arts which the best 
examples of later times have shown ; and were not seen in 
the public theatre, as a form of dramatic entertainment apart 
from others. 

One has only to consider for an instant what were the 
musical and scenic resources of the Greek and Roman stage, 
and compare them with the resources of modem orchestration 
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and soenie effect to realise the difference between antique 

ballet and that of to-day. 

Siting aside this difference, which arises from the develop- 
ment of the several elements through the centuries, one may 
find maiiy an ancient definition of ballet ” that appears apt 
eno]jgh t^o-day, for the difference is not so much one of principle 
as this of resources. 

Athenaeus, a second-century Greek critic, declared : 
“ Ballet is an imitation of things said and sung,” and Lucian? 
that — It is by the gesture, movements and cadences that 
this imitation or representation is made up, as the song is 
made up by the inflections of f^ho voice.” This is a happy 
illustrat ion. Inflections might well be described as ‘ ‘ gestures ’ ' 
of the voice. 

Menestrier (who, besides writing an exceedingly entertaining 
history of Ballet, also wrote extensively on Heraldry, and w^as 
author of several solid historical works as well as numerous 
poems and lihretti) has said : Ballet is an imitation like the 
other arts, and that much has in common with them. The 
diffejence is, that while the other artr only imitate certain 
things, as painting, which expresses the shape, colour, airange- 
meni; and disposition of things, Ballet expresses the movemera 
which Painting and 8cu]pture could not express, and by these 
movements can represent the nature of things, and those 
characteristics of the soul which onl}^ can find expression by 
such movements. This imitafjon is achieved by the move- 
ments of the body , which are the interiucters of the passions 
and of the inmost feelings. And even as the body has various 
parts composing a whole and making a beautiful harmony, 
one uses instiuincnts and their accord, to regulate those movc- 
nlents which express the effect of the passions of the soul.” 

These definitions have decided value, but hardly quite 
meet tfie case of modem Ballet. 

Noverre, Blasis, Gardel, and other of the older maHres de 
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ballet, have told ua in several charming books, essays, letters, 
dialo^es and libretti much as to what Ballet can and should 
be, but yet leave something to seek in the matter of bri|f yet 
comprehensive defimtion ^ 

It is with some hesitancy, therefore, that I venture, before 
talking of its history, to suggest as a simple definition that : 
“ a ballet is a series of solo and concerted dances wUh minMio 
ajctions, accompanied by music and scenic accessories, telling a 
^storg ’’ 

It j 3 by reason of this definition that I propose to pass 
somewhat lightlj over the early dawn of Ballet, oi rather of 
its earhest elements, the dance and miming ; and that I 
propose to deal more fully with the period after the advent of 
Louis Quatorze — in France and m England — which saw the 
development of the Ballet du Thedtrc 
There have, of course, been modern ballets that did not 
tell a story. But the true Ballet of the theatre should. 

Such have been the best of those of Noveire, of Blasis, of 
Perrot, Nuitlier, Thtophile Gautier, and of later composers of 
ballet like Taglioni, Manzotti, Coppi, Mme Banner, « Wil- 
helm, Cuiti, Fokine, and, indeed, all the best ballets of later 
years ; and such \sill the best alwa}s be 
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EGYPT 

T he origin of the diama w hardly to be reckoned among 
the historic mysteries. By serious tiiflers debate might 
be held as to what should be considered the first dramatic 
representation and when it actually took place. 

Some five centuries before the Christian era the first plays 
of which scholarship has taken note were performed at Athens, 
those of Thespis, forerunner of the first great dramatists of the 
world — iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 

ITor convenience the origin of Western drama may be dated 
from Thespis because it seems first to have assumed then a 
definite form. That is not its actual oiigin any more than 
the origin of any human being is to be dated from its birth. 
As a possibility it may be said to have existed always. Even 
Chronology has its limitations, and preceding ary given event 
tiiere must have existed principles or tendencies. 

When it is said, therefore, that the origin of the Drama is 
not an historic mystery it is because we are not very much in 
the dark as to when it began to assume a somewhat defiinite 
form ; and, moreover, we can be fairly clear as to what must 
have preceded it. There seems rather more than a probability 
that the Drama derived its existence from the Poet, m his 
capacity as a Narrator. 

For some hundreds of years the Drama has been chiefly a 
representation of character and events, whether real or 
fictitious. In its earliest forms it was mainly descriptive. It 
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woiiM seem to be the natural order of things that^from mere 
descri{)tion there should arise in time — ^possibly from a half^ 
conscious feeling of the need of emphasis^ of a desire to impress 
the hearers — the attempt to illustrate or to re^eserU the scenes 
oi; actions described. The mere repetition of a^ sfory seems 
to tend towards that. Have we not observed that no “ j^sh ” 
story is ever quite complete — ^if not convincing — ^without histri- 
onic illustrations ? 

* Though in India and China, with their more ancient 
civilisation, the chronologic origin of the Drama might be 
more remotely placed, it is probable that in the Homeric bard 
and the Homeric audience, should be sought the true beginning 
of the Western theatre ; while, all the world over, the evolution 
of the dramatic form has probably been much the same — 
namely, a gradual transition from poetic narration to imitative 
representation. Thus at the back of the Drama is probably 
the Poet. Beside the Poet, too, is often the Priest. 

Greek tragedy is usually said to have had a purely “ re- 
ligious ” origin, and certainly it was from early times employed 
for the purposes of, or in the service of, Religion ; Jbut it 
would, one feels, be rather truer to presume its actual origin to 
be purely secular, and to be found in the Poet making his appeal 
to an ordinary audience, in a word, to the People, while 
sometimes under the patronage of priestly and ruling classes. 

When, however, we come to consider the origin of the Dance 
— ^first and most important of the “ four elements ” of Ballet — 
we are forced to the conclusion that, even though we are on 
more uncertain ground, it must, nevertheless, bo far older than 
the Drama. Why this should be so, even though we have no 
approximate date to go upon as in the case of the Thespian 
theatre, is not diflScult to see. * 

The Drama evolved from, and has always depended on, the 
faculty of speech, and on the growth of a language. A copi- 
ous vocabulary and flexibility of verbal expression are not 
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exactly characteristics of the primitive races ; and, without 
both, the Drama, as we have known it for some centuries, 
oould^ot have existed. 

But the Dangp (with mimicry, which has always followed 
close upon iti^heels) has no need of words, and is itself a kiud 
of s|ieech, in which the whole body is used as a means of 
expression. 

We are none of us old enough to remember, and there is 
consequently no need to be dogmatic and assert that the 
Dance actually did precede speech ; but it is far from im- 
probable that it could have done , and while one shudders to 
thmk of the ardent dansp tourhillon our Mother Earth must 
have danced from the moment of her birth, it is perhaps more 
amusing — and vet not wholly Irivolous — ^to contemplate a 
possible origin of the Dance in the sport some Simian ancestors 
may have found in rhythmically swaying on the flexile 
branches of some primeval tiee, before they had acquired a 
vocabulary sufiiciently copious lor the analysis of their 
sensations. 

Seriously, however, and just because it has u rhythmic basis, 
dancing in some form is among the earliest instincts of man- 
kind, •even as it is of children. In all climes, at all periods, 
men and women have danced ; and its origin is lost in the 
mists of prehistoric years. Non-civiliscd races still existent 
may offer evidence as to stages in its evolution ; but even 
among the more primitive races, dancing seems to have 
some definiteness of form, marking a heritage of long 
practice. 

From some earliest, uncouth leapings and gestures of savage 
or half savage tribes (the effect of mere exuberant physical 
energy) may have giown the idea of thus expressing joy and 
thankfulness ; for joy, not sorrow, one feels must surely have 
been always the first inspirer of the Dance ; and possibly a 
victory over an enemy, or gratitude for a full harvest may have 
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come to be £mst the inspiration, and then the"^ excuse for 
repecfting such manifestations. 

Bepetition of an act tends to create a habit, and wh%t may 
be at first apparently a spontaneous expejiment grows by 
repetition into a cult, with set form and ritual^ 

The ritual of the Dance seems to be as ancient as thOfStars, 
in representing the movements of which, it is supposed by 
some to have had its origin in Egypt over two thousand years 
* ago. Nowhere is it found without form. All must be done in 
a certain way, according to the traditions of the locality in 
which the dance is seen, or according to some wider tradition. 
Always it has a ritual of its own, but also with religious ritual 
the origin of the Dance — as also of the Drama — appears in 
some mysterious manner to be upbound. 

Of all the records that we have of dancing, the earliest 
are, apparently, those of Egypt. Its origin is not there ; it 
must be older ; but we know at least that the Egyptians were 
among the first people with a civilisation that encouraged 
dancing. 

One of the finest among modern historians of the art, 
divides dancing, for convenience in tracing its evolution, into 
“ sacred ” and ‘‘ profane ; that is, the Dance forming, as so 
often it did in ancient times, part of a religious ceremonial, 
and that which in any other of its forms was merely a pleasure 
of the people. For our purpose in tracing the growth of Ballet, 
however, it would seem advisable to divide the Dance yet 
further, into ‘‘ sacred,” “ secular,” and “ theatrical.” 

The Egyptians had no Ballet of the theatre, because they 
had no theatre. They had dances which seem to have been 
representations w>genieuses,^^ and to that extent, as mimetic 
dances, partook of the nature of Ballet ; but they were not 
organised as theatrical spectacles for private or public enter- 
tainment. 

The Greeks had no Ballet of the theatre because, though 
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they had the theatre, they, like the Egyptians, had merely 
mimetic dances, not Ballet. 7 

But^if Eg3rpt had no popular theatre in which dancing was 
seen, it appears to have existed, nevertheless, in three distinct 
forms— as a pleasure of “ the man in the street ” — ^just as we 
see c^jildren dance to a barrel-organ in the London streets 
to-day ; again, as an entertainment for the wealthy, just as a 
popular singer, dancer or other entertainer of to-day is engaged 
for an “ at home ’’ or dinner-party ; and, finally, as an element 
of the elaborate and somewhat theatrical Egyptian religious 
ceremonial. 

Monuments from Thebes and Beni Hassan show pictures of 
Egyptian dancers performing stops very similar to some 
we can see to-day. They appear to be performing them 
for the pleasure of onlookers as well as their own. This 
acquiring of an audience has, after all, been always of first 
importance, and without it the Drama could hardly have come 
into existence. 

Most people arc interested in setting others do something 
they aie unable to do themselves, and when they can see it 
well done, in a manner, that is, suggesting a difficult feat 
accomplished with ease, they will even pay for the exhibition. 
That is the popular (with managers the extrcn''ely popular) 
side of the theatrical arts, of which dancing is one. When 
there arises the desire to see the exhibition repeated frequently, 
then must follow the special place with special facilities and 
accessories for the performance, and the theatre, or something 
like it, thus comes into existence as an institution sustained by 
popular support. There is first the thing done for pleasure — 
which is art ; then the exploitation of it for profit — which is 
ooit&nerce ; that is the brief epitaph of any art as a fruit of 
civilisation. 

The Egyptians did not reach the “ theatre stage. But 
dancing, essentially a popular art, received encouragement as 
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an elmmt in tdigiouB festii^ and as aA entextainia^ of 
the T^ealtny classes. 

Considez^ledifierenoeof opinion exi^aei to the '^reli^ona ” 
dances of Enthusiastic historians of dancing seem 

rather too prone to expand the little store of fact We possess, 
and some go to the length of speakmg of the rehgioi^ and 
popular “ ballets ” of the Egyptians. But it is certain that 
they had no regular theatnoal spectacles in which dancing 
was of pnme importance , and their popular dances, to any 
such extent as they could be desenbed as "" representattoiw 
tngemevhes,'' were pnmitive m comparison with any of later 
times 

Solo-dances and pas de deux were general enough, but the 
dancmg of massed groups, and the dramatic representation 
of a story, appear to have been unknown, or have passed un- 
recorded if they were known. The nearest approach to them, 
though not of course performed as a theatrical spectacle, 
would seem to have been an “ astronomical dance, which 
was done by or under the direction of the priests of Apis, and 
is said to have been — appropnately enough ! — a represejitation 
of the movements of the stars It is probable that it was 
employed mainly as a means of education. , 

Holy Church m mediceval times took advantage of the 
popular craving for theatneal shows, and sought by the aid 
of ‘‘ mystery plays,” and “ moialities ” to extend the know- 
ledge of religious truths. It may be conjectured that the 
Egyptian hierarchy similarly had some such end m view, and 
that the priestly caste sought to utilise the popular taste for 
dancmg as a means of mfluence, and that the actual perform- 
ance of the dance served to fix more lastmgly m the minds of 
novices the religious and astronomical truths it embodied. 

In addition to the star-dance, the Egyptians are said to have 
had a “funeral” dance, but it is doubtful if this, the 
“Maneros” — of which Herodotus speaks^was a soletxm 
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hxst iB» however, that inlcnmtioii both ae io tine 
leligiotaB aad cexemomal tises of dancing among the BjgTgjtiaOs 
ia very scant, and what little record we have of their daiacing 
is mai&ly on its popular side and is to be gleaned from monu- 
mer ts^ 

One )f the frescoes in the British Museum shows two girls 
performing, apparently before a select audience of women, 
one of whom is seen to be applauding or perhaps marking the 
time with syncopated clapping, as negroes do to-day. 

Another representation of dancing is on a fresco from Thebes 
showing three figures, the centre of whom is apparently per- 
forming an enirechat, as seen to-day, the step in which the 
dancer crosses feet in mid-air ; while a fourth acts as orchestra 
with a couple of the curious curved maces which were beaten 
together to mark the rhythm in sonorous fashion. 

Other Egyptian monuments also show dancers, one from 
Beni Hassan depicting several couples, apparently boj^s, 
performing a dance that obviously had certain set steps, and 
suggests that it was used mainly as a rhythmic athletic exer- 
cise, as were many of the Greek dances. And yet another 
monument shows men apparently in the act of performing a 
pirouette. About them all there is the air of decision, a 
suggestion of trained performance that m itself, remembering 
that these monuments are some four thousand years old, and 
depict steps similar to some performed to-day, is testimony to 
the antiquity of the art of danemg. 
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GREECE 

T hebe is no lack of testimony, pictorial and literary, 
to the ancient Greek love of the Dance. 

Among the various arts of war and peace that Vulcan 
engraved upon that wondrous shield which he fashioned at 
the entreaty of sad Thetis for her son Achill^^^he Dance 
was not forgotten ; and the Homeric singer must have been 
a lover of the art to limn as clear a picture as^ given in 
the eighteenth book of the Iliad. 

There, too, the skilful artist’s hand had wrought 
With curious workmanship, a mazy dance, 

Like that which Daedalus in Knossos erst 
At fair-haired Ariadne’s bidding framed. 

There, laying each on other’s wrists their hand, 

Bright youths and many-suitored maidens danced.V 


‘‘ Now whirled they round with nimble practised feet, 

Easy, as when a potter, seated, turns 
A wheel, new-fashioned by his skilful hand 
And spins it round, to prove if true it run : 

Now featly moved in well-bcsccming ranks. 

A numerous crowd, around, the lovely dance 
Surveyed, delighted ; while an honoured Bard 
Sang, as he struck the lyre, and to the strain 
Two tumblers, in the midst, were whirling round.*’ , 

The “ two tumblers ’* is an interesting detail, but it does 
not necessarily refer to the sort of acrobatic ‘‘tumbling** 
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we are familiar with today. There have always been two 
phases of the Dance which can best be understood by mting 
the distinction marked by the use of two words in French — 
at least by their use among the masters and wnters of the 
seventeenfflfci and* eighteenth centunes — ^namely, danser and 
scmter. The lEormei^i^eans to dance, ‘‘ terre-d-terre^^^ that 
is, afways with the feet, or one foot at least, on or 
close to the ground ; sauter, means invariably to leap 
into the air, or even to perform steps while both feet are in ^ 
the air. 

We usually speak of “ a somersault,” a double somer- 
sault,” and so forth The word is a corruption from the old 
French from the Latm m'pra^ over, and saUits, 

leap ^ 

Early historians of the Dance frequently spt^ak of 
‘‘ saltation,” without any refcience to the “ somer- 
sault” as we know it, but to what '^e should call simply 
dancing 

The Uomeiic pictuie must hiv^* been repeated innumer- 
able tipies since it was first Immed, whenevei and wheiever 
there has been a gathering of men and maids on a village 
green, dancing in a circle, with a couple of high-leaping lads 
in the centre inciting all to quicken the rhythn >f the whirl- 
mg dance. Many an Elizabethan village must have realised 
such a scene ; and for all the artiface of the stage, with its 
paint and footlights, does it not hold something of the 
antique tradition in the picture often seen, of a circle of 
dancing girls enclosing two wildly turning stars ’ ? Is it 
impossibly un-Hellenic to presume that the “ Two tumblers, 
in the midst, were whirhng round ” in 'pirouettes ^ At least 
it may be considered — a presumption I 

Far later m Hellenic days we have a gracious picture of 
the Dance in Theocritus eighteenth Idyll, “ The Bridal of 
Helen,” which reads delightfully in Calverley’s translation : 
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“ Whilom in Lacedspmon tripped many a maiden ftir 
Tc| gold-pressed Menelaus’ halls witli hyacinths in her hair, 
Twelve to the painted cliamber, ilie (jueenliest in the land, 

The clusteied loveliness of Oreece came dancing hand-i^-hand. 
With TV oven steps they beat the ground in unison and sang 
The bridal hymn of triumpJi till all the J’alaee ran^/’ 

The Greek dance, it should be noted, was almost invariably 
accompanied by singing ; and the poet probably was often 
indebted to the dance for the rhythm of his verse. The 
bridal dance was of very ancient institution. Indeed, there 
were few occasions which were not celebrated with dancing, 
and the Greeks even followed the Egyptian custom of having 
“dancers’’ at (heir funerals! It is not to be thought, 
however, that the steps were exactly gay ; nor need there 
have been an} thing incojigruous, for we can be sure the 
instinctive taste of tlie people w^ould not have admitted 
su('h a thing, and, moreover, a dance and a dancer as they 
saw it, were rather dillcreni from the vision we have recalled 
by such words. 

To the ancient Greeks the Dance was a cult, an element 
in the religious and physical well-being of the individual 
and the State : and the dunce that was taught to the child 
became an important and lasting factor in the physical 
growth and culture of the man. 

We who, most of us, are only too apt to look on dancing 
as a mere trivial pastime, may w'onder that it was so seriously 
considered by the Greeks, and that it should have so earnestly 
engaged the attentions of such philosophers as Plato and 
Lucian. But perhaps that is only because w^e have not 
considered it sufficiently ourselves and have associated it 
too closely with theatrical display. 

In any form in which it is at its best the theatre is one 
of the noblest and most influential institutions of civilisation ; 
as dancing, at its best, is one of the finest, because most 
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oomptehen^ive, of the theatrical arts. But there is a vast 
difference between the dance which was a means of ph5^sical 
and inentaJ development, pursued amid the health-giving 
surroundings of sunshine and fresh air, and, let us say, some 
such degradation of art as some examples of the “ classic,” 
danc^ we Lave seen of recent years, performed in the glare 
of footlights, amid the smoke-laden atmosphere of a music- 
hall. 

The contrast is an obvious one, but the thing to consider 
is that we in England have allowed an art which held an 
important place in Greek national life, and which should 
be of the greatest educational value to ourselves, to become 
mainly a spectacle of the theatre, where more often than 
not it is seen at its best, not necessarily because it is the 
result of the best system, hut because %i ib the frail of the yreatest 
fractke. 

It is obviously impossible to deal very fully with the 
Hellenic dance in the space of a chapter in a volume which 
is not intended to trace the e\olu^ion of the Dance but of 
Ballet.# An entire book wore needed to treat the subject 
adequately— and we have not such a book in English, as yet. 
But Emmanuers masterly technical review of Hellenic 
dancing in liis volume Lfi Davse Grecque, is invaluable, and 
is testimony to the sound and catholic scholarship which in 
France scorns no subject as ‘‘ trivial ” merely because those 
ignorant of its history dismiss it as such ; and w^hich finds 
sympathetic students in a country where all the arts are 
treated with a respect that is at least as great as that offered 
to commercialism. 

The Greeks are said to have derived their earlier dances 
from Egypt. This may be questionable, because it is equally 
likely that there was a traditional, indigenous dance in 
Greece. But it was through the Greeks, certainly, that 
dancing first assumed that variety and perfection of form 
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and style which all the arts seemed destined to attain under 
theit quickening, purifying, and inspiring influence ; and 
it was the Greeks, too, who first began to develop the art of 
mimicry. 

, First, as already suggested, there would jprotably have 
been some occasion for joy, tending to express it|eH by 
dancing ; and a victory over an enemy, or gratitude for a 
full harvest (the more exalted when the harvest was of the 
grape !) would have been such occasions. Later must have 
come the idea of representing the victory celebrated, or the 
imagined characteristics of the being or beings who were 
supposed to be the cause of the earth's fruition, and who, 
if propitiated by this tumultuous acknowledgment of grati- 
tude, pi'rhaps might renew iheir favours. 

Thus, in time, out of the ritual of the Dance would have 
grown the ritual of representation — Mimicry, miming, or 
‘‘ acting,'* as we call it ; and little by little, from the wuld 
exuberance of recurring poetic festivals, such as those in 
honour of Dionysus, would have grown the ordered sense of 
Drama, the representation of thanksgiving, of feeling#, events 
and things by Mimicry, ilie actor's art ; cither allied with, 
or separate irom, dancing. • 

The Greeks, improving on the Egyptians, invented and 
develoj)ed the idea of the Theatre. But thougli the Greeks 
in their Drama utilised the arts of dancing and mimicry, it 
would seem that they were quite subordinated to the literary 
and dramatic art of the all-inspiring Poet, and that words, 
with a meaning behind them, words re]iresenting, as far as 
words" can, thoughts, passions, emotions, actions, things, 
were the essential medium of Greek Drama, not the art of 
the Dancer or the Mime. • 

It should be noted that the Greek orcheisthai (dpx^ia-Oai)^ 
to dance, implied more than mere steps with the feet. It 
included much that goes to make a really good ballet-dancer 
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of to-day-vinterprctative dancing and mimetic gesture. 
The Greeks in fact had some of the material, if they di^ not 
have as we know it— the Ballet. 

The earliest dramatic poets, Thespis, Phrynichus, were 
called “dfcncers** because in addition to providing the 
drama as poets, their function was to train their choruses 
in th# dances which, accompanied by singing, were intro- 
duced in the play. 

One of the most celebrated of the actors in the plays of i 
vEschylus, Telestcs, was said not merclv to indicate feelings 
but to ‘‘ describe events with his hands ; ^nd this, which 
was really miming, was considered as part ol dancing, 
which Aristotle defined as ‘‘ the representation of actions, 
characters and passions by means of postures and rhythmic 
movements.*’ 

Plutarch analyses dancing as ]\lotions, Postures and 
Indications,’’ a “ posture ” being the attitude of the dancer 
at the moment of arrested movement, and an ‘‘ indication,” 
the gesture which indicated an external object referred to 
in a poet's lines, such as the sky ; or such as an orator would 
use when raising his hand heavenward invoking the gods. 

The chief dances used in the Greek drama \\crc the 
Emnieleia, a stately measure ; Iluforchcmafa, lively dances ; 
the Kordax, a very coarse and rough comic dance; and 
finally the which was attached especially to satyric 

comedies and parodied as a rule the measure ol the Emmelem 

Those all a part, though a bubordinate part, oi the 
classic drama, and, according to some authorities, had their 
foundation in the rhythm oi the poet’s verse as it was sung 
by the chorus or declaimed by the chief actors. 

Bjit apart from these there were mimetic dances. One, 
in which we may perhaps even see a hint of the origin of 
dancing itself, is found in Longus’ novel, Bafhnis and Chloe^ 
in which Dryas performs a vintage-dance, “ pretending to 
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grapes, to cany them in pannieis, to treid them in 
a vat«and pour the flowing juice into jars, and then to drink 
of the wine thus newly made ” ; and all done so cleverly 
that the spectators were deceived for the time and thought 
they really saw the grapes, the vats, and tife wins' the actor 
made pretence of drinking. This, probably an incident 
drawn from life, was indeed a “ Tepresentation ingeni^we'* 
and even suggests yet another of the many possibilities as 
f to the origin of the Dance, namely — ^that dancing itself may 
have originated from the treading of grapes. 

The famous Pyrrhic dance was of course mimetic and 
represented a scries of war-like incidents, all of which had 
an educational purpose, as by their means the youthful 
soldier was taught how to advance and retreat, how to aim 
a blow or hurl a javelin and to dodge them ; and how to 
leap and vault, in event of meeting ditches and walls. Apart 
from military dances in which physical culture and grace 
were the chief aims, there were many dances of a purely 
festival character taken part in by young men and girls, and 
by girls alone. ^ 

The close association between religion and the Dance 
in ancient Hellenic days is seen in the number of festivals 

m 

in honour of tho gods, at which special dances were per* 
formed, apart from those which formed part of the classic 
drama and others which were merely by way of joyous 
pastime. Certain dances were performed annually in honour 
of Jupiter ; others, such as tho Procharysteriw, were in honour 
of Minerva ; then there was the Pceonian dance in honour 
of Apollo; tho Ionic, and the Kaldbw and the famous 
Dance of Innocence, instituted by Lycurgus, and executed 
to the glory of Diana, by young Lacedaemonian girls be|ore 
the altar of the goddess. The Delian dance, special to the 
isle of Delos, was much the same in character and closed 
with the ofiering of floral garlands on the altar of Aphrodite. 
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One of the {oost solemn incidents of the Eleusinidrn mysteries 
was the mystical dance-drama representing the search of 
Ceres for her daughter Proserpine — ^practically a “ ballet,’^ 
in the older acceptance of the word. 

The secular dance of the Greeks was essentially an indi- 
vidualistic form. Men and women only rarely danced together, 
and irhen they did, the joining of hands, or anything like 
chain-dancing was exceptional. One of those exceptions 
was the Hormos, or Collar-dance as it was called, which 
Lucian describes as being danced by youths and maidens 
advancing one by one in the form of a collar, made up of the 
alternating jewels of feminine grace and manly strength, 
the dance being led by a youth. Most of the Greek dances 
had a leader, and the favour in which the art was held is 
shown by the fact that they termed their Chief Magistrate 
Prchorcfiestns, or Leadci of the Dance. Xs a rule, chain- 
dances were performed by one ot the other sex. 

In another sense also the Hellenic dance was individualistic. 
We are accustomed to sec entire groups, eight, sixteen, or 
even thirty-two or more dancers all performing the same step 
simultaneously. It is one of the conventions of Ballet, Lke 
the chorus in musical comedy.” But the Greeks had not 
that convention. 

Although their dance was based on strict rh>tiim and was 
governed by ngid rules, they governed the dance of the 
individual, not of groups. He, or she, was adjudged a good 
dancer by the grace of line displayed and rhythmic balance 
of movement, and iuany a vase pamting exhibits groups of 
dancers who, though dancing in the mass, are each doing 
different steps ; and equally the gestures and mimetic 
expression of each differed. 

The system unquestionably had its advantages, for while 
the rhythm of the song or poetic verse which accompanied 
the performers was the common basis of the dance for all, 
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the individiudity of expression undoubtedly gav^ a vitality 
to t^e group which accounts for the vividness and charm 
of their representation on many an antique vase. 

Numerous indeed were the various forms of the Hellenic 
dance, sacred, dramatic, secular— MeursiuB*catalo^eB some 
two hundred— but farther description would detain us too 
long en mUe towards the culmmation of all these darber 
types of mimetic and other dances in the BaUet of to-day, 
, and we have next to trace the growth of Latin Mime and 
Pantomime. 



CHAPTER IV 


MEViqg AND PANTOMIME: ROME. HIPPODROME- 
OBSCURITY 

I F to Greece modern Ballet owes much for the encourage- < 
raent of the Dance, to Rome it is oven more indebted 
for the development of the art of Pantomime. 

By many the word Pantomime is associated solely with 
that time-honoured entertainment which children, home 
for the Cliristmas holidays, are supposed to be too hlasi 
to care for, but which they go to by way of obliging parents 
who feel it their duty to take them. 

The Christmas pantomime has long been one of our 
cherished institutions, though, like the British Constitution, 
it has undergone many changes. It is still given at Christ- 
mas. That much of tradition remains. But most of its 
original features have all but disappeared. Time was, two 
hundred years ago, when it was mamly Harlequinade,” 
and Harlequin and his gay comrades of Italian comedy 
were the heroes of the play. Then classical plots and allu- 
sions, with an elaboration of sceme efiect and “■ machines,” 
brought about a gradual change. In the early nmeteenth 
century a ‘‘ topical ” and “ patriotic ” element had crept in ; 
but the Harlequmade, although shortened, and, shall we say, 
broadened^ still remained. 

Then a craze for “ transformation ” scenes set in because 
the ^extreme gorgeousness of the tinsel productions of 
Kemble and Macready — the archssological and historic 
accuracy ” of which was always emphasised * — ^forced the 
pantomime producers in self-defence to go one better. 

41 
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And then came Grimaldi to giire a new life to tl^jd whhnsiee 
of th%t Clown whose prototype dates back to ancient Rome ; 
and for half a century or more the Christmas pantomime 
continued much the same — 6k familiar nursery-story played 
out to the accompaniment of fairy-like and*glittering scenic 
accessories, concluding with a rough-and-tumble Harle- 
quinade, until in recent years the introduction of the Music- 
hall performer gave us the entertainment we have to-day. 

• Not thus, however, was the antique “ pantomime,”' which, 
evolving from the more ancient and spoken “ Mimes,” be- 
came, because it took all nature for its province — ^pan- 
mimicry, or pantomime ; the stage representation, without 
the spoken word, of all that eye could see or mind of man 
conceive. 

Now, it is a far step from narrative to impersonation — 
marking an advance m the technique of acting; and it 
was some time befoie the Greek Drama had achieved this. 
But it was not so much the impressive and noble side of 
the Greek Drama that taught the actors, not merely to 
declatm situations but to act them ; it must have been the 
popular, the comic side ; and it was probably the Doric 
farce, and later the early Latin comedy derived therefrom, 
that really brought to perfection imdcr the Roman J^mpire 
the art of Miming apart from the art of Dancing. 

The comic is so much ncaier to life as we see it every day 
than the tragic ; and it was this ability to see the more 
familiar comic side of hfe, and the desire to travesty the 
serious — ^whether in Greece or Rome — ^that first gave flexi- 
bihty and variety to the art of miming, or acting,” as we 
call it nowadays. 

It is because of this nearness to the life of the time, Jbe- 
cause of the travesty of contemporary t)qpes and pubbe 
affairs, that the Latin actors made their wide appeal. 

From pubhc encouragement would come the increasing 
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e|idd$yotir ^of popular actors to outshine each other in 
technical tows de forces ; and from playing the faijiiliar 
types of Latin Comedy, such as Maccus, with his double 
hump, prototype of our Punch ; Pappus, forerunner of Panta- 
loon, and ether diaracters (some from the early Mimi, some 
from the Atelhnce and Togatce of tradition), the Latin Actors 
of th^ first and second centuries A.n. ultimately aspired to 
the wordless representation of the gods and heroes of myth 
and legend. 

According to one authority, “ the Latm Pantomime grew 
out of the custom at this period — ^thc first century of the 
Christian era — of having lyrical solos, such as interludes to 
flute accompaniment, between the acts of the Latin comedies.’^ 
According to that admirable historian of the stage, Mr. 
Charles Hastings, “ this new mode (Pantomime) was a kind 
of mime, in which poses and gestures constituted the funda- 
mental portion of the play. Words occupied a secondary 
place, and eventually disappeared altogether. Only the music 
was preserved, and in order that the audience might under- 
stand the gestures of the actors, little books were distributed 
in Greet: text, intelligible only to the learned and to the upper 
classes. Later on the mask —rejected by the mimo —was 
adopted, and a chorus was emplo}'ed to accompany the 
comedian with fhcir voices, and to explain the muUtple gestures 
hy which the actors created the diffoent characters m turn. 
Moreover, there was a compang of mute phijers. The libretti 
left almost unlimited liberty of detail. Sometimes the music 
broke off to enable the actor to finish his fioritura and varia- 
tions. Sometimes, on the other hand, the comedian paused, 
or left the stage, while the story was taken up by the recitative 
and the instruments.” 

All this roads much like a description of a modem ‘‘ mimo- 
drame,” such as ^‘L'Enfant Prodigue,” or “Sumurun.” 
Again it reads not unlike a description of a modem ballet, 
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for with these do we not often have printed syyiopses dis- 
tributed» though not in Greek text? But we have to re* 
member that the music was primitive, the scenic effect, 
though often remarkable, was different from that of our 
modem stage, with its greater mechanical •resoui^s ; and, 
finally, that all this was an innovation of the ^loman stage, 
for we are talking of the period that saw the dawn <K the 
Christian era. 

Among the more famous of the Latin pantomimists were 
Pylades, who was the inventor of tragic pantomimes ; and 
Bathyllus, who was the composer of livelier episodes. For 
some time they joined forces and had a theatre of their own, 
where they staged comedies and tragedies composed by 
themselves without words or any other aid in telling the 
story of the play than dancing, pantomime and music. 

The innovation struck the popular foncy, and all Rome 
flocked to support the new venture. The two actors were 
received at the Emperor’s Court, and became the spoilt 
darlings of the Roman ‘‘smart ” set. The inevitable happened. 
They began to intrigue at Court, and were made the^ centre 
of intrigue ; they became as jealous of each other as rival 
opera singers, and in time a financially happy partnership 
was dissolved, and there were two theatres devoted to panto- 
mimes instead of one. 

But as this form of drama was a novelty, and pleased 
the “ connoisseurs,” who were numerous and incrcasmg in 
numbers, both theatres were equally successful, perhaps the 
more so in that the public is alwaj^s specially interested in 
ventures that appear to be in rivalry. The taste for existing 
stage-productions slackened in favour of those offered by 
Pylades and Bathyllus. Their “ ballets ” whether trqgic, 
comic or satiric were looked on as the very perfection of 
tragedy, comedy or satire. 

It was no longer a matter of declamatory style to enjoy 
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or to critidse, it was a matter of steps, movements, gestures, 
attitudes, figures or positions that were discussed hf wise 
connoisseurs of “ the new thing,” who in Rome, ai^ elsewhere 
to-day, had much to say on what they presumed to under- 
stand because — it was new ! And such, it is said, was the 
geniijs of the producers ” of this novel form of entertain- 
ment ; the eSect was so natural the stage-pictures were so 
convincing, the pathos was so moving or the gaiety so free 
and infectious, ihat the audiences forgot they had ears while* 
using enchanted eves ; and expressive gestures took the 
place of vocal inflections, of the power ol words and the magic 
of poetic verse. 

Pylados before long found a rival star arise in the person 
of Ilylas, whose gieatest performance w^as said to be in 
(Edipus. Tf Pylades and Balhyllus had quarrelled, there was 
evidently no love lost between Pvlades and Hylas. 

Hylas on one occasion was giving a representation of 
Agamemnon and, at a particular line referring to tliat historic 
personage as the grcai ,” he roj*' up on tip-toe. That,” 
said Bylades scornfully, is being (all, not ‘ great ’ ” ; a 
criticism not only just, but giving an excellent insight into 
the methods and ideas of tlie famous Latin panlomimist. 

It is somewhat iinceitain whether it was the ^V>urt intrigues 
of l^athyllus or of ll\las (^r of both wliich ultimately secured 
from the Emperor tlie sentence of banishment for Pylades, 
or whether it was the daring, not to say impudence of the 
actor in representing well-known people, or whether again 
it may not lla^e been the increasing danger of the constant 
brawls wliich were taking place daily in the streets of Rome 
between the rival factions — ^the Pyladiaiis and the Bathyl- 
lians. 

But whatsoever the reason, the probability is that the 
perpetual strife between the parties supporting the adored 
actors (worse than ever was that between the Piccinists and 
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Gluddsts of the eighteenth century), with the constant blood- 
shed^ it involved, was made the excuse for the convement 
removal of one of the principal factors in the disorder, and 
that the influence of Bathyllus, possibly bg,cked jjp by that 
of Hylas, was able to secure the removal of the tragic actor. 

Pyladcs, however, had his revenge, for such the 
uproar in Rome on his banishment that the Emperor was 
practically forced to recall him, and he r('turned in triumph. 

It is time, however, to leave the affairs of popular actors 
of the ancient world, since it is less the details of their 
personal history we need to consider than their importance 
as the virtual inventois of the second element of Ballet, 
the art of the mime, or, to use for a moment the more com- 
prehensive word— pantomime. Thus we can see that it is 
largely due to the peifceting by the Italians of that art 
which seems to have been even more natural to them than 
to the Greeks— miming, that we have the Ballot of lo-day. 

From the dawn of the Christian era, comedy gave place 
to a perfect craze, first lor the mime, and then for its off- 
spring, pure pantomime But, finally, Ihe mimetic ^rt as a 
standing entertainment of the Roman public, came to suffer 
neglect in favour of circuses ; then, together with the 
circuses, it was opposed by the (liurches. There were 
spasmodic revivals in the fourth and fifth centuries, but 
from the fifth century mime and pantomime practically 
ceased to exist in Constantinople, to which the seat of the 
Roman Empire had by that time been removed ; and the 
arts both of the dancer and the mime fell upon a period of 
obscurity, though they went into retirement with all the 
reluctance of a modem “ star.’’ 



CHASTER V 


CHURCH THUNDER ANT) CIlUJiCTI COMJ^LAIRANCE 

I T IS a truiam of history that opposition towards the 
amusements of a people only increases the desire for 
them, and that the undue pressure of a law, or of a too 
ngid majority, OTily stmiuldtes the invention of evasions. 
In dramatic history there is ample proof of this 
In England duimg the seventeenth century the force 
of Puritan opinion and of law did not crush the Drama, 
but led to unseemly licence 

When, 111 the early eighteenth century, Paris was en- 
livened by the spectacle ol the majestic Royal Opera, 
endeavouring by legal thunder to suppress the lively vaude- 
ville performances of the too populai Pans Fans, and even 
going to the length of obtaining decrees forbidding the 
Fair theatres to pertorm musical plays in which words were 
sung, were the managers of the Uttlo theatres downhearted ^ 
No * they merely evaded the law and made a mockery of 
pompous interference by having the music of their songs 
played, while the meaning was acted in dumb-show, and 
— ^the actual words, printed very large, were displayed 
on a screen let down to the stage from above * Their 
audiences, catching the spirit of the thing, enjoyed the 
wit of the evasion and supported the performances all 
the more. 

There are many people who can only relish that which 
they have been told is wrong. 

47 
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Much the same spirit was abroad about sixteen hundred 
yeaA ago, when the growing power of the Chriwan Church 
began to be a calculable factor in “ practical politics,” 
and the embarrassment of successive Roman emperors in 
frying to rule an unwieldy and decaying ifmpire was 
increased by the moral warfare between the more 
rigid sects of the new Church and the pleasures of the 
people. 

It should, however, be said in justice to the early Church- 
men that many of the pleasures of the people had become 
entirely scandalous, and detnmontal to the manhood of the 
Empire, at least as seen in the Empire’s capital. Over such 
let us draw a veil ! 

While, in these “ democratic ” days, it may be doubted 
if there are ary of the English-speaking race who dearly 
love a lord” (though there is loally no icason why they 
should not^), there were ceitamly some thousands of the 
Byzantine populace in the third and fourth centuries to 
whom a successful ciicus-rider or gladiator, actor or dancer, 
was of far more interest than any peer of their peripd. 

The histrionic favourites lacked, of course, the advantages 
of picture-postcard fame, and had to be content \yith im- 
mortality in verse. But as for the now hackneyed “ stage 
romance ” of the marriage of a youthful scion of a noble 
house with some resplendent star of the theatrical firmament, 
did not a Byzantine Emperor, Justinian, marry Theodora, 
once a popular dancer at the Hippodrome ! 

Yet he it was who made one of the more effective moves 
to suppress some of his people’s excessive opportunities for 
amusement, by abolishing the laws under which the expense 
of the performances in the Hippodrome, and some of the 
less important theatres had been met by the Imperial 
treasury. This, however, was mainly due to his beautiful 
wife, who had seen all the vilest side of theatrical life in a 
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time when jthe older dramatic culture had given place to 
banal and ^Igar entertainments involving a horrible servi- 
tude of those engaged in providing them. 

Before this, however, the Church’s thunder had been 
launched af the grosser theatrical spectacles, and the Theatre 
had retaliated ^by mocking the adherents of the then new 
religion. Where fulmination failed, control by influence 
was essayed. But for all the attacks of the more advanced 
and severer leaders of the early Church, there must have 
been something of confusion for at least the first five centuries 
of the Christian era. Indeed, in the endeavour of the Church 
to transmute the popular love of theatrical spectacles into 
something higher, and to awaken the public interest in the 
service of the Church, what with the introduction of choral 
song, with strophe and antistrophe, and of solemn proces- 
sionals, even it is said of ceremonial dances performed by 
the choir— such as the Easter dances still seen in Spain 
to-day — the Church itself must have come at times to seem 
perilously sympathetic towards the very things it was pro- 
fessing to condemn. 

Did not Gregory Nazianzen implore Julian, before he 
became “ the Apostate,” to be more discreet, saying in 
effect : ^ If you must dance, and if you must take part in 
these fetes, for which you seem to have such a passion, then 
dance, if you must ; but why revive the dissolute dances of 
the daughter of Herodias, and ot the pagans ? Dance rather 
as King David did before the Ark ; dance to the glory of 
God. Such exercises of peace and of piety are worthy of an 
Emperor and a Christian.” 

In short, wise cleric as he was, he found no fault with the 
healthy exercise of the dance itself, but only with such 
dance and other Byzantine entertainment as had tended, 
or might tend, to become merely an exhibition of depraved 
taste. 
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Indeed, how could he have inveighed againitti the dance 
as <an expression of clean rejoicing when it had been re* 
corded : “ And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in her hand ; and all the women went out 
after her with timbrels and with dances ” ? ^ Mad not the 

r 

servants of Achish said : “ Is not this Dadd the king of 
the land ? did not they sing one to another of him M dances, 
saying, Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands ? ^ xiad it not, too, been written : “ And 
David danced before the Lord with all his might.” ® 

No, the Church thimder had been directed against the 
licence by which the arts of dancing and miming had been 
corrupted, and against, not wholesome athleticism and 
healthy sport, but the hysterical brutalities and “ pro* 
fessionalism ” of the arena. 

And if further proof were required of ecclesiastical interest 
in and practice of the thing it only attacked when seen in 
degraded form, it is to be found in the fact that in 
744, the Pope Zacharias promulgated a Bull suppressing 
all so-called “ religious dances,” or “ baladoires^” as ho 
called them, which were showing signs of becoming 
degenerate.” 

These were dances which were performed in, or within 
the precincts of cathedrals and churches at certain festivals 
such as Easter, Midsummer and Christmas ; and of which 
the old English bonfire dances of St. John’s Eve, were (and 
the modern carnival, and the Eastertide ceremonial seen 
in Seville to-day, are) probably survivals, though, to be sure, 
they should be accounted originally as survivals of earlier 
pagan dances in honour of the sun, and of the harvest, 
and not as originating with the Christian Church. 

It may seem a far cry from the date of Pope Zacharias’ 
edict of 744, to 1462, when the first of the hallets andmla;toire^ 
* XV. 20. » I Samuel, XXI. U. » II Samuel, VI. 14. 
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is lecorded; but it must not be supposed that daneii^, if 
not miming, is entirely lacking in history during those seven 
hundred odd years. Any history of dancing would aid us in 
at least p|.rtly bridging such a gap ; but it will be con- 
venient in a chapter deahng more especially with early 
ecclesiastical influence on the evolution of Ballet, to 
deal now with a form of entertamment or of religious 
festival which was essentially a creation of the earlier , 
Church. 

The famous procession of the Fete Dieu which Bang 
Ren6 d’Anjou, Count of Provencf», established at Aix in 
1462, was, as an old historian tells us, an “ ambulatory ” 
ballet, “ composed of a number of allegorical scenes, caUed 
entremets,'*’^ This word entremets, which was later replaced by 
“ interludes,” designated a miramg spectacle in which men and 
animals represented the action. Bomeiimes jugglers and 
mountebanks showed their tricks and danced to the sound of 
their instruments. These entertsinments were called entremets 
because they were instituted to occupy the guests agreeably 
at a gr«at feast, durmg the intervals between the courses. 
“The entrc-actes of our first tragedies,’ the writer adds, 

“ were arranged in this manner, as one sees in the works 
of Baif, the interludes in the tragedy of SophonLbtc, More 
than five hundred mountebaul^s, Merry Andrews, comedians 
and buffoons, exhibited their tricks and prowess at the full 
Court which was held at Rimini to arm the knights and 
nobles of the house of Malaicsta and others.” 

As the fetes and tournaments, given on these occasions, 
were accompanied by acts of devotion, the festivals of the 
Church often displayed also something of the gallant pomp 
of the^ tournaments. 

These ballets amhulatoireSf however, with all their richer 
pageantry, were yet to be outshone by the two secular 
entertainments to which we must devote our next chapter— 
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the basqaet-dano^ of Bergonzio di Botta, of 1469, aod the 
etijf more famous “ Ballet Gomique de la Beine,” of 1581, 
the last of which, there can be little doubt, had important 
effect in the development if not creation of our English 
<masque, which, in turn, had an immense influence on the 
evolution of modem Ballet. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE BANQUET-BALL OF BEKOONZIO D1 BOTTA, , 
1489, AND THE FAMOUkS “BALLET COMIQUE DE 
LA REINE/* 1581 

A SUPERB and ingenious festivity was that arranged by 
Bergonzio di Botta, a gentleman of Tortona, in honour 
of the wedding of Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, with Isabella 
of Aragon. 

The good Bergonzio was a lover of all the best things of 
life, but especially of dining and of dancing. That historic 
gourmet, Brillat Savarin, commends bm for bs taste in 
the former matter, as may wc for the bright idea of com- 
bining a* dinner with a dance, one of somewhat nobler plan 
than any modern example ! 

The ditiiier was of many courses and each was introduced 
by the servers and waiters with a dance in character, the 
whole constitutmg a sort of dinner-ballet. In the centre 
of a stately salon, wbch was surrounded by a gallery 
where vanous musicians were distributed, there was a large 
table. 

As the Duke and his lady entered the salon by one door, 
from another approached Jason and the Argonauts who, 
stepping proudly forth to the sound of martial music 
and by dance and gestures expressmg their admiration of 
so handsome a bride and bridegroom, covered the table with 
the Golden Fleece wbch they were carrymg. 

This group then gave place to Mercury who, m recitative. 
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described the cunning which he had used in st^ng from 
Apofio, who guarded the flocks of Admetus, a fat calf, with 
which he came to pay homage to the newly married pair- 
While he placed it on the table three “ quadr^les who 
followed him executed a graceful mtrie. 

Diana and her nymphs then succeeded ilercury. The 
Groddess was followed by a kind of litter on which was a 
hart. This, she explained, was Acteeon, who, although 
no longer alive, was happy in that he was to be offered to so 
amiable and fair a nymph as Isabella of Aragon. At this 
moment a melodious symphony attracted the attention of 
the guests. It announced the singer of Thrace, who was 
seen pla3dng on his lyre while chanting the praises of the 
young duchess. 

“ I mourned,’* he sang, “ on Mount Apennine the death 
of tender Eurydice Now, hearing of the union of two lovers 
worthy to hve for one another, I have felt, for the first time 
since my son*ow, an impulse of joy. My songs have changed 
with the feehngs of my heart A flock of birds has flown 
to hear my song I ofler them to the fairest prii?ccss on 
earth, since the charming Eurydice is no more.” 

A sudden clamour interrupted his song as Atalanta and 
Theseus, heading a nimble and brilliant troupe, represented 
by lively dances the glories of the chase. The mimic hunt 
was terminated by the death of the wild boar of Calydon, 
which was offered to the young Duke, with triumphal 

ballets.” 

A magnificent spectacle then succeeded this picturesque 
entrance. On one side Mas Ins, seated on a car drawn by 
peacocks and followed by several nymphs, covered in light 
gauze and carrying dishes of superb birds. The youthful 
Hebe appeared on the other side, carrying the nectar which 
she poured for the gods. She was accompamed by Arcadian 
shepherds, laden with all kinds of food and by Vertumnus and 
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Pomona wbd offered all manner of fruits. At the same time 
the shade of that famous gourmet Apicius.rose from*the 
earth, presenting to this superb feast all the delicacies he 
had invenl^d and which had given him the reputation of 
the most voluptuous among ancient Romans. This spectaclej^ 
disappeared an5 then there was a wondrous ballet of all the 
gods of the sea and rivers of Lombardy ; who carried the 
most exquisite fish and served them while executing dances 
of different characters. 

This extraordinary repast was followed by a yet more 
singular spectacle opened by Orpheus, who headed a pro- 
cession of Hymen and a troop ot Loves, followed by the 
Graces who surrounded Conjugal Faith, whom they pre- 
sented to the Princess, while offciing, themselves, to 
serve her. 

At this moment, Semiramis, Helen, Medea and Cleopatra 
interrupted a recitative by Conjugal Faith to sing of the 
delights of Passion. Then a Vestal, indignant that the 
recital of pure and true maniages should be sullied by such 
guilty songs, ordered the notorious queens to withdraw. 
At her voice, the Loves, who accompanied her, joined in a 
lively dance, pursuing the wicked queens with lighted 
torches and setting fire to the gauze veils of their head- 
dress ! Lucretia, Penelope, Thomiris, Porcia and Sulpicia 
replaced them and presented to the young Princess that 
palm for chastity which they had merited during their 
lives. Their “ modest and noble dance, however, was inter- 
rupted by Bacchus, with a troop of revellers who came to 
celebrate so illustrious a bridal, and the festival terminated 
in a manner as gay as it was ingenious. 

The fSte achieved a prodigious fame throughout Italy, 
It was the talk of every city and a full description of its 
glories was published, while crowds of “ society hostesses ” 
of the period endeavoured to emulate the ingenuity 
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its oiigmatois, and the vogne of the (Unner-bidlet 
“aiiived” 

One effect of its fame waa that for a century it set the 
fashion for the Royal and Ducal Courts throughc^t Europe, 
Jlvery Court had its “ ballets,” in which lords and ladies of 
highest dagree took part ; and the movement was greatly 
fostered by Catherine de Medici, who sought to divert the 
attention of her son, Henry 111, from political affairs towards 
the more congenial ways of social amusement, of which 
Court-ballets formed considerable part. 

The culmination of these sumptuous entertainments came, 
however, in 1581, when in celebration of the betrothal of 
the Due de Joyeuse and Marguerite of Lorraine, sister of 
the Queen of France, a spectacle was arranged, the splendour 
of which had never boon seen in the world before. This was 
Beaujoyeux’s famous '‘Ballet Comique dc la Royne ” — or de la 
Heine in modem spelling — ^which set all cultured Europe 
aglow with praise of its designer. A special account of it, 
with many charming engravings, was printed by order of 
the King to send to foreign Courts. So much did it set a 
fashion that the elaborate masked balls and the numerous 
Court-masques and entertainments which followed .hi the 
reigns of Henry VIII, Elizabeth and James were directly 
inspired by the success of l^eaujoyeux’s ballet, even as they 
in turn influenced the subsequent productions of Louis 
XIV in France. 

The author and designer was an Italian, by name Bal- 
tasarini, famous as a violinist. He was introduced by the 
Due de Brissac to the notice of Catherine de Medici, who 
appointed him a valet de chamhre, and subsequently he 
became official organiser of the Court fetes, ballets* and 
concerts, assuming the name of Baltasar de Beaujoyeux. 

The account of the ballet was sumptuously published. 
The title*>page read as follows : 






A BANiirmSAUj ' W 

BALET OOJitlQUE 

De la Ro 3 me, faicfc 
aux nopces de men 
sieur le Due de loyeuse & 
madamoy^elle de Vau 
demont sa sceut. 
par 

Baltasar de Beavioye\Ix 
valet de chain bre de 
Roy et de la Royne sa mere. 
k l^aiis 
pai 

Adrian le Roy, Roberl Ballard, et Mamert Patisson 
[mpiirnours da Roy 
MDLXXXIl 
Avec Privilege. 

After a courtlv dedication “An Roy de France, et de 
Pologne,” full <i piaise for bis prowess in arms and his taste 
in art, full of graceful comiJnnent by classic imphcations, 
he follows with an address . 

AU LECTEUR. 

Povravtant, amy Lecteur, quo le tiltre et inscription de 
ce hvro est sans example, et quo Ion n'a point veu par cy 
deuant aucun Balet auoir este impnme, ny ce mot de Comique 
y estre adapte : le vous prierav ne trouver ny I’un ny I’autie 
estrange. Car quant au Balet, encores que ci soit vne inuen- 
tion moderne, ou pour le moins, rep6tee si long de I’antiquitfi, 
que Ton la puissc noramer telle : n’estant k la vent6 que des 
meslanges geometriques de plusieurs personnes dansans 
ensemble sous vne diuerse harmonic de plusieurs instru- 
meilts : ie vous confesse que simplement representi pat 
•^I’impression, cela eust eu beaucoup de nouveautS, et peu 
de beaut4, de reciter vne simple Comedie : aussi cela n’eust 
pas e8t6 ny bien excellent, ny digne d’vne si grande Royne, 
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qui voaloit faire quelque chose de bien magnifique et triom- 
phant. Sur ce ie me suis advis4 qu’il ne seroit point indecent 
de mesler Pun et Tautro ensemblement, et diveiBiher la 
musique de poesie, et entrelacer la poesie de musique et le 
plus souvent les cofrondre toutes deux ensemble :^ansi que 
l’antiquit6 ne recitoit point ses vers sans musiqjie, et Orph^e 
ne sonnoit jamais sans vers, i’ay toutes fois donn6 le premier 
tiltre et honneur k la danse, et le second k la substace, que 
i’ay inscrite Comiquo, plus pour la belle, tranquille et heureuse 
•conclusion, ou elle se tcrmine, que pour la quality des person- 
nages, qui sont presque tous dieux et dresses, ou autres 
personnes heroiques. Ainsi i’ay anim6 et fait parler le Balet, 
et chanter et resonner la Comedie : et y adjoustaut plusieurs 
rares et riches repr<5sentations et ornements, ie puis dise 
avoir content^ en un corps bien proportjonn6, I’ceil, Toreille, 
et I’entendement. Vous priant que la nouveaut6, ou intitula- 
tion ne vous en face mal jiiger ; car estant I’invcntion 
principalement. Cornposee de ccs deux parties, ie ne pouvois 
tout attribuor au Balet, sans faite tout k la Comedie, dis- 
tinctement representee par ses wsccncs et actes : n)^ k la 
Comedie sans prejudicier au Balet, qui honore, csgaye 
et rempli d’harmonieux recits le beau sens de la Comedie. 
Ce que m’estant bien advis vous avoir deu abondaihment 
instruire de mon intention, le vous pric aussi ne vous 
effaroucher de ce nom et prendre le tout cn anssi bonne 
par, comme i’ay desire vous satisfaire pour mon 
regard. 

Although the quaint spelling of the old French may ofler 
a passing difficulty to some readers, I have felt it advisable 
to give the address as it stands, for it presents several 
points of extraordinary interest. 

First and foremost is the fact that it claims Beaujoyeux’s 
ballet to be the first ever printed ! . 

His description of a ballet as “ meslanges geometrique de 
plwieurs personnes dansans ensemble ” is extremely interesir 
ing. Pylades the Latin dancer-mime declared that no man 
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could become a perfect mime who did not understand music, 
painting, sculpture and geometry ! And in recent years a 
well-known Italian maitre with whom I was discussing Ballot 
remarked,^ as he held up a case of drawing instruments, 
*‘Here is the whole art of choreography,” or ballet-composition. 
This may seefia a somewhat exaggerated assertion, but il 
is a fact that without some knowledge of geometry it would 
be difficult for a composer of Ballet to tell the effect that 
would be produced by lines and groups of dancers in the « 
sight of a huge audience all looking at the stage from different 
angles. 

Beaujoyeux’s claim to appeal to and satisfy “ TmiZ, 
Voreille, ct Venfendemcni ” is also interesting, and quite in 
accord with modern ideas of the Ballet 

The entertainment ihclf must have been a remarkable 
affair. It began w ith a fine water display by a fountain with 
twelve sides, on each of which were two naiads, with musical 
instruments, for the ‘‘ concert,” which accompanied the 
singers. Above the fountain-basin, which was full of fish> 
rose another on pillars, where twelve niches made seats for 
so many riyrn])hs. In the middle, dolphins carried a crown 
and formed a throne for the Queen. Two other basins rose 
again above, formed ol other dolphins grouped, which 
spouted great jets of water, and the whole was topped by a 
golden ball five feet in diameter. 

It was from this ‘‘machine,” drawn by sea-horses and 
accompanied by twelve tritons and as many sirens with 
their instniments, that there descended the Queen, the 
Princesse de Lorraine, the Duchesses de Mercueil, de Guise, 
de Nevers, d’Aumale and de Joyeuse, Marechal de Eaiz, 
an^ de TArchant and the Demoiselles de Pons, de Bourdeille 
^and de Cypierre — who had all been seated in golden cars, 
and who were dressed in silver cloth and cr^pe encrusted 
with gold bullion and precious stones. Thus they made the 
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fiist entxance, arranging themselves in twelve difierent figures. 
At iiie first entrance they were nx abreast and three in 
front in a triangle, of which the Queen formed the first point. 

After this impressive opening the ballet jgieandeied 
through the story of Circe, with musical interludes, songs 
and dances, and elaborate allegory. But as* the first act 
began at ten in the evening and the last did not finish till 
after five in the morning, it will be seen that the production 
‘was as lengthy as it was magnificent. Some idea of the 
splendour of the fete, indeed, may be gathered from the fact 
that it cost something over three and a half million francs. 
The conclusion was giaceful. The Queen and the Princesses, 
who bad represented naiads and noreids, presented gold 
medals to the prmces and seigneurs who, in the guise of 
tritons, had danced with them — presumably as a reward 
for their patience ! This presentation of gifts became quite 
a custom at these courtly ballets, and doubtless the modern 
cotdlon is a survival. 

The “ Ballet Conuque ” set a fashion throughout Europe, 
and vanous Courts vied with each other in similar entfrtain- 
ments. The English Court had, of course, already had its 
ceremonial balls, masked balls and “masques,” but their 
splendour had been nothing to this, and the subsequent 
fetes at the Courts of Elizabeth and James were duectly 
influenced by the example of the French in this direction, 
as we shall see when we come to deal with the English masque 
as a form of Ballet. 

Let us first, however, consider the dances of the period, 
for which we have an excellent authority in the work of 
Thoinot Arbeau. 



CHAPTER 


THOINOT ARBEAU^S » ORCHESOGRAPHIE,” 1588 

“ XN Spnng,” wo know, “ the young man’s fancy lightly > 

JL turns to thoughts of love ” In tJti<' winter of life it 
would seem that an old man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of the dances that his time-stiffened limbs can no more 
achieve with their earlier agility and errace, and he takes to 
— writing about them For it is strange but true that some 
of the most entertaining volumes on the subject are those 
written on the history of the dance bj “ grave and reverend 
seigneurs ” , who, one would imagine, had long foregone 
all thought of youthful pastimes and turned their minds to 
solemncr affairs Three such, at least, I can recall — Thomot 
Aibeaii, Bonnet, and Baron 

Over three centuries ago — nay, nearly four, we come 
upon a somewhat sage and elderly genlleman, Thomot 
Arbeau, whose book with its strange title, OrcMsographWy 
was published in 1588 

Was it shyness, oi sheer fraud that made him write it 
under a false name, a nom du tin of re it would almost seem. 
For Thomot Aibeau was not his name, but a sort of anagram 
on his real one, which was Jehin Tabourot Moreover, he 
was sixty seven when he mote it, and was a Canon of the 
Church I He was born at Dijon in 1519, and was the son of 
one.Estienne Tabourot, a King’s Counsellor ! Thmk of it — 
•bom four hundred years ago, yet he speaks to our time, 
tellmg us, albeit m somewhat stiff and difficult French, of 
the dances that were m vogue m his dancing days 
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Ab to the strange title of his work, its meaning will of 
oonise be apparent to all who know anything of the history 
of the subject, for they will remember that the Greek word 
for the dance was Orcheisthai (the Orchestra being the floor- 
space where the dancers performed) ; and so Orchfiso- 
^aphie is merely a treatise on the wnting of dances ; that 
is, the setting of them down in such form that subsequent 
readers could study the dances therefrom. 

The recording of the actual steps of dances has always 
been a problem, and otlier leading masters in France (such 
as Beauchamps, Pecourt, Feuillet) and in England (such as 
Weaver) had several more or less successful shots during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries at inventing a sort of 
dance-shorthand. 

The very first author to attempt such a thing with any 
real success was apparently our friend Arbeau ; for earlier 
works, such as that of Caroso, arc very poor. Into the full 
details of his system, however, I do not propose to enter 
now, for the matter is somewhat technical. The interest 
of Arbeau’s work, however, is by no means mainly technical. 

The book, which was puldtshed at Lengres in 1588, is 
written in the form of a dialogue by which everyone can 
easily learn and practise the honest exercise of the dances,’’ 
to give the quaint phrascolog\' of the original, the two 
speakers being Aibcaii the author, and Capnol, a youth 
who some few years earlier had left Lengres to go to Paris 
and Orleans and now, on his return, has sought out Arbeau 
to learn from him all that he can of dancing. Thoinot at 
first does not recognise him because, as he says, “ You have 
grown so, and I believe that you have also enlarged your 
spirit by virtue and knowledge.” lie asks the young mftn’s 
opinion of the study of Law, remarking that he was also** 
once a law-student. 

Capriol expresses his admiration for the law as a necessary 
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iBBtitutioii, but complains that his n^lect of the polite 
arts, while in the company of the Orleans law-studentS) has 
made him dull and wooden. Ho says that his knowledge 
of fencing and tennis makes him an acceptable companion 
with other youths, but he fails as a dancer to please the 
demoiselles, a^^point on which, it seems to him, depends the 
whole reputation of a young man who contemplates marriage. 
Then follows some sound advice, with curious details, from 
Arbeau, on the advantages of dancing as a matrimonial agent, 
and he acclaims the art as one necessary to social welfare. 

Capriol agrees and expresses his disgust that the dance 
should have been so subject to bitter attacks, of which he 
quotes historic instances. Arbeau neatly responds that, 

For one who has blamed, an infinity have esteemed and 
praised the art,” also following with quoted examples, saying, 
indeed, that “Lc S. 'projyhetc royal da aid ddga au deudt de 
Va/rche de Dieu,'’ or, in other words, tliat the holy prophet, 
King David, danced before the Ark of (rod.” 

Jn the course of their conversation, Arbeau makes learned 
references to the derivation of the word “ Dance,” mention- 
ing others then in use that were allied to it, such as savker 
(from the Latin saliare), caroler (hence our “ carols,” or songs 
which, originally, accompanied certain religious dances), 
baler, and irepincr, Capriol remembers that the ancients had 
three kinds of dances : the sedate Emnieleia, the gay Kordax, 
and the mixed Sikinnis, the first of which Arbeau likens 
(quite unhistorically) to the pavanes and hasse-dance of his 
own period ; the second, to the gaillardes, voltas, corarUos, 
gavottes (note that — a reference to the gavotte in 1588 !) and 
tranles (or, as Elizabethan Englishmen called them, 
“ brawls ”) ; while the third, he declares, must have been 
^ similar to the hranles doubles and to “ the dance which we 
call bouffona or matachins.^'' 

Then, very wisely, he points out that most objections to 
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daxKSing have been provoked not by dec^t but by-^objection- 
able^ dancing I And as Capriol hastily assures his austere 
but kindly teacher that he wants none of thcat sort, but that 
he is anxious to teach his twelve* year-old sister what Arbeau 
is good enough to teach him, the old man proceeds on most 
polite and methodical lines. , 

Arbeau, truly remarking that rh3rthm is the basis of the 
dance, as it was always of all military marching and evolu- 
, tions; then goes on to give a wonderful disquisition on that 
glorious instrument, the drum, and a masterly analysis of 
its rh)dihmic possibilities, both as an inspirer of soldiers on 
the march and as a stimulus to the dance. 

The old man’s enthusiasm for an instrument that has 
never really received its due homage is truly fine, and he 
gives no less than seventy-six examples of drum-beat on 
a common-time basis. He follows this with an exposition of 
fife-playing (with musical examples) ; his earnest plea for 
this study of drum (iamhour) and fife being only preparatory 
to a study of the bassc-dances, which were properly accom- 
panied by both instruments. 

As several of these dances of three centuries agone ha^e been 
revived in our time, it is of interest to consider them in some 
detail, more especially as they formed the choregraphic 
basis of all the ballets subsequently for some two centuries. 
Arbeau informs us that most of what he calls the “ recrea- 
tive ” dances (or as we might say “ social,” as opposed to 
the more ceremonial affairs necessitating an orchestra) were 
performed in his forebears’ time to the music of the flute 
and little drum. 

Capriol asks : “ Tell me, what are these dances and how 
are they done ? ” 

To which Arbeau replies that they danced, in his father’s 
days, “pamnes, basse-dances, branhs and courarUes, which 
have been in use some forty or fifty years.” 
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Cajpriol asks: ^‘How did our fathers dance the 
dance 

Axbeau replied that they had two sorts, the one common 
and regular, the other irregular, the former being danced to 

chansons rSgulieres,"^ and the latter to ''chansons irrSgu- 
lieres,'’^ and proceeds to explain that, for the former songs, 
there were sixteen bars which were repeated, making thirty- 
two to commence with ; then a middle part of sixteen bars ; 
and a close of sixteen, repeated ; making eighty bars in all. 
If the air of the song was longer than this, the basse-dance 
played on it was termed “ irregular.” He then explains that 
the basse-dance proper was m throe parts, the term being 
really only appbed to the first ; the second being called 
“ retour de la basse-dance,^^ and the third and last being 
termed “ tordion^ 

Then comes the following : 

“ Menmre des mouremenfs pour la basse dance. 

R b ss d r d r b ss ddd i d 
r b ss d 1 b c ” 

Not unnaturally Capriol, who is for ever asking quite 
intelligent questions, wants a translation of this cryptic- 
lookmg array of letters. It is better understood when one 
hears that R ” stands for reverence^ " b ” for a branle^ 
" ss ” for deux stmples, " d ” for a double (or three “ ddd ” 
for three “ doubles ”) ; the small “ r ” stands for a rSprise, 
and “ c ” for conqe ; all of which are terms understood by 
dancers of to-day. 

He gives very careful directions not only for performing 
the “ reverence/^ the “ simple,'^ the ‘‘ double , the “ riprise,^^ 
aijji the “ congi/’ but for performing the various movements 
of the basse-demee, the retour, and the tordion ; as, for instance, 
when he remarks that ‘‘ You begin the dance of the tordion. 
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wfaidb is in triple juet like tibe hoBBe-^mee : btti it is 
(Wgive his own words) pZiw legiete and condtSey 
He describes the Pavane as “ easy ” to dance, and gives 
details of its performance, together with the music of that 
famous and lovely example, “ BeUe qui tiens ma vie captive,*^ 
the words being given in full, for four voices and tambcmr 
accompaniment. 

The Gaillarde, he says, is so-called “ parce qu*d fauU estre 
gaillard and dispos pour la danger , and with much detail as 
to its performance explains that while danced somewhat like 
the tordion the latter is done plxis douhement and avec 
actions and gestes moings vwlents,^^ 

He gives nearly a dozen musical examples for the gaillardCy 
one called “ La tradUors my fa monre ; another “ Anthoin- 
ette ” ; another, with the charming t)tle Baisons nous 
belle ” ; another, Sifayme ou non ” 

Capriol, by tlie way, remaiks apropos after the second- 
named, that At Oilcans vheii wc give Aubades we always 
play on our lutes and guitcrnes a gaillarde called ‘ La Roman- 
esque,^ ” but that it seemed so hackneyed and trivial that he 
and his companions took to “ Antlmnette as being liveher 
and having a better rhythm. 

The Gaillarde was in triple tune, and was made up of five 
steps (or four steps and a leap) and one “ position ” ; the 
term cinq pas also being alternatively applied to it, hence 
the Shakespearean “■ cinque-pace ’’ and “ sink-a-pace.” 

The VoUe, from which is derived the modem valse, was 
described by Arbcau as “ a species of gaillarde familiar to 
the Provencals,” danced, like the tordton, in triple time, and 
consisting of two steps and a leap. The VoUe, or VoUa, as 
it was as often called, was popular in England, as was the 
Oadlaede, and references to it are found in Shakespeare 
{Troiius and Cressida) and in the one really great work on 
the Dance in English literature, namely, Sir John Davies’ 
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riehfy imaginative and finely musical poem, a 

Pome on Dawmny, which was published in 1696, only 
eig^t years after Arbeaa’s Orchisographte, 

The Courante, Arbeau describes as very different from the 
VoUe, It is also (in contrast to the Pavanes and Basse-danced^ 
a dome sautte, but in twelve time, with running steps, re- 
quiring from time to time not the quick, light leaping of a 
wfee, but the sort of slow soaring for which Vestris was ^ 
famous in the eighteenth century and V'olinin and Bohn can 
perform so superbly to-day. 

Arbeau says that in his youth the dance was given as a 
kind of “ ballet,” by three young men and three girls, with 
grace and dignity and he bewails its subsequent decadence. 
The old Engbsh term was “ current traverse ” In Sir John 
Davies’ Orchestra one finds the following reference : 

What shall I name those currant tiavases 
That on a triple dactyl foot do run 
Close by the ground m slidjiig passages ? ” 

In Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifths too, is the following : 

Bourbon : They bid us to the English dancing-schools 

And teach lavollas high and swift corantos ; ” 

and Sir Toby Belch, it will be recalled, asks : Why dost 
thou go to church in a galliard and come home in a coranto ^ 
My very walk should be a jig . . . sink-a-pace.” 

There seems, however, considerable ground for question 
as to what the courante, or coranio, really was, whether a 
slow or quick dance. Arbeau’s directions are, for once, not 
qmte clear. He speaks of it being a more graceful affair in 
his ypunger days ; and he was an old man at the time his 
O^okisographie was published. In England it certainly seems 
to have become a fairl> lively dance, of which the main 
feature was its running ” steps. 
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lb Pranoe that charaotoistic seems to have been the 
same though the tempo may have been slower. Certainly 
it became slower there, for the courante under Louis Quatorse 
was conaideied a dull dance, disappeanng in favour of newer 
types requinng a more developed and quicler technique 

Howeve*, dances alter in character, like everything else, 
in the course of time The waltz or vahe has considerably 
altered since it was first introduced into London drawing- 
rooms — and considered shocking ^ — m the fiist decade of 
the mneteenth century , and e\en to-day there is consider- 
able difference between the valse as danced by Swiss or 
German peasants, and as seen in the London ball loom It is 
probable that the (ouranle oi Arbeau’s da)^ was as varied in 
performance as the tango of our latei time 

Let us return, howcvoi, to his description ol other dances 
of the period The AUemandc, he explaAiis, est me dance 
plaine de mediocre graiUCy famvliae aux Allemdd&, et croy 
qu^elle soit de noz plu^ ancicnnes car nous sonimes dci>endu9 
des AUemandes ” But his authoritj for the latter statement 
he does not give ^ It was danced by two oi more people, in 
twelve time, and later was a very popular dance with Louis 
the Thirteenth 

A lengthy dcscnption follows of the Branle, which is also 
sometimes spelt Bransle, and liorn which comes our English 
word Brawl, the meaning of which has sadly degenerated 
from its original signihcance 

Saying that, since you know how to dance the Pavane 
and the Basse-dance, it will be easy for you to dance the 
branles,^^ he then proceeds to give account of over a score, 
including two which seem later to have assumed a right to be 
considered as separate dances, namely, the Trwry de Br^agne 
(or simply, the Tnory) and the Branle de la Haye^ sometimes 
called merely the Haye, Hay, or Hey, which was an inter- 
lacing chain-dance 
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Among the examples he gives is a Brmle d^Escos^e, of vjhich 
he BSbjs : Les bratUes d'Escosse esUnet en vogue y a environ 
vmgl owtf,” and it is much like the customary Scotch reel. 
The Braudes des Lavandi^es, he explains, is so-called because 
the dancers make a noise by clapping their hands to represent 
that made by the washerwomen who wash their clothes on 
the banks of the Seine.* Another, the Branle du Chanddier^ 
was danced with lighted candles. 

A description ol the Gavotte follows, and it is interesting 
to note that this dance which is still seen on the stage some- 
times to-day, was an established favourite as far back as 
1588. Then comes an account of the “ Morisque ” dance, 
the origin of which Arbeau places in the Saturnalia of the 
ancient world, not without reason, one fancies ; and then 
he gives account of the Canarm, which, he says, soim say 
takes its name from the Canary Isles, while others derive it 
“ from a ballet composed for a masquerade in which the 
dancers were dressed as kings and queens of Mauretam'a, or 
even as savages therefrom, with headdress of varied plumage.*’ 
The last chapter is devoted to the dance of Bouffons, a dance 
with sword and buckler supposedly derived from ancient 
Rome and a never-failing source of delight to French play- 
goers and opera-lovers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Before the “ Dialogue ” actually closes, young Gapriol 
politely thanks Monsieur Arbeau for the trouble he has taken 
to teach him dancing, and Arbeau responds by promising 
a second volume (alas ! never written) dealing with the 
ballets of the masquerades “ made *' at Lengres. He urges 
him meanwhile to practise hs dances honnestement,^'^ and 
80 l^ecome a worthy comrade of the planets dancent 
ikdmdlement ** ; and he closes his discourse very prettily 
with the words, “ Je prie Deu vous en donne la grace.'*^ 

We have lingered somewhat over this old manual of 
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dancing, but there are some half-dossen points in the histoi^ 
of lUllet that it is of vital importance to emphasise, and 
Arbeau’s book is one of them. 

Dancing itself of course had continued to exist through 
all time. But from the decadence of Borne until fairly late 
in the fifteenth century, ballet had only a precarious sporadic 
existence ; and the production of Beaujoyeux’s volume 
of the Ballet Comique de la Royne in 1682, and Arbeau’s 
OrchSsographie in 1588, made a turning-point in the 
history of ballet — the point where a popular amusement 
was once again taken up by men of intellect and given a 
new form and a new spirit. Beaujoyeux created an interest 
in ballet, Arbeau afssisied an advance in the technique of 
one of the chief elements of the art, namely, dancing ; and 
there can be little doubt that both men were largely instru- 
mental in forwarding that movement towards popular delight 
in the theatrical masque and ballet which were to become an 
outstanding feature of the next two centuries, the seventeenth 
and the eighteenth. 



CHATTER VIII 


SCENIC EFFECT : THE ENGLISH MASQUE AS BALLET 

I N considering di Botta’s elaborate least, and Beau- 
joyeux’s “ballet,” one is struck by their similarity 
to t^e English “ disguisings ” and masques, which, first 
introduced to the Court, of Henry the Eighth in 1512 as a 
novelty from Italy, only began to assume definite literary 
form about a century later. That century contnbuted 
towards the development of scenic effect. 

In 8tud3Tng Arbeau’s manual of contemporary dance 
and music, one is struck by another thing : be is dealing 
with a social amusement of the upper classes. The dances 
he describes were mainly the propei accomplishment of the 
well bom, or were such of lower origin as might with adapta- 
tion become worthy of performance by more courtly dancers. 
It is certain he does not describe all the types of dance known 
to his period. The old Proven(;al 'Rigati/dm ' which was 
later to come into such favour owing to Camargo, is not 
referred to by Arboau; nor the lauguorcus “ Sarahanie” 
which was probably of Moorish origin derived through Bpain 
— or possibly earlier through Augustan Rome ; the lively 
“ Chaconne ” ia another omission ; the ‘‘ Tresca ” yet another. 
These, and perhaps others, must have existed in Arbeau’s 
time and long before ; but would be among the traditional 
axturaments of the people, and were not yet elected to the 
company of courtly dances. 

It is needful to linger over these points here, for they 
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account for much that we find in the subsequent develop- 
mellt of theatrical ballets in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Speaking of Beaujoycux’s “ Ballet Comique^'*^ Gastil Blaze, 
the scholarly historian of the Paris opera, remarks that it 

became the model on which were composed a number of 
balletSy sung and danced, a kind of piece which held the 
place of Opera among the French and English for about a 
centiuy.” That century was, roughly, from about 1600 to 
1600. And he adds : “ The English gave them the name of 
nmsque. ” 

In the few years after Henry VIII came to be crowned 
the young monarch spent considerable lime and spared no 
expense in entertaining himself and his Queen with “ dis- 
guisings,” “ revels ” and masqued balls. 

On Twelfth Night, 1511, befoie the banquet in the Hall 
at Richmond, so records the contemporary chronicler, 
Edward Hall, there “ was a pageant devised like a mountain, 
glistering by night as though it had been all of gold and set 
with stones ; on the top of which mountain was tree of 
gold, the branches and boughs frysed with gold, spreading 
on every side ovci the mountain with roses and pome- 
granates ; the which mountain was with (de) vices brought 
up towards the King, and out of the same came a lady 
apparelled in cloth of gold, and the children of honour, called 
the henchmen, w^hich were freshly disguised and danced a 
Morris before the King, and that done re-entered the moun- 
tain : and then w^as the wassail brought in and so brake up 
Christmas.” 

The next year the King himself took part in a similar 
pageant ; and in the next, ?.c. in 1513, so Hall telL us, “ the 
King with eleven others were disgmsed after the manner 
Italy, called a Mask, a thing not seen hejorc in England. 
They were apparelled in garments long and broad, wrought 
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with gold, with visors and caps of gold ; and after ^the 
banquet these masquers came in with six gentlemen 
disguised in silk, bearing staff-torches, and desired the ladies 
to dance.” 

A little later came the introduction of singing, and dialogue 
as well as dancing, some allegorical story forming the basis 
of the masque. In Bcaujoyeux’s ballet ” of 1582, we have 
all this. Up to then in England the masque made no great 
advance beyond those of Henry \ Ill’s early years. In * 
Beaujoyeux’s “ ballet,” however, we have all that had been, 
and more. We have dancing, singing, dialogue, elaborate 
scenic effect, all in illustration of a mythic and allegorical 
story ; and achieving a definiteness and grandeur of form 
hitherto unequalled, as well as publicity which made it 
famous throughout Europe. In some Avays it was as much 
masque as “ ballet,” and as much opera as masque. Actually 
it did stimulate the development ol the Masque in England ; 
and Opera in France. 

At the English Courts oi Henry VIII and Elizabeth, the 
masque developed in the direcli^m of scenic elaboration and 
splendour (with ynu^ic) that made up for its literary short- 
comings, at least in its <»arlier period. 

At the French Courts of Henry IV and Louis XIII, what 
were known as Opera-ballets (later to be separated as opera 
and ballet) developed a musical richness {inth scenic effect) 
that made up for similar literary shortcomings. Yet agam 
came another form in the Coined le Ballet of Molifere. 

With the accesoioii of James I of England came the real 
efSorescence of the English masque, which under the hands 
ol Ben Jonson was to become a fairly balanced harmony of 
the three arts — ^ihe poet's, the musician’s, and the painter- 
cffisigner’s. 

It must of course be understood that in both the 
and ballet there was dancing ; but at the period 
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are now dealing, namely the last decade of the mAemtii 
first few decades of the seventeenth centuries, the 
technique of that art was — ^for stage purposes — comparatively 
so primitive as to make it almost a negligible quantity. 
There was dancing of course — ^that of “henchmen*’ and 
men and boys who performed a Morris, or houffon-4ances ; 
and that of courtier. Court-lady, or even, it might be, a Royal 
personage, who would take part in the stately Pavam or 
Almain, now and then unbending sufficiently to dance a 
Trenchnme (once Queen Elizabeth’s favourite) or Canary. 

But it was all cither an intrusion, alien to the general 
purport of the production, or else vastly overshadowed by 
the chief design, which was to present, with the aid of “ die- 
guisings ” and elaborate “ machines,” a sort of living picture 
or series of living pictures, expressing some mythological, 
allegorical episodes or complimentary idea. 

The chief aim was splendid pageantry ; something mainly 
to please the eye ; and secondarily to charm the ear ; with- 
out making too great claims upon the intellect. 

Among the leading English masque writers during the 
period we are considering were George Gascoigne, Campion, 
Samuel Daniel, Dekker, Chapman, William Browne, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher and Jonson. 

In France, at the Court of Henri Quatre, and under the 
direction of his famous minister, the great and grave SuUy — 
who himself took part in them— some eighty ballets were 
given between 1689 and 1610, apart from state balls and 
hch masquis. 

In England among the more notable masques produced 
during about the same period were the following 

1685. The Masque of “ Lovely London,” perforbisd 
before the Lord Mayor. 

A Masque planned by order of Queen Elizabeth 
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m honour of the wedding ot King James Vl^of 
Scotland and .^nne of Denmark 

1594. A Masque before Queen Elizabeth at Whitehall. 

1604. A Masque by Samuel Darnel, “The Twelve God- 
desses,” arranged by Queen Anne, Consort of 
James 1, in honour of the Spanish Ambassador, 
at Hampton Court 

1606. “ The Masque of Blackness,” by Ben Jonson (his 
first loal masque) given on Twelfth Night at 
Whitehall 

1606 Ben Jenson’s Masque of Hymen,” for the mar- 
riage of llobert Devereux, third Earl of Essex, 
with the Earl of bufiolk’s vounger daughter, 
Francos Howard 

1608 Ben Joiison’s “Masque of Beauty”— a sequel to 
the “ Masque ol Blackness ” at the request of the 
Queen Consoit, who, with the Ladies of the Court, 
took part in the pcrfoimance This was followed 
m the same year bv^ his “Hue and Cry alter 
Cupid,” given at Court on Shiove Tuesday, in 
celebration ol Loid Viscouut Haddington’s mar- 
riage 

1609 Ben Jonson’s “ Masque of Queens ” at Whitehall 
on Twelfth Night 

All these wcie elaborate productions those of Jonson 
being mdeed beautiful Ihcir literary value has long been 
reahsed, and one sees in them some ol Ins finest work. The 
introductory descnptions and the stage-directions are singu- 
larly noinute and caielul, and, m their way, are qmte as well 
woith study as the beauties of his strong and noble verse. 

H8 wntes of scenes and costumes as if he loved them . as 
when, in “The Masque of Blackness,” he describes the 
Moon, “ tnumphant m a silver throne Her garments 
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wl^te and silver, the dressing of her head antique, and 
crowned with a luminary or sphere of light ; which, striking 
on the clouds, and brightened with silver, reflected, as 
natural clouds do, the splendour of the moon. The heaven 
about her was vaulted with blue silk, and set with stars of 
silver, which had in them their several lights burning,” 

And again : The attire of the masquers was alike in all, 
without dillerence ; the colours azure and silver ; but re- 
turned on the top with a scroll and antique dressings of 
feathers, and jewels interlaced with ropes of pearl. And for 
the front, ear, neck, and wrists the ornament was of the most 
choice and Orient pearl : best setting ofl from the Iflack.” 

For the scenery and mechanii'al effects or “ machines ” 
as they were called — there was Inigo Jones, the travelled 
artist-arc hiU'ct who had seen many a masking in Italy ; 
for the musi(' there was Alfonso Feirabosco, son of the 
Italian composer, a])pointcd music-master at the Court of 
James I ; and for Mattre dc danse, tlnue were Thomas Giles 
and Hieronimus Herne. 

It was a noble com])any who took part in the performances. 
In “ The Masque of Jflackness,” though theie were only 
three speaking parts, Oceanus, Niger and ^Ethiopia — the 
impersonators of which are not recorded- -there was no less 
a personage than Queen Anne herself. Consort of King 
James, who appeared as Euphoris, supported by the Coun- 
tess of Bedford (Aglaia), Lady Herbert (Diaphane), the 
Countess of Derby (Eucampse), Lady Rich (Ocyte), Countess 
of Suffolk (Kathare) and other fair ladies of title. 

The “ Masque of Beauty,” a superb spectacle given at the 
Court some three years later by express command of Her 
Majesty, had for speaking parte only three, namely those of 
Boreas — “ in a robe of russet and white mi red, full and ba^ed ; 
his hair and heard rough and horrid; his wings grey, and 
fuU of snow and icicles ; h%s mantle borne from him with wires 
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a/nd in several puffs . Januanus — in a throne of sih)^ ; 
his robe of ash colour, long,frmged wUh silver , a whiie mande , 
hiS wings white and his baslms^*^ and Vulturnus — in a 
blue coloured whe and rmnth, pvft as the former, hut somewhat 
sweeter , hs face hlacl, arid m his head a red sun, showing he^ 
came fom the ^ast ” 

Following the enliance of Vultumns, bringing — in refer- 
ence to the formf^i “ Masque of Bhekness ” the good news 
of his disco ver\ of a lost isle wheieon the black but lovely 
daughters of Niga had been languishing in obscuiity, there 
came a ime pageant 

Here,” as Jousoii’s stage duertions desciibe it, “ a 
cuitain \ias diawn in wIikIj tin night \as painted, and the 
scene was discovried winch (bccuisf the foirnei u is manne, 
and these vet of lucessiiy tocoim fioni the sea) 1 devised 
should be an isl ind lloaling oil a c aim w iter In tlie midst 
thereof w is a Scat of State called the Throne ol Beauty, 
erected , dnided into ei^^^ht ^quiics, and distinguished by so 
manv Ionic jiilasteis In these srjuaies, the sixteen masquers 
were placed l)> couples, bdiiiid them in the centre of the 
thioiie was a tiiluccnt pillir shining with sevcial coloured 
lights, that re fleeted on then backs From the top of vihich 
pillar went several aMhes to lit pihstois lu front, little 
C'u])ids 111 flviug posUiie, waving of \ m ( xths anci lights, bore 
up the cornice , o\ci winch weie eight liguies, representing 
the elements of Beauty, which idvanced upon the lomc, and, 
being females, had the Coiintliiun order ” 

They were Splendour, Seremtis, Germmatio, Laetitia, 
Tempeiiee, Veimstas Uignitrs, and Perfectio. Minute 
descnption is given of their garmc nts, but is too lengthy 
for inclusion here The stage directions then proceed • 

“ On the top of all the throne (as being made out of all 
these) stood Harmonia, a personage whose dressing had 
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sopei^mg of all the others, and had her robe painted fall of 
figures. Her head was compassed with a crown of gold, 
having in it seven jewels equally set. In her hand a lyra, 
whereon she rested. 

“ This was the ornament of the throne. The ascent to 

* j 

which, consisting of six steps, was covered with a multitude 
of Cupids (chosen out of the best and most ingenious youth 
in the kingdom, noble and others) that were torch-bearers ; 
and all armed with bows, quivers, wings, and other ensigns 
of love. On the sides of the throne were curious and elegant 
arbours appointed ; and behind, in the back part of the isle, 
a grove o( grown trees laden witli golden fruit, which other 
little Cupids plucked, and threw' at each oiliei, whilst on the? 
ground, leverets picked up the bruised apples and left them 
half eaten. The ground-plat of the whole was a subtle in- 
dented maze ; and in the two foremost angles were two 
fountains that ran continually, the one Hebe’s and the other 
Hedonc’s ; in the arbours w^cre placed the musicians, who 
represented the shades of the old poets, and were attired in 
a priest-like habit of crimson and purple, with laurel gar- 
lands. 

The colours of the masques were varied ; the one half 
in orange tawny and silver ; the other in sea-green and 
silver. The bodies of short, skirts on wliite and gold to both. 

“ The habit and dressing for the fashion was most curious, 
and so exceeding in riches, as the throne whereon they lay 
seemed to be a mine of light, struck from their jewels and 
their garments. 

“ This throne, as the whole island moved forward on the 
water, had a circular motion of its own, imitating that which 
we call motum mundi, from the east to the west, or the right 
to the left side. . . . The steps whereon the Cupids sat^ad 
a motion contrary, with analogy ad motum planetarum, from 
the west to the east ; both which turned with their several 
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ligbite. And with these thjree varied motions, at onoe« |he 
whole scene shot itself to the land.” 

After a chorus with echoing refrain, “ Vulturnus the wind 
spake to the river Thamesis, that lay along between the 
shores, leaning* upon his um, that flowed with water, and^ 
crowned with flowers ; with a blue cloth of silver robe about 
him ; and was personated by Master Thomas Giles, who 
made the dances. 

“ Vul. Rise, Aged Thames, and by the hand 
Receive the nymphs, within the land, 

And in those curious srjujiros and rounds 
Wherewith thou flow’st betwixt the grounds 
Of fruithd Kent and Essex fair 
That lends the gai lauds lor thy hair ; 

Instruct tlicir silver feet to tread, 

WliilvSt we, again, to sea are fled. 

“ With which the Winds departed : and tlie river received 
them into the land, by couples and fours, their Cupids coming 
before them. 

Those dancing forth a most curious dance, full of excellent 
device and change, ended it in the figure of a diamond, and 
so, standing still, were by the musicians with a second Song, 
sung by a loud tenor, celebrated. 

“ So Beauty on the waters stood, 

Wlicii Love had severed earth from flood ! 

So when he parted air from Are, 

Ffe (lid with cunvord all inspire ! 

And then a motion he them taught, 

The older than himself was thought. 

Which thought was, yet, the child of earth, 

For Love is elder than his birth. 

^" The song ended ; they danced forth their second dance, more 
subtle and full of change than the fortner ; and so exquisitely 
perfomied, as the hinges majesty {incited first by his own liking 
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to {kat which all others there jyreserd wished) required them both 
again after some Ume of dancing with the lords. Which timCy 
to give them respUe, was intermitted with a song 
“ This song was followed by others 

“ After whch songs they danced galhards and corant os ; and 
'with those excellent graces^ that the music appointed to celebrate 
them, showed 'it could he silent no longer , hut, hy the first 
tenor, admired them thus : 

H ‘‘SONG 

“ Had those thal dwelt m enor foul, 

And held that women have no soul. 

But seen the‘=ie move , they would have then 
Said, vomen were the soids ol men , 

So tlicv do im)\e each he ut and c^e 
With the w Olid's soul, tiue harmony 

Here they danced a third most ikqant and curious dance, 
and not to he described again hg any art hut that of their oum 
footing, which ending in thr figun that was to produce the jourth, 
January from his state saluted them thus : 

Janu Your Grace is great, as is your Beauty, damqp ; 

Enough my feasts have pioved vour thankful flames 
Now use your scat , that seal which was, befoie, 
Though straying, unccitam floating to each shore, 

And to whose having e\ery dime laid claim, 

Each land and nation uig<'d as the aim 
Of their ambition, Beauty’s perfect throne. 

Now made peculiar to this pi ue alone ; 

And that by impulsion of youi destinies, 

And Ills attractive beams tliat lights these skies , 

Who, tliongh with ocean compassed, never wets 
His hair therein, nor wears a beam that sets 

Long may his light adorn these happy rites, 

As I renew them , and youi gracious sights 
En]oy that happiness, even to envy, as when ^ 
Beauty, at large, brake forth and c onquered men ! 

At which they danced their last dance mfo thevr throne again,** 
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These quotations, though necessarily brief, illustrate rfihe 
characteristic elements in the construction of the masque — 
dancing, music, song, spoken verse and elaborate scenic 
effect. 

The reference fo Thomas Giles, '‘who made the dances,’*, 
to the dances themselves, “ gallwrds and corantos^^^ and that 
charming admission as to “ a third most elegant and curious 
dance ” not to be described again ‘ by any art but that of 
their own footing ” ; the reference t(^ the arbours in which 
“ were placed the musicians, who represeiited the shades of 
the old poets, and weie attired in a piiest-likc habit of ciimson 
and purple, with laurel garlands”; the song of Ihe “first 
tenor ” — “ Had those that dwelt , . and January’s speech 
apostrophising women’s beauty ; abov^e all the loving descrip- 
tions of the scenery and mechanical etiects, must all be of 
uncommon intciesr to those w’ho know anything of the history 
of the French ballet, because it is so closely paralleled in the 
descriptions giv^eii some seventy years later by the Abb6 
Menestrier of the enter tamments at tlio Court of Louis XIV. 
The ISnghsli “ masques ” of the Cttriy seventeenth were, in 
efleet, the French “ ballets ” of the early eighteenth century. 
To return, however, to the English Couit oi James I. 

The Queen and Ladies of her Court once again took part 
in the entertainment of His Majesty as repiescntauves of the 
various types of Beauty introduced m the couise of the 
masque, and ) et again were they found in the noble “ Masque 
of Queens/' celebiated from the House of Fame, by the Queen 
of Great Biitam with her Ladies, at WhitehaU, February 2nd, 
1009, which was dedicated to the young Prince Henry, as 
to the origin of which Ben gives the following interesting 
note : “ It increasing,” he says, “ to the third time of my 
being used in these services to Her Majesty’s personal presenta- 
tions, with the ladies whom she pleaseth to honour * it was 
my first and special regard, to see to the digmty of their 
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peMpons. Foi which reason 1 chose the argument to be ^ 
cdebraiion of honourable and true Fa m bred oui of Virt^te” 
All of which in a sense foreshadowed the various symbolic 
ballets later at the Court of France, such as La Verite, ennmie 
apparewes, 'nhich we shall come to consider in due course. 
The thing l(j realise now is that these masquelof Ben Jonson 
and of other men ot his period were tire finest flowering of a 
form of entertainment wliicli had been struggling for definite 
shape throughout the previous century, indeed from the days 
of dr Bt tta’s fete in 14iS9. and had ii'ceived its most recent 
and most effective stimulus from France rn the production of 
Beaujoyeux’b wondrous svmbolic and rnythologic “baUet” 
some twentv odd years before Ben Jonson ’s Gist “masque” 
was produced. The Knglish masque - partly iramatic 
“interlude” v itli song, music and dance introduced, was in 
eflect a ballet, and was a direct inllueiice in the formation ol 
the “ opera ballets ” vihitli were subsequently to be the 
delight ol the Kieiich Court for a century oi more 
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BALLET ON TUV. MOVE 

J I? the masque was a LIiul of ballet that did not move 
from its appointed place within si^ht of the Royal and 
Courtly audience, by whom it was comniajidod as a spectacle 
for private entertainment, there was a “ ballet which did* 
and bec^xmc, like the cairousels ” and triumphs/’ a very 
public spedacle, nanuly the halkf'ambuhtlotre, or perijiatetic 
‘‘ ballet/’ said to have oiijrinated ainoiiff the Portuguese* and 
much encouraged hy the ('’liuich. 

The Beatiiication of Ignatius Lo>ola in 1609 is an instan(*e 
of peripatetic ballet Janious in the history oi the dance. 

Interesting account of it is given by the invaluable Menea- 
trier, who writes : 

‘‘As the Jesuits had a w'ar-hke character, tliey cliose the 
Siege of Troy lor the subject of their ballet. The first act 
took place before the cIuiicJi of Notre Dame at Lorette. It 
was there they stood the wooden htuse. Full of Jesuits, the 
machine begun to move, while numerous dancers acted the 
most remaikable leafs of arms o^ Achilles, Ajax, Hector and 
iEueas. T’he rnonstious horse and its retinue advanced, 
preceded by a biilliant orchestra. They ariivcd at the Place 
St. Roch, where the Jesuits had Ihcix <‘hurch. The city of 
Troy, or at least a part of its towers and ramparts, constructed 
of wood, occupied a thiid of this place. A piece of w^all was 
broken down, to give entrance to the horse, the Greeks 
descended from the machine and the Trojans attacked them 
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wit^} guns. The enemy defended with the same arms, and 
the two sides fought — ^while dancing! Eighteen great 
staves filled with fireworks caused the burning and the ruin 
of Troy!’’ 

One might be puzzled to know how the author of such 
a drama would introduce Saint Ignatius Loyola on the 
scene. The maker of the “ book,” however, had no qualms, 
and, leaving the Greeks and Trojans buried beneath the ruins 
of Ilium, on the following day, he led the spectators to the 
seashore “ Four brigantines, ’ the chronicler proceeds, 
“richly decorated and fenced, painted and gilded, covered 
with dancers and ‘ choirs of music,’ present Ihemselves at the 
Port. They bring four ambassadors, who, in the name of the 
four quarters of the globe, come to swear homage and fidelity, 
to offer pre&cnbs to the newly beatified, to thank him for his 
benefits and to beg lus piotcction for Ihe future All the 
artillery of the Forts and of the \esscls salute the brigantines 
on their entrance. The ambassador then mount the cars in 
waiting and advance towards the Cc»l[ege ol the reverend 
fathers, with an eseoit of three hunched Jesuits on horse- 
back, dressed as Greeks ! Four troops of inhabitants of the 
four quarters of the world, dressed m national costumes, 
dance round the cars. The realms, the provinces, repre- 
sented by their genu loci, mairh before their ambassador. 
TJie tioop from America is the first, and among the dancers 
are many children disguised as monkeys and parrots, and 
twelve dwarfs, mounted on little nags. The car of Asia is 
drawn by twro elephants Six superb hordes form the team 
of the others ” The div^rsitv, the richness of the costumes 
was not the least ornament of this singular ballet, for it is 
said that several of the actors had on their garments precious 
stones of great value. 

It is the Portuguese who claim to have invented the true 
ambulatory ballets, which— designed in imitation of the 
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Thyrennian ‘‘ pomp ” described by Appius Alexander— wre 
danced in the streets of a town proceeding from place to 
place, with movable stages and properties. The performances 
were given on saints’ days and with the greatest solemnity. 

In the year ] 610 Pope Paul V. canonised Cardinal St. Charles^ 
Borromee, who, under the pontificate of Pius IV, his uncle, 
was patron of the kingdom of Portugal, and that grateful 
nation wished to honour him publicly. 

In order that it should be done with riie greater solemnity, 
they put his image on boaid a ship, as if he were coming 
back once morci to assume the protection of the kingdom of 
Portugal. 

‘‘ A richly decorated vessel wuth tiying sails of divers 
colours and silk cordage of njagmficent hues, carried the 
imago of the saint unchT a canopy of gold brocade. On its 
aj)pearance in the roads all the vessels in poll, superbly 
arrayed, advanced to meet it. iii\d lendering military honours, 
brought it back with grc.it pomp, and a saluti' from the guns 
of Lisbon and all th(‘ vessels m Port. The reliquaries of the 
patron faints of Poitugal, earned by tJie nobles o 1 statii and 
followTd by tlie idigious, civil and military bodies received 
the new Saint on disembarcation.” 

As so(m as the image was landed, it was rf^ceived by all 
the monks aiul the whole of the ecclesiastical body, who 
went to meet it in ])rof*ession with four large chariots con- 
taining different tableaux. The lirst car represented Fame, 
the second the town of Milan, the third i Portugal, and the 
fourth the Church Besides the chariots, each company of 
monks and each Brotliorhood carried its own particular 
Saint on rich litters, called by the Portuguese aiidarillas.” 
The image of St. Charles was oniamentcd with precious 
stones to the value of twenty-six to twenty-seven thousand 
crowns ; several others to the value of sixty, seventy and 
eighty thousand crowns, and the jewels that were dis- 
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pilled at this fete were estimated at more than four 
millions. 

Between each chariot were troops of dancers, who repre- 
sented, in dancing, the more notable of the acts of the Saints. 
Octavio Accoromboni, Bishop of Fossombronc, who obtained 
these honours for St. Charles, was at this time in the town 
of Lisbon, where he had gone to collect certain monies that 
^ Portugal was giving to the Pope. He has left us a descrip- 
tion of this fete, in which he remarks that ‘‘ the Italians 
and more especidlly the Romans, should not bo surprised to 
read that ddiices and ballots formed a part of so sacred a 
ceremony, because* iji Poj-iugal j)rocessiou8 and fetes would 
not seem elevated nor serious enough unless accompanied 
by these manifestations of jov.” 

In order to prepare for these fetes, donees, ballots and 
processions, the Lisbon lolk had decorated, several days 
beforehand, big masts elected at the doors of tbc churches 
where the service was to be hold, and at diflerent places on 
the roads where the processions and perionnanees would 
pass. These masts were of pino, gilded and decked wdth 
crowns, streamers and baiincis ol diflerent colours, similar 
to the masts put up in France at the doois of the magis- 
trates' houses on the fu.:>t of May in several towns of the 
kingdom, a custom which has given to these masts the name 
of ‘ Mayiiole.’ The Spaniards call them ' Mayos,’ or ‘ Arboles 
de Enamoradoa ’ (Lovers’ trees) because young men plant 
them on the first ol May at the door of their mistresses’ 
houses.” The iirocession jiassed through tiiumphant arches, and 
the streets were hung with tapestries and strewn with flowers. 

Three masts w^ere planted at the places of the actual 
performance, one at the spot at the port where the pro- 
cession was to start after the landing of the image of St. 
Charles, another in the middle of the route, and the third 
at the door of the church where the procession was to end. 
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and where the image of the saint was to be placed. T!l^e 
masts marked the places for the perfonnances, for it ^as 
there the procession stopped, and the dancers made their 
chief entrances in the ballet.’’ Needless to say immense 
sums were spent on the fete. 

These arc •but two instances of the hallet-ainhulatoire. 
More might be given, but tli(\se will sulfice to afford aon)e idea 
of a type of spectacle which the older historians speak of as 
a ballet,” l)ur which is of s}»ecial interest to us by reason^ 
of the contrast it forms to tbe masque, which was the reverse 
of “ ambulatoTv/’ and from Ucl that though in direct 
contrast on another score, namely, that it was r)ot a private 
but a public spectacle, it was under the “ immediate patron- 
age ” of the (1mr<'h ! 

Neither the masque nor the buUvl-au^lmlaioirv, was yet 
a theatrical entertamment ; Imt it is curious, ii. it not, 
to note that they had a ceitam lunship with theatrical 
tradition, for these magminsMit penpatetii* ballets” of tbe 
ccch'siaslics had had a ]iriinitivc Joieiuniau* in the ]>eriorm- 
ance of I’licspis with Ins tiavelhiig car in (Jrecian towns and 
village's some six centuries belore the Clirisliau era ! Kvon 
as, later, we in iourteenth-century Kngland liad inr Mystery 
and Miracle ])lays tiavelling irom ‘"station” to "’station” 
in similar fashion, and our " mummers ” or niincrs ; while, 
on the otlu'T hand, the mascpie itself, as a private entertain- 
ment of the English Court, with its stage, and ""machines,” 
scenery, dancing, music and song, not to menliou its Royal 
and Courtly audience, was h^rerunner of similar entertain- 
ments which a ccntuiy later were to become the features 
of the Courts of I^ouis XIV and XV, and from (liat to develop 
under Royal Patronage into the Ballet of the I'hcatre. 



CHAPTER X 

COURT BALLKTS ABROAD. 1609-1650 

W HILE tlie Eaglish Coiiii; was enjoying its masques, 
during the reigns of Henry Vlll, Elizabeth and 
James, and the French were labouring fortli their heroic 
ballets mider Jlcnri Quatre— moie than eighty having been 
given from 1589 to 1610, without counting insignificant 
balls and masquerades —Itnly was similarly keeping up in 
the movement which her evamplo had origiiirdly inspired. 

It was the custom tliere to celebiate the birthday of the 
Princess by an annual public leto. As one old historian 
records, the more usual sjioctaides ol these celebrations 
were in the form of “ Carrousels, Touniois, des Comedies, 
des Actions en Musique, des Festins, dos Feux d’Artifice, 
des Muscarades quand cos F^'des se trouvent au temps du 
Carnaval, des Presens, des Illuminations, des Chasses, des 
Courses sur la Neige et sur la Clace suivant la saisou, des 
Promenades ct des Jeux sur les Eaux.’”* 

The Court of Savoy was jarticularly devoted to such enter- 
tainments. 

In 1609 there w^as a hallet d\nmcs, entitled, “ II Sol nascenfe 
nelV oscuritd dell Tdc,' danced by the “ S(‘rene ” Princes of 
Savoy, the occasion being the anniversary of the birth of 
* their Royal father, the Duke Charles EmannueL 

Again, in 1611, the Prince of Piedmont gave a fete in 
honour to his father’s birthday, representing The Taking 
of the Isle of Cyprus.” 
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In the year 1615 tvas produced a mounted ballet at tms 
same Court (Savoy) for the arrival of the Prince d’Urbin. 
This was an attack and a combat to music against three 
hundred men on foot, who formed different companies of 
various shapes, lunated, oval, square and triangular. They^ 
had drilled theft* horses so well that they were never out of 
step with the rhythm of the music. There were numerous 
cars drawn by lions, stags, elephants, rhinoceroses, etc., 
and as they represented the tiiumph of Love over War, the 
Four Quarteis of the World followed the cars of the victors 
mounted in as man}' chariots. The Car of Europe was 
drawn by horses, that of Africa by elephants, that of Asia by 
camels, that of America by ‘'unicorns” ! The cars of this 
festival had engraved work on them l)y Callot. 

In 1618, “The Elements,” a grand ballet and tourney 
w^as represented by the Duke of Savoy and his son, the 
Prince of Pjeduiont, on tlie former’s Inithday. 

“ The Temples of JVace and War on Mount Parnassus,” 
a ballet and tourney “ avec uii Festm h la Chmoise,” formed 
the entertaiiiment ol the following \eai. 

“ The Judgment ol Floia on the Dispute of the Nymphs 
over the Crown ol Floweis presented to Mnje. Eoyale on 
her Birthday,” is the lung and stalely titic ol a iete given at 
Turin in 1020. 

“The Tribute of the Divinities of the Sky, Air, Sea and 
Infernal regions,” was a giand ballet and tourney of 1021. 

“ The Ballet ol tJie Seven Kmgs ol China ” was another. 

“ The Jov of Heaven and Earih,” a fete in honour of the 
Duke’s birthday in 1021, was loliowed by “ Bacchus triom- 
phant dcs Indes, avec uue Action eu Musique et une Chasse 
Pastorale,” in the same year. This was a fete in honour of 
the Duke Charles Emmanuel’s birthday, and was performed 
by the pages of the Prince Cardinal Maurice of Savoy, at 
Rome on January 22nd, 1624. 
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\ “ Mount Parnassus and the Muses,” “ The Quarrel of 
the Defenders an(^ the Enemies of the Muses,” took place 
in February, 1624. “ Cadmus, victorioux du Serpent,” and 
“ Prometheus ” were notable ballets in J627. 

One of the most remarkable, and, according to contem- 
poraries, beautiful mounted ballets ever composed was that 
of “ iliolus, King of the Winds/’ which Alfonso Tluggicri 
Sansoverino presented at the weddijig of the Prince of 
Tuscany jn the year 1G2H in the »St. Croix Square, in Florence. 
On one of the sides of this srjuarc was a large reef with a cave 
hollowed out of its rock and closed hy a groat door secured 
with padlocks. 

Don Aidhony de Medici, who took the pnrt of master of 
the c*oml)a^ having roconnoilrod the course, yEoJus, King 
of the Winds, (‘nter(‘d, «qceojnpanie(l by twelve watermen 
to whom he ‘‘ had taught the* use oi sails and the nature of 
the winds.” Twelve Tritons walked Indore him blowing 
their t'’uin]>cts. Eight. Sirens replied on other instruments, 
accompanied liy Hoar-frost, hhghi ])ages represented tlie 
many efl'ecls of the Winds, causing cold, hot, damp, dry, 
clear, dull, serene or cloudy weather. 

'J^he two sponsors walked behind their pages. The chariot 
of the Ocean followed, drawn by two big whales. It repre- 
sented a rock covered with scaw'(‘(Hl, coral and difTcrent kinds 
of shells. Nymphs of the sea, rivers and springs were seated 
on this rock, and gave a musical concert with wind instru- 
ments presided over by Dolopea, wife of ^Eolus. .®olus, 
having passed in his chariot and arrived in front of 
the Prince’s box, saluted the bride, and after offering her 
his kingdom and all his troops, took a lance in his hand ; 
then, suddenly departing, went and thrust against the door 
of the Cave of the Winds. The padlocks broke, and the door 
being opened, thirty -two mounted men and a hundred and 
twenty-eight on foot were set at liberty. The men, rushing 
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like the winds they represented, ran to the other side of the 
square. Here iEolus stopped them and gave them orders 
to arrange themselves into a triangular figure. He led 
them in this order to salute the Princess for whom the fete 
was arranged. After having taken their places, they began to , 
manoeuvre their horses in a ring on the right ; they went 
in single file to make a chain, and sixteen of them having 
broken it, they formed a smaller one, from which eight 
more detached th(»niselves, making a stil* smaller one. The 
first horsemen, curveting, niainnuvnid th(‘ir horses to perform 
voltes and ha If- voltes, joining again witliout a halt, and, 
forming twos, fours and eighis, “ the> luingled ca])ers at the 
galop, wilh carac oiling in figures, jxufoiming a marvellous 
labyrinth with tlitur intertwiniims and evolutions.^' 

In the year llie siudmits oi the fJoDoge at libeims 

daiieed a ballet in joyful coniinemoration of the taking of 
La Rochelle, (he design ol wliieli, after ancient Roman 
models, was I’hi' Oonqncct of the Oar of Olory by the great 
Thcander." 

Unlike modern musical romedy, or revue/’ then* pur- 
ported to be a plot. The Giants ol the Liack Tower, iinsting 
in the might of their magic, published a challenge ‘"full of 
empty pride/’ by which they summoned all Knights-errant 
to the conquest ol the (kr of Glory. 

Lindamor, wishing to chastise the insolence of these fiends, 
arranges with thnm of his Iriends to go and fight them. The 
Blac.k Tower is lull of sorceries, and there was no means ol 
opening it, excepr by the sounding of an enchanted horn 
which the Giants had fasten ed to the Gate. Lindamor sounds 
it ; the Giants issue forth upon him and his comrades, and 
the contest being unequal, Ijindamor is compelled to with- 
draw and to leave his comrades in the hands of the Giants, 
who load them with chains, and fasten them to the Castle 
Gate to serve as a trophy to their vanity. 
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^Some country shepherds who had seen the adventure 
of Lindamor and the Oiants, persuade Caspis to take a 
part in favour of these unhappy knights. This shepherd, 
who was above the power of all magic, presents himself 
, before the captives, and first of all breaks their chains and 
sets them at hberty. Lindamor, well pleased at the courtesy 
of Caspis, discusses with him the means of avenging himself 
on the Giants of the Black Tower. He learns from this 
shepherd that the swoid of Cioridan is necessary for this 
enterprise, and that, in order to get it, it is necessary to put 
to sleep the Diagon to whom the Giants have given the 
charge of it The shepherd offers, himself, to do this and 
succeeds. But to get the swoid of Cloiidan something more 
was wanted than to put the Diagon to sleep The shepherd 
evokes the shatie of Cloiidan to find out fiom him w^hat must 
be done to make use of this sword succcsslully. 

The shade when called foiih, mfoims him that Theandei 
alone is capable of using it The rumour of this oratulax 
response having got abroad, Vulcan with his Cvclups pre- 
pares arms for Theander, who being preceded by Kenown 
and followed by Lmdamor reaches the place where the sword 
of Cioridan is guarded, seizes the swoid, after having 
chained the Dragon, presents hiinsolf with it at ijlie gate 
of the Black Tower, causes the gate to open at the sound 
ot the horn, defeats the Giants, draws from the Tower 
the Car of Glory, harnesses the Giants to it and triumphs 
finally over the arms and the enchantments of his 
enemies. 

The stor}", which smacks of some medurval romance of 
Chivalry, was really allegorical of the capture of La Rochelle, 
The late king was Theander , the shepherd Caspis was the 
Cardinal Richelieu, his prime mmistcr ; Lmdamor, the 
King, Henry III, who, being as yet only Due d’ Anjou, 
had attempted this siege m vain. The sword of Cioridan 
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was that of Clovis ; the Blaek Tower was La Boohelle ; 
and the magic charms were Heresy and Bebellion. 

Again, in the year 1628, a ballet of “ The Court of the 
Sun,” by an Abb4 Scotto, was danced at the Court of Savoy. 
Night played the overture, and at her command spirits and 
goblins made a “‘pleasing ” entrance, coming on from different 
directions. Night, however, warning them to be careful 
that Day did not surprise them, they retired into their 
caves, when the Morning Star introduced visions of the 
Morning, bright Dreams issuing from the ivory gate. The 
Star of V(mu3 rose from the sea to announce the arrival 
of the loveliest Aurora ever seen, and ordered the Zephyrs 
to rise and to strew flowers, the Dew to sprinkle perfumed 
water and the sweetest and most healthful influences. 

Aurora followed them, and having descended from Heaven, 
suddenly caused the Palace of the Sun (in Ionic architecture) 
to appear; the seven Planets and the twelve Honrs were 
seen in niches, from which they emerged to dance ; the 
Muses in other niches performed concerted movements, 
Time, the Year, the Reasons, the Months and the Weeks 
providing tlic music in the boxes of this palace. 

From the last examples, it is seen that philosophic, poetical 
and classic allegories were often used as the basis of ballets. 
The philosophic were “ those in which causes and effects, 
peculiar qualities and the origin of things, were expressed 
in a suitable story by the devices of the ballet.'' Several 
ballets of this kind weip seen at the theatre of the College 
of Clermont, principally, those of “ Curiosity,” “ Dreams,” 

“ Comets,” Illusion,” “ The Empire of the Sun,” “ Fashion.” 

In that of “ Curiosity ” it was desired to show that the good 
or bad use made of it contributes to the perfecting or spoiUng 
of the mind. Curiosity was represented by four characters, 
each forming a part of the ballet. The first of these was 
Useless Curiosity, which occupies itself only with trifles ; the 
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secoiid, Dangerous Curiosity, which seeks forbidden and 
harmful things^ and it was shown that these are the two 
kinds of curiosity to be avoided ! 

Among Useless Curiosities, was seen Idleness, with a troop 
^ of loiterers who ran about hunting for gossip and false 
rumours, merely to pass the time and trf find out what 
was going on in the world ” ; others who consulted 
almanacks to discover what the weather would be ; and also 
sleepers, who, awakening, entertained each other with their 
dreams, from wliicli they foretold what was about to happen ! 
Mistakes, New Opinions, Alchemy, Sorcery, Magic and 
Superstition were some of the “ characters in the scene 
showing Daiigerous Curiosity. 

The third and fourth parts showed Useful and Neces- 
sary Curiosity, r(\spectivcly. Useful Curiosity was repre- 
sented by travellers whose desire to learn all about the 
manners and eubioms of diflerent nations drove them 
into foreign countries ; also by pliysicians who work to 
gain experience.” In Necessary Curiosity was introduced 
the art of navigation, instanced by sailors, who, under the 
guidance of Tiphys, helmsman of the Argo, set out “ to 
discover new worlds ” ; another example of “ necessary 
curiosity ” being the lire brouglit from Heaven by Prome- 
theus for people eager to discover its use. The poetical 
allegories were not less ingenious than the philosophic, 
although “ they did not pretend,” as one old chronicler 
informs us, to so much precision.” 

In the same year at the Savoy Court, “ Alcee,^^ a ballet 
of fishermen, with intermezzi and some superb presents 
brought to Mme. Royalc for her birthday by the Prince of 
Piedmont and bis Cavaliers, was a grand water entertainment 
in which appeared, to quote an old historian, La Vaisseau 
de la Felicity accompagn^ dc toutes les Deitez (sic) avec les 
Concerts de Musique, dcs quatres Siemens avec leur machines ; 
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de la Representation en Music (sic), d’Arion, du Temps avec 
les anuses heureuses, des quatros parties du monde avec des 
Entries de Ballets, des quatros Saisons avec le tribut de 
toutes leurs douceurs pour Ic Festin ” This was given by the 
Duke in honour of Mnie. Eoyale on her birthday, and it 
was declared that a fete ‘'plus complette, plus magnifique 
et plus agreable ’ had never been seen, 

“Eternity” was the title of a ballet driven in 1629; “Le 
Temps Eternel ” following next year ; “ La Fehcite Pnblique ” 
the next; and in 1032, La ChahfcO Theatrale, representfee cn 
Ballet,” by the Caidinal of Savoy at his eountiy mansion 
was given in honour of his ]>rotber, tlie i>uke’s birthday. 

Among the “ moral ” ballets, there is hardly one more 
pleasing than tliat eoniposed to commemorate tlie birthday 
of the Cardinal of Savoy in 1631. The subject of this bdllet 
was “ Truth, the Eneiriv of Appeainnee, .is pioml bv Time ” 
—La \ erUa Nettnia diUu Apparoiia dal Tempo. 

This ballet opemed with a (hoi us ol False Rumours and 
Suspicions, foll()^\(Hl by Aj>p(v‘iiaiie« and Jac's ! They were 
curiously represented l)v chaiacleis dressed as cocks and 
hens, who sang a dialogue half in Italian iind half in French, 
mingled with the eluekings fA cocks and hens. The chorus 
by the latter ran as folio v\s : 

Sii gli aibon matutmi 
(V)1 c(U, cot, (ot, ( ot Lcint.imlo 
(\)1 < lu iirrii s UK ImiJ 
IC bjsbig]) inounorando 
Fia 1 sosj>e1t!, (* fra i Humori 
(^1, cu, ( u, < u, cu, (U, ( u, 

Haliiliam del novo st)l gli almi s]>L ndoii 

The cocks replied : 

Faiaaut la guerre au silence 
(Jot, cot, cot, avec uolS (‘bants, 

Cette douce violence 
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Bavit IcB Cieuz et les Champs. 

Et notre inconstant hospice 

Cot, cot, cot, cot, cot, con6 

Couvrc d'apparence un subtil artifice." 

^ After this quaint song, the scene opened, and a large 
Cloud was seen, accompanied by the Winds. “ Appearance ” 
also made her entrance at this moment. She had wings 
and a long peacock’s tail and her dress was hung with a 
number of mirrors. She was brooding over some eggs, from 
which hatched out — Pernicious Lies, Deceits and Frauds, 
White-Lies, Flatteries, Intrigues, Mockeries, I^diculous Lies 
and Idle Tales ! An eternal crow ! 

The Deceits were dressed in dark colours with serpents 
concealed among flowers ; th(‘ Frauds, clothed in hunters’ 
nets, struck bladders as they danced , the Flatteries were 
dressed as monkeys, Inliigues as lobster catchers with 
lanterns in their hands and on their heads ; Ridiculous Lies 
were represented by beggars who pretended to be cripples 
with wooden legs. 

Time, having driven away Appearance with all her Lies, 
opened the nest on which she had been sitting and there 
appeared a great hour-glass from which Time ordered Truth 
to come forth ; the latter then calling back all the Hours, 
danced with them the finale of the “ grand ballet.” 

Surely, the time is ripe for a revival of such a production ! 

“Paris” (1G35), “Le Th^^Ure de la Gloire ” (1637) and 
“ La Bataille des Vents ” (1610) were notable productions 
at the Court of Savoy ; but one of the most interesting 
of these seventeenth-century entertainments was that on 
February i9th, 1640, when at the same Court was given a 
“ Ballet of Alchemists ” in which, under a charming allegory, 
they made fun of those seekers of the philosopher’s stone 
who pretend to make gold. 

Hermes Trismegistus, dressed as a philosopher, with the 
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maeter^s ring, introduces some of the most celebrated 
chemists of different nations Morieno, an Italian ; Bauzan, 
a Greek ; Korner, a German , Uniser, a Swede , Cahd, a 
Turk ; Sandivoge, a Pole , Raymond LuUi and Hoitulaus, 
Spaniards , Dokon and Begum, Frenchmen , Pieire, a 
Lorraiuer ; Rasis, a dew , and Geb(‘i, an Arab. 

The Italian and the (ireck brought in a tuniace of five 
storeys and o(tagon«il m shape The Ortnan and the Swede 
brought 111 the alembics , the Tuik and the Pole came with 
flowers fc T dislilhug, vlmli thev cairied in baskets , the two 
Spamaids biouglit cliiicoal , the Funch lame with bellows 
to blow up the fue , the LoiTainci coined sk \es foi silting , 
the Jew and the Aiab had in iiont ol them leal hem a]»rons 
with various ])ockets, wheie the} (.iujcmI alum, vitiiol, 
sulphur and ingots of met<d 

For the giand ])aild tlie\ all woiked together aiound 
the furnace, whence thc'v drew a tlioinand piettv novelties 
to give to the ladies m the ambencc essences, luiucms, glass 
jcweUci}, nurion, biacchts, Cyprus po <dcr, paint and olhei 
treasures, veiy much as presents aie given at (Vitillons and 
big fancy dress balls to diy 

Yet anothci delightful pioduction of tics period must be 
chromclc'd, nanieb , the ''Ballet oi Tobacco,” dmcerl at 
Tuiin, the last day of Carnival, 105b TJie scene repiesented 
the Isle of Tobago, from nhuh fobauo tool mme^ mid 
gave happiness to ih( nations lo ahoin tin gods had giicn this 
plant First entcicd four High Pnests of that country, who 
drew forth snull fioni ceitam golden boves which they 
carried, and tlirew this powdei m the air to appease the 
Winds and Tempests Then with long pipes they smoked 
around an altar, making of their smoking tobacco a sort of 
sacrifice to their favourite Deitu^s For the second entry two 
Indians were twisting into a rope tobacco leaves. Two others 
were pounding it lu mortars to reduce it to powder, and made 
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the third entrance scene. The fourth was of snuF-takers, 
who sneezed and presented the snuff to each other, taking 
it in pinches with amusing ceremony ; while the fifth was 
a band of smokers gathered together in an Academy or place 
set apart for smoking, wherein Turks, Spaniards, Poles and 
other natiouahties received the tobacco from the Indians 
and proceeded to take it in their different ways.” 

Such, in brief, were some of the continental ballets of 
the first half of the seventeenth century, a period, it must be 
admitted, not lacking in ingenuity, or resource m means of 
entertainment. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE TURNING POINT: LE ROl ^^OLEIL AND HIS 
ACADEMY OF DANCING, 11)51-1675 

F or some, two centuries Italy had amused herself with 
Ballet as a courtly enteitainment ; and so, duiing one, 
had England and France. 

Now, in 1G51, it w^aa France who was to give the lead to 
Europe, for in February of that year Louis-Quatorze, then a 
lad of thirteen, aj)peared in a ballet by Bonserade, entitled 
“ Cassandra,” and this was the first, of many in whicli he 
took part until, at the age of thirty, he withdrew from the 
stage aud gavo his farewell pen'orniance in the ballet of 
“ Flora ” in IGGV). Strange, is it not, to think of a king as a 
ballet-dancer ? ^"et, had not our own King Heur}^ VIll been 
among the joyous masquers ? 

But Louis XIV was to become more tlian a mere j articipant 
in Ballet- - he was to become the virtual founder of modern 
Ballet as seen on the stage ; for it was he- —universal patum 
of the arts- - who w'as to found a Royal Academy of Dance and 
Music, to the existence and encouragement of which the 
modern development of both arts is largely duo. 

All these ballets had been either the principal object or 
the supplement of superb fetes given at Versailles or in the 
other royal palaces. Historians have described the fetes 
which Fouquet, the Comptroller of Finances, offered to Louis 
XIV. As a sidelight on the Comptroller’s magnificence and 
extravagance, the following is of interest. 

99 
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The king left Fontainebleau one evening in September, 
1660, with his entire Court, in order to have supper at the 
castle of Vaux-lo-Vicomte. The route, five leagues long, 
was illuminated with waxen torches ; and booths, put up at 
intervals, were laden with all kinds of refeeshment fdr the 
travellers. The castle, blazing with light, seemed to Louis 
like some palace of faerie. A magnificently furnished suite 
was set apart for Ilis Maj(»sty, and the Court was put up in the 
minister’s house. An immense sideboard, laden with gold and 
silver plate, was a feature of the room in which the king was 
to have supper, with a fountain playing in the middle. A 
splendid banquet was served, and a band placed in a 
gallery discoursed sweet music Numerous other tables 
were set out for the ('"oiirt ; and the wJiole of the king’s 
guard, even to the famous liverv servants, wore ertertaiued 
most sumptuously during the two days that the fete 
lasted. 

After supper the king took a walk by a lake the shores of 
v/hich were dccoiated with orange trees, lemon trees, and 
pomegranates, planted in gilded tubs, the fruit being available 
to all who wanted any. Thousands of torches difluscd a 
brilliant light. A theatre, built in the middle of the lake, 
offered yet further entertainment with a representation of 
“ The Triumph of Venus,” a ballet of a now kind, in which 
Tritons and Nereids, having swum about in the waves, 
afterw'ards proceeded to sing eulogies of King Louis. All the 
best musicians of Paris had been added to the king’s orchestra, 
and they were hidden behind the scenery of the theatre, 
and in the neighbouring thickets. On the following day there 
was a royal hunt, wdth tables served at all the meeting- 
places. There was fishing in the lake, from which the net 
brought in enonnous fish ; there was a play, then a ball, and 
finally fireworks ; not to mention the sumptuous and 
delicate, fare ; the exquisite wines and delicious liqueurs 
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which were provided on the same scale of nnliiaited 
extravagance. 

On the first day Louis, whilst adrairing the gardens and 
park from his window, had remarked on its beauty, but said 
that the view would be still more lovely if it were not shut 
in by a wood of ffiill trees that he pointed out. Next morning 
Fouquet drew the king to the same window and led the con- 
versation in such a way that Louis might repeat the remark 
he had made the evening before. 

‘‘ Sire, since that wood has the misfortune to displease you, 
it shall fall immediately.” 

Then at a gfven signal the lorest disappeared with a crash 
as if by magie, and Ihc loyal eye could see to the horizon. 
Sawn through during the night and attached lo nipcs that a 
hidden army of peaaanls pulled all at the same time, the trees 
fell at the voice of command. 

All this magnificence and extravagance astonished the 
courtiers, but served also to arouse considerable suspicion. 
The king’s brother remarked that the name of the castle 
should rather be To? Ic-Roi than Vaux-le-Vicomtc.* This fete, 
an act of homage, as imprudent as it w^as ambitious, hastened 
the downfall of its author, and from that very day his doom 
was assured. 

Among the many ballets in which Louis XIV himself took 
part, the more notable were ‘‘ Jje Tiioinphc de Bacchus,” 
“ Le Temps,” “ Les Plaisirb,” LWmour Maladc,” Alci- 
biade,” '‘La RaiUerie,” “ LTinpatience,” '‘Vincennes,” and 
“ Los Amours D<:^guises,” as well as some ot the comedie- 
ballets of Moliere. 

Louis represenled only the more exalted eharaeters, such 
as Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo ; though on occasion, to display 
the variety of his talent, he essayed an experiment in genre 
bouffonesque. Among the entries in the “ Triomphe de 
Bacchus,” for instance, there was one for some filous, tr^iineurs 
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d*ip6e, sortmt de palais de SiUme, Schauffis par le vin^ and th& 
King playing the r6le of one of the hlous/^ sang the following 
stanza : 

“ Dans le metier qni nous occupe 
Nos sentiments sonb assez beaux, 

Car nous prisons plus une jupe^ 

Que nous ne ferions vingt manteaux.” 

The Due Mercour, the Marquis de Montglas, the Messieurs 
Sanguin and Lachesnaye, garbed as attendants on Bacchus, 
addressed the following verses to the ladies of the Court, 
and the author had carefully indicated that they were to be 
spoken to the “ demoiselles : 

“ II n’est pas mal als^ d’acquenr nos offices, 

Et pour y parvenir le cliemm on est doux : 

Mais VOU3 no sauricz mieux vuub addresses qu’ a nous, 

Si vous voulez apprendic a devemr nourrices,” 

Copies of the “ book ” of the ballet are, I believe, extant ; 
and the designs for the costumes of the actors are still more 
curious. 

The members of His Majesty’s ballet, if they were not expert 
ballet dancers, could at least give ample proof of their nobility. 
Louis XIV counted marquises and marchionesses, dukes and 
duchesses, even princes and princesses and queens among his 
subjects, that is, bis dancing subjects. 

It was in 1661 that the king tounded the Dancing Academy. 
A room in the Louvre was assigned to this learned society, 
which, however, preferred to gilded ceilings the smoky walls 
of an inn having for its sign “ L’Ep4e de Bois.” It was in 
this favourite retreat that the members of the new Academy 
met together. It was here that the interests of the kingdom 
of the rigaudon and the minmt were regulated, where elec- 
tions were held, and, without breaking up the session, without 
even leaving their academic chairs, dinner was served to the 
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members on the table where each had just cast his vote. A 
tablecloth covered the green cloth ; the bottle followed the 
inkhom ; supper replaced the ballot-box ; and the assembly 
drank long draughts to the health of the new member. 

The letters patent for the foundation of the Dancing 
Academy read curiously. In the preamble, for instance, the 
king thus expressed himself : 

“ Although the art ol dancing has always been recognised 
as one of the most honourable, and the most necessary for 
the training of the body, to give it the first and most natural 
foundations for all kinds of exercises and amongst others to 
those of arms^ and as it is, consequently, one of the most 
useful to our nobility and others who have the honour of 
approaching us, not only in times of war in our armies, but 
also in times of peace, in the p(*ilormance of our ballets, 
nevertheless, during the disorder of the last wars, there have 
been introduced into the said art, as in all others, a great 
number of abuses likely to bimg them to irretiiovable ruin. 

“ Many ignorant people have tried to disfigure the dance and 
to spoil it, as exhibited m the personal appearance of the 
majority of people of quality : so that we sec few among those 
ot our Otjurt and suite who would be able to take part in our 
ballets, whatever scheme we drew uj) to attract them thereto. 
It being necessary, therefore, to provide for this, and wishing 
to re-establish the said art in its perfection, and to increase 
it as much as possible, we deemed it opportune to establish 
in our good town of Paris a Royal Academy of Dancmg, 
comprising thirteen of the most experienced men in the said 
art, to wit : 

MM. Galant du Desert, dancing-master to the Queen ; 

Pr^vot, dancing-master to the King ; 

Jean Renaud, danemg-master to Ills Majesty’s brother ; 

Guillaume Raynal, dancing-master to the Dauphin ; 

Nicolas de Lorges ; 
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Guillaume Renaud ; 

Jeau Picquet ; 

Florent Galant du D6sert ; 

Jean de Grigny.” 

These, lei us note, are the names ol the patriarchs of the 
French dance. * 

In 1669 the Abbe Perrin, who was official introducer of 
Ambassadors to Gaston, Due d’Orlcans, having obtained 
exclusive rights from the king, went into theatrical manage- 
ment, 1>aking as his colleagues the JVlarquis de Sourdeac to 
direct the scenic and mechanical efTects, and Cambert to 
supply the music. A certain Chain])cron advanced the money, 
and on March ‘28th, 1671, “ Pomone,” a pastoral in five act«, 
words by Perrin, music by Cambert, dances by Beauchamps, 
was produced at the tlieatie ol the Rue Mazarine. 

The whole thing ^as poor, but tliis did not prevent the house 
being crowded lor eight months, oo that at the end of this 
time Perrin drew out thiily thousand Irancs as his share : 
but the various members ol the little syndicate disagreed 
when it came to shaiiiig <jut. Lulli profited by their disputes, 
cleared out Perrin and his partneis, and started again in a 
disused tennis-court known as iJie Bel Air, situated in the 
Rue de Yaugirard, nea r the Luveinbourg. lie had as colleagues 
Quinauli for the poetic libretti, and an Itahan named Vigarani 
for the mechanical e Heels, uJie ol the cleverest stage managers 
in Europe at the tune, '^fhey produced there in 1672 the 
“ Fetes de Bacchus ct de rAniour.” When Moli^re died in the 
following year, the hall td the l^alais-Royal, which he had 
occupied, was giN^eii to Lulli, 

Louis XIV, by letters patent, dated 1072, concerning the 
non-forfeiture of nobility of ladies and nobles who were 
prepared to figure in the scene at the opera, authorises his 
“ faithful and wcll-bcloved Jean-Baptiste Lulli to add to the 
Royal Academy of Music and Dancing, instituted by these 
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presents, a school suitable to educate pupils as much for 
dancmg as for singing and also to train bands of violins and 
other instruments,’’ 

The Sun-King, in fact, exerted his care to such a point 
that ho himself superintended and wrote with his own hand 
the budget of4hc corps de ballet at the Opera. 

The order is dated January 11th, 1713. 

The male dancers were twelve iii number. 

Their united salaiies amounted to 8100 Iraiirs 

Two of them liad 1000 francs. 

Four, 800 francs 

Four, 600 francs. 

Two others, 400 francs. 

The ten temale dancers earned together 5100 liancs. 

The two pimcipals had 000 liancs. 

The four seconds had 500 francs. 

The four last 400 francs 

There were bcsnles • 

A master of the dancing-room, at 500 francs. 

A composer of ballets, at 1500 francs. 

A designer, at ll!00 francs. 

And a master- tailor, at 800 francs. 

The king busied himself even with the author’s royalties, 
and it must be confessed that he showed himself more generous 
proportionately tow aids the authors than towards the 
artists. According to a rate fixed by him, a hundred and 
twenty francs were paid for a ballet tor each of the first ten 
performances and oixtv francs for each following. 

La Bruyerc, author of Lcs Caractercs,” has spoken of the 
virtuosi of the dance w'ho shone in his time, and iii ciiticising 
their methods, he sheds hght on the dithculties which had 
already been surmounted in 1675. “Would the dancer 
Cobus please you, who, throwing up his feet in front, turns 
once in the aii, before legaining the floor I Again, “ Do 
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you ignore the fact that he is no longer young ? ” says La 
Bruy^re, when speaking to the susceptible ladies of the Court. 
It was Beauchamps or Le Basque, dancers at the Opera, 
that he meant. The famous Pecourt is also described under 
the name of Bathyle. “ Where will you find, I do not say 
in the order of knights which you look down upen, but among 
the players in a farce, a young man, who leaps higher into 
the air whilst dancing, or who cuts better capers ? As for 
« him, the crowd is too great, he refuses more women than he 
accepts.” 

P6court, the adored of the beauties of the time, was the 
favoured lover of Ninon do rEnclos. One day, the Mar6chal 
de Choiseul, his rival, met, at the house of their common 
mistress, the popular dancer, who was dicssed in what was 
apparently a uniform. 

‘‘ Ah,” said he ironically, since when have you turned 
soldier, M. P6court ? And in what corps are you servmg ? ” 

“ Marshal,” was the reply, ‘‘ 1 comvmnd a corps in which 
you have long served,^^ 

Blondi, Beauchamps’ nephew; Feuillet, Desaix, Ballon, 
Baudiery-Laval, and his son Michcl-rJean a good dancer and 
an excellent mechanical contriver , Mesdemoiselles Subligny, 
Pr6v6t, Carville, and Le Breton, were also stars of the 
period, of some of whom there will be more to say presently. 
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CHAPTER SlI 


SOME EAliLY STARS AND BALLETS 

F or some time after the fomidinp of the King’s Dancing 
Academy the French Opera stage was ungraced by the 
feminine foim, though women took part in the perform^ iice 
at some of the minor theatres, such as the famous Theatres 
of the Fair m Puns. \ 

For the entertainment of the more emailed sectioiy; <f 
Society the more exalted ladies themselves perfoimej, at 
Court, however, not uii the public stage, where, as in ourtown 
theatre in Ehzabethan times, youths pla^ ed tlie women’s 
Such was the case in Die production of a ballet by Lulliknd 
Desbrosses in 1G72, “ Lcs FiHes de 1 amour et de Bacchus,'’ in 
which M. le Due de Monmouth, M. le Due do Villeroy, If le 
Marquis de Rassen, and M Legrand, executed various 
dances supported ” bv r>eauehamp8, M. Andi^, Favier anfl 
Lapicrre, profcbsional male dancers at the Opera. 

Of these the leader was Beauchamps, director of the Roy J # 
Academy of Dancing, composer of, and superintendent 
the Court Ballets of Louis XIV m IGC], and made mattre ( les 
ballets to the Academv in 1G7J. lie danced with the Id ng 
in the entertainment at Court, and though La Binyere sa yg 
of him, quUl felait les janibes en avant, etfatsait an tour\^ 
Van avant que de retomher a tern y'" showing that even in ihq ge 
days the public loved “ sensation,” he was ordinarily a grif ve 
and dignified executant. He was one of the first experimeiutal- 
ists in the direction of inventing a system of Ghoregra bhy, 
or the writing down of dances in a kind of shorthand, so 
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a dance once designed should never be lost^ but could be 
read and repeated as easily as a piece of music. In this he 
was only following on the track of old Arbeau, but his system 
was different, and, if not ideal, at least it paved the way to a 
better. Beauchamps died in 1705. 

P6court, who was premier danseur et ntattre des ballets de 
VOpira,^^ made his d6bnt only in 1672. His style was what is 
knovTi as “ dcmnaractere,^'' and he is said to Lave had notable 
effeci; on the ladies of his day, his amazing lightness fairly 
turning their heads. 

RIondi, a nephew of Beauchamps ; Ballon, who became 
piaitrc d danser to Louis XV ; Baudiery-Laval, a nephew of 
Boi/on, who succeeded his uncle as dancing-master fo the 
llojal Family and nm'ilrc des ballets at Court ; Michel-Jean 
Baidicry-Laval, son of the last-named, who was not only a 
maUre d danser, but is said to have been the first stage manager 
to lave used lycopodium powder, which used to be the chief 
m^ans of producing stage lightning ; those were some of the 
lesser stars of the end of the bevenleeuth and beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries in France, and they were to be followed 
by Louis-Piorrc Dnpr(5, who came to be known as Le Grand 
Duprf, and who surpassed all his forerunners by the grace and 
the dignity of his dancing, and the noblesse of his poses. He 
tiade his dSbiit in 1720, was long the premier danseur at the 
Hpora, and did not retire till J751. 

To hark back, however, to 1672, when there were only 
ten to play the women’s parts. The reason for the dearth of 
minine stars was quite simple. The Academy was in its 
^ fancy. There were no properly qualified professional 
^ nseuses^ and the courtly amateurs were too courtly — 
d too much amateurs— to appear to advantage on the stage. 
Academy came to alter all that, 
revived a genuine interest in dancing as an art worthy 
'raerious consideration ; and Lulli, that inspired monkey of 
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a dancing-musician, did the rest ; for it was his opera-ballet, 
‘‘Le Triomphe de L’ Amour,” produced on May 16th, 1681, 
which brought the presence of women dancers to the boards. 

Various high ladies of the Court, the Dauphiuc, la Prin’Cesse 
de Conti, Mile, de Nantes, and others, formed a usefid 
background, but the entire fembiine 'personnel of the dancing 
school numbered only four — ^Mllc. Lafontaine, Mile. Le 
Peintro, Mile, Fornon, and Mile. Roland, the first-naaned ^ 
being the leader, the premise dcs premihes dansemm^ and 
accorded the tille so often granted to successive premieres 
since then, of Jivmc de la Danse, / 

Thai admirable histonan of French opera, Castil-Blcfze, has 
given excelhmt account of the state of affairs towards ^he end 
of the seventceuih century. ‘ 

“ The lack of good danoers,” he says, was doubtUoss an 
obstacle in the way of the introduction of giund balle ^ at the 
Royal Academy. ‘ Les Foi es de L’Amour et de BacchJis,’ ‘ Lo 
Triomplie de L’Amour,’ aiid all productions of the saujie kind 


commonly called at that time Ballets, were really ihothing 
less than Operas treated in such a way as to give a littlje more 
freedom for the introduction of dances, the singing being 
nevertheless still the main object. J^ecourt, who mpde his 
dihut in ‘ Oadiuus,’ shared the honours of the dancio with 
Beauchamps, with Uolivet, a capital mime, and anoth er good 
dancer named L’Etang. The company of singers also in- 
cluded some notable personalities, and ilu'ugh the fi motions 
of singer and dancer were usuaUy kept pretty wcl 1 apart, 
one actress, Mile. Desmatins, managed, in the o pera of 
‘Perseus,’ to score a double success as singer and dance r, a very 
unusual combination, as it is seldom indeed that a dancer* 
is good for much as a vocalist. Vigarani, an Italian tllieabrical 
machiniste, of great talent, had charge of the th catnips of the 
Court ; and another Italian, Rivani, and FrancisJ Berein, 


fulfilled a similar function with regard to the Opera. 
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Italian ballets, executed by Itahon dancers, were among the 
favounte diversions of the French Court towards the end of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eigliteenth centunes, which 
accounts for the frequency vith which the) appear m the paint* 
ipgs of Watteau, Lancrot, and other artists of the peiiod That 
of Llmpatiencc ” had been partly translated into the French 
m Older that Louis XIV might tahe part m it, and was, like 
all th( comedy ballots of the time, a senes of detached scenes 
quite independent of cdch oilici m rcl> depicting the \aTious 
amusing e\amp]cs ot iinpatieiKc which one usually finds - 
in oil ler people t 

Th ^ taste, however, for the Italian ballet, bv no moans 
inierf eied with tlie devdopnieiit of the lutive l>pc, which 
receivf '(1 not onl r the suppoit of tho nobilitv but increasing 
aiippoijt on the Sessional and technical side, for autliois, 
musKj ans, and dai Cds wdc bi ginning to realise that balld 
was a •‘^oirn of art whuli had long been too neglected, and that 
it WiXs worthy of attention 

* L< ! Temps de la Pai\ leprcsentecl at Fontainebleau, was 
given bj the cor/js dc bullet ol the jj(w1> founded Atadimie 
Hoyale , illustrious dancers and scimis oL the nobility all taking 
their alfliaic m the pioduction ^he women dancers from the 
tlieatrd', who mingled with the piinccssrs and ladies of the 
Court, i were turned jewmes pantoymmts, iii order to distin- 
guish t^hem tiom the titled dihtlanti Among the amateuis 
one fiilids the name of the Piincesse de Conti, Duchosse 
de Bo^iirbon, such good old names as Mile de Blois, 
D’Arm<hignac de Pinennc, D’lJzes, D Esti^es , on the theatrical 
side sut^h artists as Ilaidouin Thevcnaid, and the amazing 
Mile, dij Maupin— heroine of a hundred wnld and questionable 
adventibu*es — were among the more illustrious of the smgers , 
while Ejwallon, whom we have already named, won applause 
for the f\energy and vivacity of his dance, and Mile Subhgny 
was equkally admired for the grace and dignity of hers 
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PANTOMIME AT SCEAUX: AND MLLE. PR^IVOT 

T he mention of Subligny recalls the interesting fact that 
during the reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV of 
France there was a considerable importation of French and 
Italian actors, singers, dancers, and musicians into England. 

Wc all know the complaints in The i^pectator and other 
journals of the period against the craze for Italian opera. 

A little earlier than that Cambert, who had been Di rector 
of the King’s Music to the Court of Louis-Quatorze and 
organist at the Church of St. Honore in Paris, and who, after 
breaking fresh ground in French opera, was also one of the 
first to experiment with Ballet, became attached to the Court 
of our own (Charles 11 in 1677. He died in London, whence 
he had withdrawn out of jealousy towards his pushing young 
rival Lulli. 

Desmarcts, Campra, Dcsiouches, Rebel, Bourgeois, Mouret 
and Monteclair are also names of French composers of opera 
and ballet, from about 169ri to 171G, well known to students 
of musical history, perhaps their only successor worthy of 
mention being Qirinault, until all, from Lulli onwards, were 
to be eclipsed by the greater Rameau, who was comi)Oser of 
nearly a score of notable ballets, and wlio made his appearance 
on the musical horizon in the ’thirties of the eighteenth century. 

To return, however, to the dancers, Nivelon wafi one of 
the more famous French dancers who visited London towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, and had considerable 
H 113 
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suc<|68s ; aa did another of the early Mile. Sabligny, 

who came to London with influential introductions to John 
Loche^ of all people in the world, author of the famous but 
soporific E&smj on the Human Understanding, which, however, 
omits any reference to that of the charming dancer. 

It can readily bo imagined that the introduction of women 
to the French stage made for improvement in many directions 
besides access of grace. The little rivalries and successes of 
women dancers induced a geueraJ spirit of emulation that had 
its eftect on teehnujue. 

Now, following on the introduction of women dancers 
to the stage, we come to another interesting point in the 
history of the dance and ballet ; for, once again, it was due 
to a woman that w(' had the invention -or rather the revival — 
for it had not been seen since the days of Bathy^lus and 
Pylades in Augustan Rome -of ballet-pantomime, a ballet 
acted entirely pantoniimicallv, or in duiub-show. 

It was tlio happy idea of the learned and extravagant 
Duchesse du JMain(‘, whose NuUs de Sceaur have been 
chronicled by that fascinating bluestocking, Mile. Delaunay, 
who was later to become iainous as Madame de Stack 

Among the endless jound of fetes and entertainments at 
Sceaux, at the little theatie m which she took such prominent 
part, the over-restless Duchess never presented her guests 
with a greater novelty. Day and night — and especially 
night — they had all been re(|ui8itioned to invent ingenious 
amusements. iSleep had been banished from the exigent 
little Court- Dialogues, proverbs,” “ literary lotteries,” 
songs and comedies bad been turned out without cessation 
as from a literary factory. Always it had been “ words, 
words, words,” and play on words. Now, for the first time 
for centfiries — aa it v^as, in fact, and must certainly have 
seemed to the Duchess's house-parties !- there was to be 
silence oo the stage at Sceaux. 
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Having chosen the last scene of the fourth act of ComeiUe^s 
“ Horace,” the Duchess commanded the composer Mouret to 
set it to music as if it were to be simg. The words were then 
ignored, the music was played by an orchestra, and the two 
well-known dancers, M. Ballon and Mile. Pr6v6t, of the Royal 
Academy, mutely mimed the actions and emotions of the 
leading characters, so dramatically and with such intensity 
of feeling that, it is said, both they and their audience were 
moved at times to tears ! 

Francoiso Prevot, oi Prevost, was born about 1G80, made 
her dchiU at ihe age of eighteen, and when Subligny retired 
in 1705, took her place as 2^Temiere dattseuse. For some twenty 
odd years she was the joy of all fre(|uentei8 of the Opera, 
for her grace and lightness of style. She retired in 1730, and 
died eleven years after. Among the more famous of her pu^nls 
were Marie Salle and Marie-Anne de l^ipis de Camargo, of 
both of whom there will be more to say in due couise. Mean- 
while, among the dances mainly in vogue during Pr4v6t’s 
earlier period were the Couratiles. AHcmandcs^ (hgues, Contre- 
danscs ; and in her later years, Chaconnc'^^ Passacailles, and 
Passe fieds. For the dancing of the last Pievot was especially 
famed. 

In the preface to his “ Maitre a Dfrnser,^' publ^hcd four 
years after the dancer’s retirement, Rameau describes lier iu 
the following terms : “ Dcfts uiie seuh dc ses dames so'ot 
renfermces toutes les regies qui apres de longues meditations nous 
'pouvons donner sur noire art, ef elle les met en ^yraiiquey 
avec tant de grdee, tant de jmtesse, ianf de Ugerifc, tant de 
jrriemon qu^elle peut^Hre regardee comma un prodige dans ce 
genre.^" 

Again, Noverre, in his LeiJres sur la Danse, published later, 
makes graceful reference to Prevot in recalling his impressions 
of famous dancers whom he had seen in earlier years, and 
gives us, too, an interesting criticism of the methods of the 
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composers of ballet in the mid-eighteenth centuiy, “£a 
plupart des compositeuTs,^^ he says , suivent U$ vmUes rubriquie 
de VopSra. Ils font des passe-pieds parceque Mdlle, PrSv6t les 
courait avec elegance : des musettes parceque Mdlle. SalU et 
M. Dumoulin les dancaient avec auta7i( de grqfie que de volupte ; 
des tambourins parceque c^etait le genre ou Mdlle, de Camargo 
excellail ; des chaconnes et des passacadles parceque le cel^hre 
Dupri c^etaif emnmefire d ces mouveinents; quUls s\ijoustaient d 
son gout, d son genre et d la noblesse de sa faille. Mats tous 
ses excellenls Sujels n"g sont plus; ils ont et6 remplaces 
et au — deldy dans des parties et ne Ic seront peui-tfre jamais 
dans les aulres, . . 

Though Noverre was writing this about 1760, we have to 
remember that he cannot actually have seen Prevot, since he 
was only born 1727, and she retired in 1700, But he records 
an interesting tradition in compliiiiing that the greater 
number of tlie composers of his time still followed the older 
canon of the opera, and composed passepieds because “ Mdlle, 
Prevot des courait ” ; for it shows that the technique of the 
dance had already begun to outgrow that of the composer. 
Musicians were following in their foreninner’s tracks ; dancers 
were advancing on the road oi invention. Indeed, wo shall 
eee that this was so when wo come to consider the differences 
between the styles of Prevot and her later successors. For 
the moment it suffices to record that Prevot, star of the 
French opera from about 1700 to 1730, was famous for her 
elegance, for her “ grace,'’ “ lightness,” “ precision,” as 
revealed in the comparatively slow dances of her period, 
when the technique was obviously not immature (oi Rameau 
could not have noted such qualities in her dancing), but 
evidently had not yet developed in the direction of speed, 
or of tours de force such as some of the later dancers were to 
exhibit. The passepied, of which an old French dancer-poet 
wrote : 
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** he Uger possc-pted datt voler ierre d terre,^* 

was a dance m throe-four tune, a species of minuet, per- 
formed, as the poet records, “ terre d terre,^^ hence Noverte’s 
description . 

‘‘ Mdlle Pi^vot les coura^i avec elegance ” 

A modern vcrsiher has- perhaps piesumptuously — put 
the lollowmg lines into the dancer’s mouth * 

rUhVOT bPEAKS 

“ Though oibtrs by Courantc lUttV s\^edr 
Oi soiui^ Ihe grave AUemando pichi, 

Or vow for Gjgucb alone th y cart, 

Oi Contialai se’s \u)gar sin 
For me— who am no vilJagci * — 

T love not dances lough and fue, 

Nor \ct t( o blow ^ Without dimur 
The Pi '’Si pied s the daiu ( toi ra( 

llaik to its nile, plaint n e air ^ 

Wasmusu €v<i mcliowti, 

More full of giace, n )ic sw telly fan ? 

No dancei, sure, could wish to err 
From the staid rhythms thit ncur - 
As softly as .i breath mav bo— 

With base likt a phased kitten’s purr 
The PajS< pied’s the dame lor me * 

No oth( r musK now may share, 

With this my lavoui, or could spur 
My fett m w mca^UICs now to dare 
Whdt of (Umaigo As ior her — 

(Of passing faneicj harbmgei ’) 

Quu knots, but naught of gr«ice has she 
hh( dauu ' That plam fast foieignci ^ 

The Passe pied s the dame for hh ' ' 

ENAOI 

Lovers of dmice, let naught deter 
Your love from graces all can see 
In Passepicd ' And all aver 
The Passepied^s the dance Jot me ' 
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Of the jealoosy which might have impelled Mile. Pr6v6t 
to speak thus of her young rival Camargo and her quicker 
style there will be more to say presently. It is necessary for a 
while to turn aside (even to hark back a httle, perhaps, since 
m dealing with a period of transition there must be several 
threads to trace back and gather up), and to glance at another 
phase of theatrical history than that of the jircmke dameuse 
an4 the august Royal Opera, namely, the less exalted — and 
more popular — theatre , one which pioved often the ante- 
chamber to the greater stage and Royal favour, to wit — 
the Italu.n Comedy and the Theatres of the Fair 



CHAPTER X\y 

ITALIAN COMEDY AND THE THEATRES OF THE FAIR 

H umanity, lik(i hibtory, repeats itself in its re- 
curring moods. Some years ago l^ondon playgoers 
went rather mad over what was a conij>araiiveIy new thing 
to that pcrioit], the production of a delightful play without 
words, namely, MM. (Darrc and Wonnser’s “L’Enfaiit Pro- 
digue,” acted to perl eet ion by a cast lieaded by Mile. Jane 
May, as Pierrot, with Mile. Zanfretta as Pierrette. 

About two thousand years ago the playgoers of ancient 
Rome began to go mad about what was then thought to be a 
really new thing- -pantomime acting without words. 

The two pantomimists, Hathyllus and Pylades, then wset a 
standard in mimetic representation never achieved belore. 
The two Roman actors were "" dancers,” but it was bci^ause 
they were paiito-miracs of such brilliant quality that they 
became famous. Had they been merely dancers they would 
hardly have made the imjiression they did. 

The modem ballet-dancer — as we understand the word — 
knows, or should know, that dancing without the ability to 
mime is not enough to win the fame u£ a Taglioni, i\ Grisi, 
Gen^e or Karsavina, in ballet. 

In opera a voice of th^^ loveliest tone, together with an 
acquired technical excellence in the use of it, has not the power 
to move the hearers if expression is lacking. It is the art of the 
mime which gives expre^mon and significance to the art of ike 
dcmcer ; and it was as dancer-mimes that Pylades and 
Bathyllus moved their audience to something like worship. 

119 
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It is, of course, a pretence, this doing without words, I 
say “ pretence ” because you cannot do away with words. 
You may have a “ wordless play, but behind the dumb- 
show there are still the words. It is so in life. Behind all 
things is — the Word. Things are only representative of 
• thoughts ; and thoughts are inconceivable without words. 
We may not always speak with tongue and voice ; but, if 
we have the impulse to speak, the instrument matters not, 
and^wc may “ speak ” with our hands. So doing, a look or 
gesture becomes a word, a series of gestures a sentence. 

Now, m ancient Roman days when the ordinary spoken 
comedy merged first into a sort of musical comedy, and then, 
at the dawn of the Christian era, into imspoken comedy or 
pantomime ; and when, in addition, all the Greek plays and 
stories of the Greek and Latin myths were drawn upon for 
pantomime, some of the original characters stayed and others 
were incorporated in the general make-up of the purely 
wordless play as this form of enter! ainment grew increasingly 
popular ; and among the new-comers was probably Mercury, 
who became a sort of Harlequin, with gift of invisibility and 
magic wand. 

The spoken comedy of ancient Rome becoming superseded, 
first by the pantomimes and secondly by the craze for the 
circus, finaUy died down with the fall of the Empire itself, 
amd did not revive for some hundreds of years, until the 
world’s great reawakening, in the Middle Ages, to the wonders 
of the classic past. But it is more than probable that this 
dumb comedy, 6 t panio^mwie^ any more than dancing, did 
not die. 

In Sicily and Southern Italy more especially it would have 
survived ; for expressive pantomime was always as much a 
means of speech among the Southern Latins as verbal language 
itself. 

In the old Latin Comedy the same set of characters were 
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often made to appear in other guises, and in different comio 
situations. Maccus, for instance, though still called so, 
would appear at one time as an old maid, at another as a raw 
soldier : Pappus would be a doting old husband, or father 
whose daughter was abducted : and he was usually outwitted ^ 
whatever the situation he was in. These and various other 
types, and this custom of making them each a kind of “ qi^ck- 
change ” artist, survived, or at least revived. 

In Italy, as time wont by, vaiious local types were added 
to the original cast of the pantominie. The old man would 
be a Venetian ; the Doctor, fjom Bologna, famous for its 
University ahd — poisons ; the Clown would l>o a peasant- 
servant from Bergamo ; the braggarl soldier, a “ Capitan,” 
would be from Spam ; sometimes they would each speak 
in their own particular dialect, and fun would be made 
thereof. Throughout the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries the fame of the Italian comedians spread 
throughout the woild. 

Troupes found their way to Pans and London, and no 
slight traces of their influence are he found in Shakespeare 
and Mohere. Prc-Shakcspearcan comedy in England was 
often impromptu and pantomimic ; and the actors worked 
much as the Italian players had always done. 

In 1611 a well-known Italian comedian, Fla »"'mo Scala, 
printed a book of plays performed by his comj)auy. There 
was no dialogue! They were simply sometliing like what 
we know as plots,” though the French word caneoas ” 
expresses it better It was morel)' the outline of the play, 
entrances, exits business ” written on canvas and hung up 
in the wings as a reminder to the actors, who “ gagged ” the 
play throughout, each usually introducing his own stock tricks 
or business (hzzi was the Italian word) as the play pro- 
ceeded. In oneof theFlaminio Scala’s plotswe find a Pantalon, 
a Dottore or Doctor, a Captain (a braggart such as Pistol), a 
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P^drolino, later to become better known to ns after various 
changes of spirit as Pierrot. 

In seventeenth- and eighteenth- century Paris the Italian 
players had a sensational success, being honoured by Louis 
^XIV and his successor ; and were regularly introduced into 
the lighter operas, were copied by the players in the Paris 
Fair Theatres, and were often the subject of the brush of 
Watteau and other artists. 

In a little volume I have, Le Theatre Italien (published 
1695), by the famous actor, Evariste Gherardi, the author 
explains that “ the reader must not expect to find in this book 
entire comedies, because the Italian plays could not be 
printed, for the simple reason that the players learn nothing 
by rote, and it suffices for them merely to have seen the 
subject of the comedy a moment before stepping on the stage.” 
He says that “ the charm of the pieces is inseparable from the 
action, and their success depends wholly on the actors, who 
play from imagination rather than from memory, and compose 
their comedy while playing.'^^ 

Among the titles of the plays we find : “ Arlcquin, Emperor 
in the Moon ” ; ‘‘ Colombine, Advocate ” ; “ Arlequin 

Proteus” ; Arlequin Jason ” ; “ The Cause of Woman ” ; 
“ Divorce ” ; and “ Arlequin, Man of Fortune.” In most we 
find Arlequin assuming various disguises — “ Arlequin en 
MorOy’^ “ Arlequin deguise en Baron,' “ Arhquin deguise en 
Comtesse ” being among stage directions, for instance, to 
“ The Cause of Woman.” 

By the early eighteenth century the leading characters 
had become Arlequin, Pantalon, Punchinello, the Doctor, the 
Captain, Scaramouche, Scapin, Leandre, and Mezzetin ; and 
women had become incorporated in the generally enlarged 
cast, the chief being Isabelle, Octavie and Colombine. 

Reference has already been made to the Duchesse du Maine, 
who in 1708 revived the art of pure pantomime by producing 
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an act of Corneille’s Horace,” which was performed entirely 
in dumb show by the dancer-mimes, Mdlle. Pr6v6t and Mon- 
sieur Ballon, to music by Mouret. 

Soon after, Nivelon, and other dancers who were also 
mknes, such as SaUe, began to come to London ; and in thq 
early eighteenth century was seen the birth of the first real 
English pantomime, which bore some resemblance to that of 
ancient Rome, owed something to the Italian comedy and to 
the more recent French theatre, with certain new ideas of 
its own— especially in the way of cosuime and elaborate 
staging. This was due to the enterprise of John Rich. 

J^y Rich’s time Arlecjuin had become the all-important 
character of the French comedy-stage, and ho followed a 
then recent custom (also the ancient Latin custom) of placing 
one character in vaiions sets of eircumstanecs. His first 
production at the Lincoln’s Inn Fit Ids Theatre in 1717 was 
“Harlequin Sorcerer,” whudi was followed by several others 
with Harlequin as the hero. Their lorm was always much the 
same. A serious, classic or fabulous story, such as one from 
Ovid, was the basis of the w^ork • vvhile between the serious 
scenes, and partly woven into them, ran a lighter story, con- 
sisting mainly of Harlequin’s courtship of Columbine, with 
interference from other characters, on whom in turn Harlequin 
played tncks with his magic wand. Rich pla} t J Harlequin, 
and made him dumb, for the simple reason that, though a 
clever actor, he could not speak well enough for the stag^^. 
Thus he gave us once again the ancient classic art of panto- 
mime, which now became the true wordless English Harle- 
quinade; and he taught his placers of the other parts, 
Pantaloon, Pierrot, Clown, Columbine, an art of wordless 
acting equal to his own. He realised the value of fine mount- 
ing, and his productions were gorgeously staged and almost 
invariably successful. 

It would be interesting, of course, to trace with some detail 
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the histoiy of Italian comedy and its influence on the French 
and English stage ; indeed, to go fully into the vexed question 
of its origin. Certain modem scholars, such as Miss Winifred 
Smith in her extremely able and interesting volume on the 
Cowmedia delV Arte, issued by the Columbia University -of 
America, holds the view that it was not derived from the 
classic stage at all, but was a spontaneous growth of fifteenth- 
century Italy. 

Another view is that there was an unbroken thread of 
tradition from Greece, through yicily and the Greek settle- 
ments in south-eastern Italy, and that when the Commedia 
attained its great vogue in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, spreading through Italy and thence through 
western Europe, the charm and complexity of its texture 
was due to the numerous strands that had been gathered 
up from various localihes in the progress of years. 

Yet another possibility is, that this central idea of panto- 
mime, or dumb acting, may merely hav(‘ occurred again and 
again through the centuries, as a “ new ” idea, without direct 
impulse from tradition. 

Personally 1 feel tliat acting wiihoaf words implies a greater 
technical advance in the art of representation than acting 
with them, ior it makes the actor more than merely repeater, or 
even interpreter, ol an author ; 'll mal'es him partly creator, 
or author. It is impossible, howevei, to go fully now into the 
question of the origin of the art of pantomime. Whatsoever 
diverse theories students may hold, the fact remains that it 
wan known in classic days, and that the form of it which we 
know under the Italian title of the Commedia deW Arte 
flourished in the seventcenlh and eighteenth centuries, and 
certainly had its influence on the French and English stage, 
literature and art, and also on Ballet. 

The Duchesse du Maine in her pantomime production of 
Corneille’s “ Horace ” was deliberately harking back to a 
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form of entertainment which she believed had held the 
classic stage ; and the production was not without efEect on 
the history of Ballet. The appearance of Italian pantomime 
actors in Paris had additional influence. 

Look at some oi the pictures of Watteau, Lancret and 
Fragonard. You will see there the types of the Italian 
Comedy ; turn to the scores of the opera-ballets of the early 
eighteenth century and you will note that, more often than 
not, the Italian players were introduced ; just as we to-day, 
in OUT femes y have introduced Russian dancers, or English 
players impersonating, or parodying, the Russians — simply 
because the Russians have in receul years attained a vogue 
similar to that attained by Italian singers in the ’forties of last 
ceotury, and to that attained by the Italian comedy troupes 
of two centuries ago. These things are introduced into 
current dramatic productions just because they have their 
vogue, just because they arc ‘‘ topical.” Equally they 
influenec art and literature. 

Even the French critics seem hardly to have realised the 
extent to which French aii of the early eighteenth century 
was influenced by the contemporary stage AH can see, of 
course, that it was influenced, to the extent of introducing 
the types of Italian comodv. One has only to glance at 
Watteau’s “ L’ Amour au Tlieatre Italion ” to sec that patent 
fact. But the fact also that, except for Ids earlier land- 
scapes and camp scenes, several of Watteau’s pictures were, 
in all probability, denied from halJets actmlly seen on the 
French stage seem to have been overlooked. 

One of the earlier works attributed to Watteau is a picture 
representing the Departure of the Italian Comedians.” 
The engraving of it by L. Jacob in the wonderful Jullienne 
collection of engravings from Watteau’s works plainly gives 
the date of the incident as 1697. Watteau, howe\'er, did not 
arrive from Valenciennes to take up his abode in Paris until 
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after 1702, when he came to reside and work with Claude 
Gillot, the engraver. 

So either this seems a mistake on Jullienne’s part, or the 
picture is not by Watteau, but is worked up from sketches 
^nd descriptions by Cillot or some other person who was an 
eyewitness of the incident ; for it is quite obvious that 
Watteau cannot have seen what took place in Paris l>efore 
he arrived there, and when he was only thirteen years old, as 
he would have been in 1G97. 

Let UB turn aside for a while from this minor problem and 
consider who, exactly, were these Italian comedians. From 
the sixteenth century, in 1570 as a fact, when Catherine de 
Medicii invited a company of Italian players to Paris, there 
had been several troupes arriving from time to time, under 
Court patronage One of the earliest of importance came in 
1576, and were known as Gh Gelo^i, Les Jaloux, that is, 
according to one authority, folk jealous of pleasing ; though 
they may also have been so called from the fact that they 
achieved their success in a comedy of that name, Gli 
Gelosi, or Les Jalova . 

Nearer the dates which are our concern was Fiorclli’s troupe, 
which in 1600 was pioperly established at the Palais Koyale, 
where they played alternately with Moliere\s company, and re- 
ceived the title of Comediens da lioi de la troupe Ttalienne.^^ 

In 1681 it was established by order of the Dauphin that 
the troupe should always be composed of twelve members, 
four women and eight men, made up as follows : two women 
for serious 7-67c.s,’' two for comic, two men for lovers, two 
for comic parts, two pour coudairc Tintriguc, and two to 
play fathers and old men generally. These kept the tradi- 
tional names respectively of : Isabelle, Eularia ; Columbine, 
Marinette ; Octave, Cintluo ; Scaramouche, Arlequin ; 
Mezzetin, Pascariel ; Pantalon, and the Doctor. 

In 1697, however, the Italian comedians, who by now had 
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begun to develop, from the Commedia deJT Arte, or purely 
improvised dumb show play of au earlier period into a more 
or less written 'Miterary” comedy, had the audacity to 
produce under the title of “ La Fausse Prude,” a play, the title 
of which seemed to suggest foundation on a novel (published , 
in Holland) which liad attacked the King’s mistress, Madame 
de Maintenon. For this they were banished, and were not 
recalled to Iloyal favour until 171C 

Hence the problem of deciding Watteau’s connection with 
the painting of an incident that occurred in 1G97, five years 
before he can have readied Paris ; and also of placing ” 
the rest of his avowedly theatrical pictures, when apparently 
the Itahan comedians were not to be sc'en, or if seen, not 
until 1716 ; thus giving Watteau only five years before his 
death in 1721 to account for fhe fairly extensive collection of 
works dealing expressly with th(*se stage types. 

Speaking of the period shoitly alter Watteau arrived in 
Paris, one critic has declared (though it in no way lessons 
the value of his decisions c<»necrnmg Watteau'’s art) : '' In- 
deed, during tbes(‘ eaily years Watteau could have had no 
opportunity of studying the Italian comedy, otherwise than 
tlxrougli the works of lus new preceptor and friend ” ' this 
“ preceptor and friend ” being, of course, Gillot, by whose 
enthusiasm for the stage Antoine's owm was ul questionably 
awakened. 

The same WTiter goes on to say : “ It can liardly be doubted 
that from him — and not, as legend has it, troni the stage 
itself — Watteau obtained his first jieep into the strange 
realms of the Commedia dclV Artc.'^ 

But the plain fact is that there was every opportunity, 
despite this earlier banishment of the Royal troupe of Italian 
comedians, for Watteau to have obtained not only his first 
peep into the realms of the Commedia delV Arte and to have 
been influenced throughout his Paris life, especially liy Ballet. 
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From the time Antoine reached the city in 1702 until his 
death in 1721 there were four marked opportunities for stage 
inhuence, namely, the legitimate and royally patronised 
French comedians ; the Opera, still flushed with Lulli’s magic, 
» and not despicably illumined by Campra ; the Ballet, then 
finding wings to soar ; and finally, the Theatres of the Fair, 
which, with their gay quarrel against authority, with their 
reckless parodies and splendid spectacles, have been strangely 
neglected by Watteau’s biographers as a contributory in- 
fluence on his choice of subject. 

Let us consider first the Theatres of the Fairs. The fairs 
themselves, of St. Germain and St. Laurent, were of ancient 
institution, and from early times tliey had their side-shows 
of tumblers, rope-dancers, trained animals, such as performing 
bears, monkeys, and white uucc, as well as balladists and 
marionettes, which were the chief attraction by the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

Towards the end of the century each Fair had one or more 
troupes of actors, especially ftalian, who played improvised 
pieces in dumb-show, as well as written farces, vaudevilles 
and parodies in Italian, French, and sometimes a mixture of 
both languages. These troupes were quite apart from those 
which from time to time had been brought from Italy by 
special invitation from the French Court. 

It was the Royal Troupe only that was expelled m 1697, 
for its performance of La Fausse Prude ” ; and it was really 
their expulsion which aroused the Theatres of the Fair to a 
new and more vigorous life. 

The Fair of St. Germain was open from February 3rd to 
Easter Sunday ; the Fair of St. Laurent began at the end of 
June and closed in October, so that for the greater part of the 
year both offered opportunities for amusement of a less ex* 
pensive and more popular sort than did the aristocratic 
Comfidie Franjaise and Com6die Italienne ; in fact, so popular 
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ttrere they that, o& suppression of the ComMie Italienne, the 
aristocracy themselves patronised the foreign troupes of the 
Theatres of the Pair. 

From the dawn of the eighteenth century, however, this 
very popularity became a source of worry to the managers of 
the troupes at the Fairs, for it involved the jealousy of the 
Com 6 di 0 Pran 5 aise and the still youthful Opera; and the 
attempts of grandiose Authority to smother these minor 
theatres (which had public sympathy wholly on their side) 
and the amazing resource shown by their managers in meeting 
each fresh legal thunderbolt by some new and more hilarious 
evasion, is a veritable comedy in itself, but must not detain 
us now. All we need to consider at the moment is that, 
despite attempts to suppress them there were these troupes, 
at the Theatres of the Fair, from hetore 1702, when, Watteau 
came to Pans, until after 1 721 , the date of his death. 

There was the troupe of Madume Jeanne Godefroy, widow 
of Maurice Von der Beck, from 1691 to 1709, that of 
Christopher Selles, from 1701 to 1709 ; that of Louis Nivelon 
(who, by the way, was a theatrical visitor to London), from 
1707 to 1771; that ol Saint'Edm 6 fiom 1711 to 1718, 
and, most important of all, that of Constaiitini, known as 
Octave, from 1712 to 1710. 

Thus from the time he arrived in Paris Wattaau could, 
for a few pence, have seen any of these companies, and 
in view of the fact that the first thing any yoimg man up 
from the country usually does is to see the sights " of the 
town, and more especially in view of the fact that soon after 
his arrival Watteau was in the studio of Gillot — popular 
engraver of such popular subjects, and himseK a lover of the 
stage — ^what was more probable than that Antoine did include 
the Theatres of the Fair among the sights he saw, and so was 
influenced to choose, as some of the earlier subjects of his 
brush, the Italian players he could see there. 



CHAPTER XV 


WATTEAU^S DEBT TO THE STAGE 

T he stage has from time to time been indebted to 
Watteau for costume and decor. But Watteau’s 
debt to the stage of his period, to the Opera, to the Italian 
Comedy, and to llie Theatres of the Fair, has hardly been 
considered sufficiently. Here is not the place to bring forward 
all the evidence that could be produced. Only an indication 
of some of the le>ading possibilities can be given. But while 
the subject has an interest of its own, on the purely ciitical 
side, it is also ol interest to students of the ballet, for they 
may trace in some of the famous Froncli pictures of the early 
eighteenth century the influence of ballet on contemporary 
art. Again, history “ lepeats itself ” to-day, for have not 
manv ai-tists of our own time found inspiration in many of 
the productions of the Russian ballet ^ 

It is interesting first to compare Watteau’s picture of 
“L'Amour au Thcatic Italien” with the reproductions given 
hero from an old volume in my possession, Riccoboni’s Hisioire 
du Thidtre Italien, which was not published until six years after 
W^attcau’s death, but which may be legarded as a contempo- 
rary work since it describes the stage of las time. 

These prints represent the various tjpes of the Italian 
comedy as they were actually costumed, and comparing these 
with the figures in Watteau’s group, one sees m their close 
resemblance proof that the master was painting from things 
seen, from life itself (albeit stage life), not some graceful 
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cie^kiaoui^ of his own imagination, as some of us to-day have 
been too apt to think. 

In “ L'Amour au Th6fitre Italien ” wo have a faithful 
zecord of costumes actually worn ; but the whole attitude of 
tha group of figures suggests something vastly more than 
merely an artist’s study of costume. The figures are alert, 
the moment dramatic. Something is happening, or rather has 
happened, and theie is a suggestion of culmination, as if the 
interruption of a song by the entry of a character had called 
forth, or was about to call forth, some whimsical comment 
from Pierrot, the singer It seems n captured moment in a 
comedy. * 

Companng it with the obviously companion picture, 

L' Amour au Tli^aiie Fiaii^ais,” one might well be somewhat 
puzzled by the title, since in neither is there any apparent 
love-scene taking place The one suggests iin inteiiuption 
in a comedy, the other— a dance m pj ogress 

Beneath the engravings of tho'^e two by C N. Cochin in the 
Jullienne collection, howevfi, are inscribed a couple of six- 
bne stanzas, one beneath each, in which the treatment of 
love themes in Italian and French comedies respectively is 
contrasted. 

L’AMOUJt AU THEATRE FRANgALS 

" L’amoiu badinc en France , il so montio un grand jour 
II no piond jiojnt dc masque, il se ])arle sans dotoni , 
li vit dans k s testms, au\ ptaisir i1 s’allio, 

C’est une Lborte (juo k noeud qui nous lie 
Nous servons sans oonstiainic o Bacchus e T Amour 
Et nos tnstos voisins nous taxent de folie. 

M Roy ” 

L’ AMOUR AU THEATRE ITALIEN 

La jalouse Jtalie ctliayante les amours, 

Le& fait marcher de nuit, les constraint au misteie 
Mais une Senmade y supplio aux discours , 
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Un geste, on sei legaid oondud on rompt d’Afiaiie, 
ti’impatient Francois en intrigue pr^tere, 

Des chemins moins couyerts, les croy^e — ^vous pins courts ? 

, M. Eoy." 

* 

These stanzas are by Roy, a contemporary poet who was a 
librettist for the Opera, two of whose operas were produced 
in 1712. 

One thing is certain, that Watteau’s own eyes must have 
noted the contrast between the Italian and French comedy 
to have painted such pictures. He could not have painted 
them without being an observant theatre-goer. What, then, 
did he see, and when could he have seen such productions as 
might suggest such works ? While acknowledging that 
positive evidence is still to bo sought, I cannot help feeling 
that these two pictures, and one or two others, could fairly 
safely be placed as work done about 1711-1712. 

In 1709 Antoine, still with Audran at the Luxembourg, 
competed for entry, and was admitted with four other 
students, for the Academy. Then he left Paris for Valen- 
ciennes, defraying expenses by selling a military picture, 
“ Depart des Troupes,” to the dealer, Rirois, who urged him 
to paint a similar picture, which he did at Valenciennes. 

There is no direct evidence that Watteau painted any 
stage-pictures before this period ; and it would seem that 
his work in the country was mainly on military and natural- 
istic subjects. We do know that he was again in Paris at a 
date uncertain in 1712, and went to live with a Monsieur 
Crozat, by whom he was engaged to paint a series of panels 
of The Seasons, It is extremely likely that be would have 
returned to Paris refreshed by his country sojourn and with a 
new zest for work, and for theatre-going, which was then 
beginning to be particularly interesting, a crisis in the Fair 
Theatre troubles being over by 1710, and some new 
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produotaons there as well as at the opera being well worth 
seeing. 

As I would trace his movements, still admitting that 
positive evidence is required, Watteau returned to Paris early 
in 1711, took up his quarters for a time with Sirois the dealer, * 
who would have the disposing of work done at Valenciennes* 
One of his first pictures of this period was probably “ Gilles 
and^iis Family,” in the Wallace collection, which is supposed 
to be a portrait of Sirois dressed as a Pierrot or Gilles (the 
names being synonymous at the penod) in a costume supplied 
by Watteau’s own wardrobe. 

Then would come visits to the Fairs of St. Germain and 
St. Laurent, whence he would return reinspired with a love 
for the gay, reckless, satiric Italian comedy. 

One has only to compare the Hertford House Gilles 
with the central figure of Pierrot in the L Amour au Theatre 
itahen ” to see that one is an earlier work and is the figure 
of a man somewhat self- conscious and not quite used to the 
clothes ho is wearing ; the other a maturer work, represent- 
ing a vivid impression of a boni comedian, momentarily 
master of the scene. Doubtless at this time, too, would be 
done some, but only some, of the remaining works dealing 
with the Italian stage types, such as “Les Jaloux,” ‘"Arle- 
quin Jaloux,” ‘‘ Oomediens Italien,” and ‘ Pierrot Content.” 

A bttle after, I think, would come such works as ‘'Arlequm ct 
Columbine,” (in the Wallace collection), “Mezzetm,” and 
the maturer ' Gilles,” in the Louvre. 

In 1712 there were at the Theatres of the Fair m Paris two 
famous players of Gilles or Pierrot, namely, Hamoche, who 
made his debut in that year with the St. Edm6 troupe ; and 
Belloni, who was also a lemonade-seller, quite a popular 
character, notable, as one chronicle tells us, “ for the grand 
simplicity of his acting and lor his naive and truthful speech.” 

The most famous of the players of Ailequin was Pierre- 
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Francois (otherwise Domenique) Biancolelli, who was also of 
the St. Edm6 troupe, somewhere between 1710-1712. 

Thus it was not unlikely that Watteau saw these actors, 
as he may have seen another, Delaplace, as Scaramouche, and 
* Desgranges, who came to Paris from Lyons, in 1712, as “ the 
Doctor ” ; though the Mezzetin ofiers a minor problem in 
that Angelo Constantini, the most famous impersonator of the 
character, after suffering banishment with the Italian come- 
dians in 1697, went to Poland, where an intrigue with the 
Queen resulted in his imprisonment for twenty years, by 
which time Watteau was no more. Him, therefore, Watteau 
cannot have scon. Put the character was a familiar one on the 
stage at the time, 1710-1712, and must have been played by 
other popular actors, even if not of sufficient note to be 
chronicled. 

To turn from the Italian actors to other theatrical 
characters which form the subjects of some of Watteau’s 
pictures, it is of interest to note that one of the engravings 
in the Julliennc collection represents “Poisson on habit do 
paysan.” Poisson was a familiar name in the annals of 
the French stage, for it was borne by three generations of 
Parisian actors, Raymond Poisson, who died in 1690, Paul, 
his son, and Francois, grandson. Watteau’s picture is 
presumably that of the second, Paul. 

Another interesting point to note is that a portrait of 
Raymond Poisson, painted by Netscher, was engraved by 
Edelinck (who was employed by Watteau’s employer — 
Audran) and represents the actor in the character of Crispin, 
one of his most famous parts (that of a sort of black-dressed 
Pierrot, a messenger distinguished by his long boots, worn 
by Raymond Poisson to increase his stature), which was 
successively played by his son Paul, and grandson Francois, 
and became a traditional type. 

Watteau cannot have seen Raymond, who died twelve 
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years before the artist came to Paris, but he may well have 
seen Paul, and it is significant that he should have drawn a 
figure representing vM ‘‘ Poisson en habit de Crispin ” (whoso 
costume was now a tradition) but en habit de Paysan ” as if 
it was the very fact that the part was one different from that^ 
especially associated with the Poisson family which made it 
of interest to Watteau. 

In connection with the same portrait there is one point 
that is particularly noteworthy, namely, that it is exactly 
like the central figure in Le Convert,''' or L(s Charmes de la 
Vie" in the Wallace collection; and close consideration of 
the latter inclines me to the belie! that the pic’ture represents- - 
as certain others noi unusually so considered may well do — 
a scene from un opena. 

Another of the engravings in the Jullicnne collecHoii of 
“Mdlle. Desmares en habit de Pelerine.” Mile. Desinares 
was a well-known Danish actrcfes ; and pelerines ” apjiear in 
Watteau’s “ L’Embarquement pour I'lle de Cytherc.” 

One has only to pass m review a succession of Watteau’s 
works, or reproductions theieol, to notice how very 
frequently he repeats himself in matters cd detail. In a 
general way, for m&tanee, it is curious to rote how frequently 
dancing and music are repeated in the course of bis life's 
work. In L’ Amour au Theatre Frangais ” is a couple 
dancing ; in the ‘‘ Bal sous une fVlonnade ” another , in 
‘‘ Le Contra! de Manage ” and its variants- -another, and very 
similar ; in “ Le Menuet ” (at the Hermitage, Petrograd) 
another ; in “ Amusements (yhampetres (Chantilly), and in 
the Fetes Venitionnes ” (Edinburgh) are more such couples ; 
while there is, of course, the dainty single figure ol the child 
in La Danse,” in the Royal Palace, Potsdam ; and the 
famous “ L’lndiffcrent,” in the Louvre, also represents a 
young man dancing Dancers and musicians are thus a 
constant theme for Watteau’s brush. 
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There are, however, more distinctive and more curions 
repetitions to note than these obvious evidences of a general 
taste for music and the dance ; the repetitions of figures or 
groups in particular positions, and of details in mise en scene. 

The well-known “ Joueur de Guitare,” in the Musee Cond6, 
reappears in almost exact facsimile in “ La Surprise ” (in 
Buckingham Palace) and also in the “Fete Galante/’ or 
“ Fete Champefcre,” in the Royal Gallery, Dresden. 

The couple in “ La Gammc d’Amour ” is simply a detail 
from the centre of the “ Asseniblee dans un Parc,” in the 
Royal Gallery at Berlin. The musician in “ La Legon de 
Musique ’’ (Wallace collection) is repeated m “ Le Concert,’’ 
also in the Wallace collection. 

To turn now to details of mise en scene, it is curious to note 
that tlve pillars seen in the last-named picture also occur in 
the “ Bal sous une Colonnade,” in the Dulwich Gallery. 

The reclining statue to the right of the picture, known as 
“ Lcs Champs Elysces,” m the Wallace collection, is another, 
presumably an earlier veision of the “ Jupiter and Antiopo,” 
in the Louvre. 

The statuette and amorini in the “ Fete d ’Amour ” at the 
Dresden Royal Gallery are variants of those in the “ Em- 
barquement pour Tile de Cythcrc ” ; while the terminal statue 
of Pan seen in the “ Arlequm et Columbine,” in the 
Wallace collection, reappears again and again in the Italian 
Comedy series. 

To some, unawwe, perhaps, of the influence which the stage 
of Watteau’s time was exerting in other directions, these 
comparisons may possibly seem unnecessary. But m con- 
sidering the extent to which that influence may have expressed 
itself in the painter’s work, it is just these details which, taken 
in conjunction with the trend of theatrical taste at that time, 
are likely to be of importance. There was never an artist 
yet — whether in colour, sound, or spoken or written word — ‘ 
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who created a new world out of nothing. The spirit of art 
can only find its expression in the manipulation of existing 
material* Every work of art must surely be the culmination 
of a long series of impulses due to external stimuli the connec- 
tion of which, perhaps over a lengthy period, consciousness * 
has failed to analyse and memory to record. 

Now Watteau’s work as a whole exhibits the frequent 
repetition of Certain motifs^ but they were never of something 
he can never have seen in reality. It was not automatic 
reiteration of some pictured or imagined type, group or 
material obj^t. His earliest impressions of stage-life, it is 
true, may well have been those conveyed by the prints or 
paintings of his master Gillot. But there was no necessity 
for him to subsist for the rest of his life for inspiration on 
second-hand impressions. 

When, therefore, we find in works other than those avowedly 
theatrical, a repetition of certain details which are found in 
those dealings obviously with the theatre, it may be con- 
ceded, perhaps, that the direct iufiucnce of stage scenes and 
stage effects upon his art was somewhat more, extensive than 
might be thought merely from a study of those pictures which 
are ostensibly studies of dramatic types and subjects ; and 
for an instance we may take the introduction of a group of 
Italian comedians among the bystanders in the “ Bal sous 
une Colonnade,*’ already referred to. They need a little 
looking for amid so many figures, but when discovered one 
might question what Pierrot, Arlcquin and their fellows are 
doing dans cette galere.” 

When we come, again, to consider the picture called Le 
Conceit ” (in the Wallace Collection) and find, in the central 
figure, a striking likeness to another picture by Watteau of 

Poisson ” in the costume of a peasant : and observe also a 
repetition of a scenic detail such as the terrace-columns, 
which are similar to those of the Colonnade ; further noting 
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that the treatment of the dietanoe between theee same 
columns is strangely suggestive of the flatness of a stage 

back-cloth,” it begins to seem not improbable that we have 
here a pretty faithful translation of actual stage scenes. 

» In one of these, the “ Fetes Champetre,” also known* as 
“ Lea PStes Venitiennes ” (in the National Gallery, Edin- 
burgh), it is possible that we have a clue. 

Can it be mere coincidence that from 1710 — the year after 
Watteau had become a siudent at the Academy — one of the 
n] 08 i popular and most frequently revived ballets at the 
Opera was Cainpra and Danchet’s ‘‘ Les Fetes '^enitiennes ? ” 

True, Watteau must be presumed to have been at Valen- 
ciennes from about the end of 1709 until shortly before 
1712, when he took up his abode with Ciozat, but the 
ballet was revived agdin m 1712; not to mention a 
pastiche called “ Fragments de Lulli,” which included 
an enfrh entitled “ La Vemtienne,” pioduced in January, 
1711, which, as has aheady been suggested, was the more 
hkely time than 1712 for Watteau’s return to town after his 
stay at Valenciennes 

At this time, in any case, there were several productions 
at the Opera which may have easily proved an influence m 
the thoughts of an impressionable young artist. It was in 
1712 that two operas were produced, namely, “ Cruse TAtheni- 
enno ” and Callirhoe,” the hbietti of which were by Roy, 
whose stanzas form the inscriptions already referred to as 
appearing under the engravings of '‘L' Amour au Th63.tre 
Fran^ais ” and L’Amour au Theatre Italien.” 

In one of the few of Watteau’s letters quoted by the 
Goncorirts is one to Gersaint in which Antoine accepts an 
invitation to go “ avec Anloinc de la Roque,” and dine next 
day. It is not insigniflcant that the hrst opera of which De la 
Roque was Ubrettist was produced in April, 1713, and entitled 
“ Medfe et Jason.” 
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To refturn, however, to Lea Ffites Venitiennes.*’ The score 
of this ballet, or rather “ opera-ballet,” was published by the 
great French printer Ballard in 1714, and an examination of 
it reveals further possibilities of its having influenced not 
only the picture of the same name, but the Bal sous une- 
Colonnade,” “ Le Concert,” and possibly others of Watteau’s 
composition, just as yet others might have been partly 
inspired by Monteclair’s ballet Los Fetes de I’Et^,” pub- 
lished in 1716, and licrbin’s “ Les Plaisirs de la Campagne,” 
published in 1719. 

“ Les Fetj/ Venitiennes ” was in four acts or entrees, with 
a prologue. The third act was entitled '' De TOpera,” and 
opens with a music-lesson, practically the rehearsal of a duet 
between Leontine, the prima-donua, and her music master, 
just before the production of a miniature opera , and the 
fourth is headed “ Du Bal” The stage directions for this arc : 

Le Theatre represent un heu prepare pour un Bal ; and in a 
bragging duel between the music-master and the dancing- 
master the latter boasts : 

Je seals Tart de tracer aux youx 
Les sons <]ui frap})ent les oicilles,” 

which the other counters by saying that he can raise a storm 
musically, which he proceeds to do, giving a musical repre- 
sentation of the rising wind, of thunder, and foO on. This, 
however, is by tbe way. The one thing impoitant is that there 
are these two acts devoted to illustrating the charms of music 
and the dance, that the opera contains an air pour les 
Arle<]uins,” an air des Polichinellcs,” an air Chainpetre,” 
and closes, as several other ballets of the period also did, 
with a sort of divertissement, introducing the Itahan players, 
and a general gathering of all the dramatis personm on the 
stage while the dances of this divertissement finale are in 
progress ; all of which suggests the “ Bal sous une Colonnade ” 
of Watteau. 
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Monteclair’B ‘‘ Les FStes de TEtfi is of special interest in 
that it was produced in 1716* In 1717 Watteau, after requests 
from the Academy authorities, painted his diploma picture, 
the immortal “ Embarquement pour CythSre.” It would seem 
,tbat Monteclair’s ballet contains the first suggestions whibh 
culminated in that picture* 

It is in thi'ee acts, with a prologue, and the stage directions 
for this are : “ Le Thedtre represmt une Campagne dont les 
heauUs commencefU d flefrir : Le Priniemps y paroU en- 
vironie d'Amanis et Amanfes qui lui font la oour^'' In the 
course of the act one of the lovers, expatiating ou this charm of 
their surroundings, sings : “ Ef la mere du Dieu des Amants a 
quiUee Cythdre pour ces licux charm6s,^^ 

The second act has the following stage directions at the 
start : Lc TMdtre represent un relais de chasse, on y voit un 
char dor6t une Meate et une parfie de Veqmpagc des Chasseurs'^ 
One of the characters introduced is a young man, Lisidor, 
who is remarkable for his mdiftcrencc to feminine charms, 
and might well be the origin of Watteau’s exquisite “ LTn- 
difierent.’’ Another of the characters, Dorante, is counselled 
to imitate him ; and in a discussion between Agatine and 
Cephise, the former is advised by the latter “ pour assurer 
de cc qu'on aime, lefeinte indifference est d'un puissant s^cours'' 

In 1730, by the way, a play was produced at the theatre 
of the St. Laurent Fair called “ L’lndilierence,” in which the 
hero preaches the doctrine of indiflerence to love ! Watteau, 
of course, cannot have seen this play, but it is significant that 
both in 1716 and 1730, the stage should be found deahng 
with what was evidently a current type of character. 

In the third act of Monteclaii’s ballet, the opening directions 
are : Le Thidtre represent les Rives dc la Seine, On voti le 

soleil pret a se coucker ” (which might possibly account for 
the soft, warm tone of Watteau’s Embarquement) and one 
of the characters comes to warn some lovers with a song : 
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“ f mires mmis, la Barpe eit pUe ” ; and the ballet con- 
cludes mth a imoe divertissement, as was usual at the period. 

One cannot dogmatically assert that these operas did 
directly mspire the pictures named, but that Watteau caught 
his.first suggestion ot some from such performances as his 
own taste and his association with a theatrical and musical 
set would have led him to frequent, must seem, at the least, 
probable 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE SEECTATOn AND MIL WEAVER 

Q ueen ANNE had long been dead, but she can 
never have been very lively when alive, for her 
period was one when political intrigue, theoiogical contaro- 
versy, and the War of l?^panish Succession were the chief 
subjects that occupied everybody’s attention, especially her 
own, and— could anything be duller ? Moreover, she was oi 
somewhat jiortly pioportions, had a solemn husband, and — 
unlike Queen Ebzabelh -was really no dancer. 

With such a queen on the throne, at such a time of stress, 
can it be wondered at that theatucal dancing was at a com- 
paratively low ebb ? Why, there were only two theatres, 
Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields ! and they were striving 
hard to outdo each other -in dullness. 

Indeed, it was not until practically the close of Queen Anne’s 
reign that stage-dancing began to come to its own ; for though 
the craze for pantomimes (and his importation of French 
dancers) started by John Rich m Anne’s last year, were 
mainly responsible for this, I cannot help thinking that Steele 
and Addison’s ever lively Spectator, together witli the works 
of Mr. John Weaver, had considerable effect in rousing the 
attention ol playgoers as to the possibibties of dancing on 
the stage ; for while there are four papers in Tlie Spectalor in 
which dancing as a social accomplishment is discussed, 
Steele, in one of them, makes the interesting suggestion that 
It would be a great improvement, as well as embellishment 
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t6 thidatre, if ^oing ^eti more regarded, and taught to 
all the actors end another calls special attention to 
An E$$ay towwrS^ <m History of Dancmffy by John Weaver (a 
12ino. volume published in 1712), who was also author of a 
very interesting History qf PijMoimmes. Those literary 
efforts cannot have been without their influence on current 
taste in things theatrical. 

Before the appearance of SpectcUor, however, Addison 
had made amusing reference to a dancing-master in one of 
his papers for The Tatler. The date is 1709. He heads it as 
written “ From my own Apartment, October 31,” and goes 
on : “I was this morning awakened by a sudden shake of the 
house ; and as soon as I had got a little out of my consterna- 
tion, I felt another, which was followed by two or three repeti- 
tions of the same convulsion. 1 got up as fast as possible, girt 
on my rapier, and snatched up my hat, when my landlady 
came up to me and told me that the ceiitlewomaii of the next 
house begged me to step 1 hit her, foi that a lodger she had 
taken in was run mad ; and she desired my advice ; as indeed 
everybody in the whole lane does upon important occasions,” 
be slyly adds. 

With much detail and delightful humour Addison goes 
on to describe his adventure, at greater length than 
can be given here. Suffice it to .say that he went i ^ next door 
and upstairs, ‘‘ with my hand upon th(' hilt of my rapier 
and approached this new lodger’s door. 1 looked in at the 
keyhole and there I saw a well-made man look with great 
attention at a book and, on a sudden, jump into the air so 
high that his head almost touched the eeiling. He came down 
safe on his right foot, and again flew up, alighting on his left ; 
then looked again at his book and, holding out his right leg, 
put it into such a quivering motion that I thought he would 
have shaken it off.” 

Eventually, of course, he discovers the lodger is a dancing- 
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master, and on aslcing to see the book he is $Uidymg Addison 
“could not make anything of it.” Whereupon the matfre 
explains that he had been reading a dance or two . . . which 
had been written by one who taught at an academy in Prance,” 
adding the interesting comment “ that now articulate motions^ 
as well as sounds, wore expressed by proper characters ; 
and that there is nothing so common as to communi'^ 
cate a dance by a letter.” Ultimately Addison begs 
him to practise in a ground-room, and returns to his 
own residence “meditating on the various occupations of 
rational creatures.” 

To return, however, to the later publication, "Tie Sj^eciaior, 
in which Addison was also assisted by Steele and other 
writers of such varied character as Motteaux (debauchee, 
tea-merchant and translator of Don Quixote), Ambrose 
Philips (whom Swift nicknamed “ Namby Pamby ”), and 
Isaac Watts — the famous hymn-writer. In a compara- 
tively early number a short note introduces in very 
learned fashion a quaint letter purporting to be from “ some 
substantial tradesman about ’Change,’ ” in which the writer 
grows querulous over the way m which his daughter (who 
“ has for some time been under tlie tuition of Monsieur 
Rigadoon, a dancing-master in the city ”), has been taught to 
behave at a ball he takes her to. 

With some of the dancing the old man is delighted, as 
he is with the art generally, but presently he has to com- 
plain : “ But as the best institutions are liable to corruptions, 
BO, sir, I must acquaint you that very great abuses are crept 
into this entertainment. I was amazed to see my girl handed 
by and handing young fellows with so much familiarity,” and 
he finds that faidt especially with “ a most impudent step 
called ‘ Setting.’ ” 

There can be little doubt, however, that the good citizen 
was shocked by a dance that was probably quite innocuous, and 
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only seemed to suggest a familiarity of behaviour unusual to 
his prim eyes, viewing a ball-room for the first time. 

Almost the whole of one issue of The Spedator is taken up 
with a letter from John Weaver, to whom Steele gives a fine 
advertisement by not only printing the letter in extensOy but 
introducing it with sapient comments from himself. One 
point he makes somewhat recalls to mind the complaint of 
Arbeau’s young friend, the law-stadent Capriol, who had 
grown dusty over his studies. 

Speaking of dancing, Steele says : “ I know a gentleman of 
great abihties, who bewailed the want of this part of his 
education to the end of a very honourable lilc. He observed 
that there was not occasion for the common use of great 
talents ; that they are but seldom in demand ; and that these 
very great talents were often rendered useless to a man for 
want of small attainments.” One can hardly perhaps 
consider dancing to-day as a “ small attainment,” how- 
ever it may have been considered m the reign of Queen 
Anne, 

Weaver’s own letter is too long to quote in its entirety, but 
I cannot refrain from giving at least the following, since, while 
speaking of his own voik, he offers incidentally sev'cral 
peculiarly interesting ghmpscs as to the state of the art in 
1712. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Since there are scarce any of the arts or sciences that 
have not been recommended to the world by the pens of 
some of the professors, masters, or lovers of them, whereby 
the usefulness, excellence, and benefit arising from them, both 
as to the speculative and practical part, have been made 
public, to the great advantage and improvement of such arts 
and sciences ; why should dancingy an art celebrated by the 
ancients in so extraordinary a manner, be totally neglected by the 
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and left de6titute of any pen to recommend its various 
excellencies and substantial merit to mankind ? 

“ The low ehb to which dancing is non> fallen is altogether 
owing to ttiis silence. The art is esteemed only as an amusing 
trifle ; it lies altogether uncultivated, and is unhappily fallen 
under the imputation of being illiterate and ‘ mechanic.’ 
And as Terence, in one of his prologues, complains of the 
rope-dancers drawing all the spectators from his play ; so 
may we well say, that capering and tumbling is now preferred 
to, and supplies the place of, just and regular dancing 
in our theatres. It is, thorefoie, in mv opinion, high 
time that someone should come to its assist aiice and relieve 
it fj*om the many gross and growing errors that have crept 
into it, and overcast its real beauties ; and to set dancing in 
its true light, would show the usefulness and elegance of it, 
with the pleasure and instruction produced from it ; and also 
lay dowm some fundamental niles, that might so tend to the 
improvement ot its juofessors, and information of the 
spectators, that the fust might be the better enabled to 
perform, and the latter rendered more capable of judging 
what is (if there be anything) valuable in this art. 

“To encourage, theieiore, some ingenious pen capable of 
so generous an undertaking, and m some measure to reheve 
danc'ing from the disadvantages it at present lies under, I, 
who teach to dance, have attempted a small treatise as an 
Essay towards an History of Danemg ; in which I have en- 
quired into its antiquity, origin and use, and shown what 
esteem the ancients had for it. I have likewise considered 
the nature and perfection of all its several parts, and how 
beneficial and delightful it is, both as a qualification and an 
exercise ; and endeavoured to answer all objections that have 
been malicioxisly raised against it. I have proceeded to give 
an account of the particular dances of the Greeks and Romans, 
whether religious, wax-like or civil ; and taken particular 
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notice of that part of dancing relating to the ancient stage in 
which the pantomimes had so great a share. Nor have I been 
wanting in giving an historical account of some particular 
masters excellent in that surprising art ; after which I have 
advanced some observations on the modem dancing, both 
as to the stage, and that part of it so absolutely necessary for 
the qualification ot gentlemen and ladies ; and have con- 
cluded with some short remarks on the origin and progress 
of the character by whieh dances are writ down, and com- 
municated to one master from anc^ther. If some great 
genius after this would arise, and advance this art to that 
perfection it seems capable of reedving, what might not be 
expected from iC'" 

All modem students of dancing will be interested especially 
in the passages 1 have italicised m the foregoing excerpt, for 
one gets a significant glimpse as to the state of theatrical 
dancing (they had no native ballet) in London during the 
reign of Anne ; such a contrast to Paris, where Louis XIV’s 
Acadmie Roijalc de la Danse was beginning to bring forth 
“ raic and refreshing ” fruit and the Pallet was beginning to 
be understood as a genuine work of art. 

“ The art is esteemed only as an amusing trifle ! ” In an 
earlier paper had not Mr. Spectator ” mlioducea the subject 
with a little apology for dealing at all with a reput/cdly 
trivial theme, and had he not back(*d himseK up with scholarly 
reference to classic writers on the Dance, such as Lucian ? 

Oh ! Anne ! That the art should have been, in your reign, 
“ esteemed only as an amusing trifle ! ” And when you 
might have followed a royal example and, emulating your 
contemporary Louis, ennobled the art by founding an English 
“ Royal Academy of Dancing.” 

Well, Weaver, at any rate, knew that the art was some- 
thing more than an “ amusing trifle ” when he wrote almost 
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prophetically : “ If some great genias this would arise 
and advance this art to that perfection it seems capable of 
receiving, what might not be expected from it.” What 
would he have said had he lived to see the triumphs of 
Noverre, of Blasis, and of the British, French or the Russian 
Ballet of modem times * 



CHAPTER XVII 


A FRENCH DANCER IN EIGHTEENTH -CENTURY 
LONDON 

W E have seen that the state of dancing in England was 
nothing to boast of in the early eighteenth century. 
We have seen that London had not yet what Paris had had 
some fifty years — State-aided Opera and Ballet. 

But the public appreciation of art was there all the same, 
and an astute manager of that day was as capable of 
realising, quite as well as any modern, that where there was 
no home supply it might be profitable to import foreign 
talent. 

Strange, is it not, that there was not then, any more than 
to-day, anyone clever enough, apparently, to realise that since 
foreign talent would jnove attractive to a dance and spectacle- 
loving public (had not the English proved their innate love 
of spectacle in Elizabethan times ?) it rnigh be less expensive 
and still more proiiiahle, to encoaraijc native talent. Still 
that is our way. We let the foreign artist discover England, 
and then discover the foreign artist. We never seem to 
discover ourselves. We shirk the horrible revelation that the 
English really are an artistic, an art-loving nation. But 
whatsoever the foreigner may have or have had against us, 
he can never accuse us of lack of enthusiasm, of indifference 
to his efforts to please. 

In the early eighteenth century — French actors, dancers, 
and acrobats ; in the later eighteenth and mid-nineteenth — 
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Italian opera singers and ballet ; in the later nineteenth — 
light French Opera (at the Criterion, Gaiety and Opera 
Comique) ; and in the twentieth — Russian Opera and 
Ballet ; these London has had, and more, and always greeted 
with generous praise and enthusiastic approval, Whatsoewor 
may be said of the English as a nation of “ shopkeepers ” 
slow to adopt new ideas, there is nothing small or hesitating 
about their adoption and praise of foreign art and artists ; 
and so it was that the delectable French dancer Mile, Marie 
Salld, one of the two chief pupils of the famous Pr^vot, 
found a warm welcome when she visited London in the reign 
of George I. 

Mile. Sall6, born in 1707, was the daughter of one minor 
theatneal manager, niece of another, and made her first 
appearance at the age of eleven m an opera-comique by 
Le Sage — author of the lively “Gil Jiias” — entitled “La 
Princessc de Carisme,” at the Si. Lament Fair, m Paris, in 
1718. She spent the next lew years in ioiiiing, or, when not 
on tour, in playing at the Fair theaties in Paris. It is ]ust 
possible that Watteau may have seen Lei as a young girl at 
the Fair theatres before he died in 1721. That, however, 
though pleasant to contemplate as a possibility, is less our 
concern than the circumstances of her dcbvt^ and her subse- 
quent appearance in London 

“La Prmcesse do Carismc,” a romantic-satirical, three- 
act musical comedy, dealt with the love-affairs and adven- 
tures of a Persian Prince and his boon companion and 
“ confident ” — Arlequin. There was some charming music 
in it, and so great was its success at the theatre of the St. 
Laurent Fair that it was put on at the Opera in Pans by 
Royal command. 

By the year 1718, it will be remembered, old Christopher 
Rich had died, leaving his theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 
London to his son John Rich, who made himself famous and 
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increased his wealth by producing the first pantomimes ever 
seen in the great metropolis, which were mounted on the 
stage with all the attractions of gorgeous scenery and dresses, 
grand mechanical efiects/’ appropriate music, and striking 
ballets ; the various acts of the spectacle being interspersed , 
with a comic or serio-comic element, supplied by the eternal 
love-affairs ol Arlequin and Columbine. 

This form of entertainment became so popular as to rival 
seriously the power of London’s two chief theatres, Drury 
Lane and Haymarkei, mainly through Rich’s enterprise 
in securing all the best opera-singers, dancers, acrobats 
and other performers from the Continent. In fact, he 
may fairly be described as London’s earliest music-hall 
manager, tor the entertainment provided at the Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields theatre was much like that (>f a modern variety 
house. It was thus he came to engage Mile. Salle and 
her brother, who made their lirst appearance here as 
dancers in an English comedy, Love’s Last Shift,” in 
October, 1725. 

Next year also they appeared in London, and in April, 
1727, Mile. Salic* was given a complimentary benefit, in 
which she and her brother introduced some of their youthful 
pupils. In that same year she made her dehut at the Pans 
Opera, where she remained till, for some obscure reason, she 
broke therefrom, and m October returned to London, once 
more under John Rich’s management. 

The reason for the break may have been that professional 
jealousy did not give her the place which her talents should 
have juslified; or may have been over the question of 
costume-reform, which was a matter of burning interest to 
some ot the youngfu* spirits in those days. Or it may have 
been merely as the result of managerial changes at the 
Opera in 1728. But whatsoever the reason, what Paris 
lost London gained, and her greatest triumph here came 
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at the end of 1733, when she made her first appearance at 
Covent Garden, following it up with still greater success in 
the spring of the following year, when she achieved a striking 
success in a classic ballet, “ Pygmalion,” in more or less 
^ correct costume, instead of in the absurdly befrilled garb, 
with laced cuirasse, powdered hair and plumed helmets, 
which were considered de rigueur on the stage at that absurdly 
artificial period. 

Marie Salle was not only a dancer of exquisite lightness 
and grace, she was a woman of taste and sense, and, fore- 
stalling Noverre’s fight on the same ground, had tried to 
bring about costume-reform at the Academie Royale in Paris, 
only to find that those in authority were strong in — authority, 
and convention I She rejoiced, therefore, in a return to 
London, that gave her more scope for the expression of her 
artistic ideas, and two ballets of her own composition, 
‘‘ Pygmalion ” (February, 1734) and “ Bacchus et Ariane ” 
(March, 1734), were mounted with more regard for classic 
feeling. Her appearance in both caused a furore. Royalty 
came to Covent Garden on the nights she danced. The 
whole town flocked to see her, and numerous duels were 
fought by ardent young gentlemen who trod on each other’s 
toes when jammed in the crowds that endeavoured to enter 
the theatre. 

Mile. Salli^ must have been a woman of character. In a 
loose era she was cordially detested by her stage colleagues 
in Paris for her viitue ! It was such a reflection on them 
that one should not be as they ! 

Another aspect of her is revealed in a significant httle 
' anecdote. The great Handel, having admired her in Paris, 
had offered her three thousand francs to appear at Covent 
Garden, and specially composed for her a ballet, Terpsi- 
chore.” Hearing of this, Porpora, Handel’s great rival and 
manager of the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, promptly 
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o&efed her three thousand guineas, and hadi the tact to 
suggest that she might accept it as she had not yet signed 
a contract with Handel. To which proposal Sall6 replied 
with quiet scorn: “And does my word then count for 
nothing ? 

London was delighted with the novelty of Mile. Sally’s 
ideas in the production of Ballet, and with the personal 
grace of the young dancer herself. Oll<' of the older historians 
of the dance has described her in the following glowing 
teims : “ Une figure noble, une belle tailJe, une grdcc parfaite, 
une danse compressive et v6luj)tueu6e, tels itaierd Ics avarices 
de Mademoiselle SalU, la TagUoni de 1 /30 ” 

As an influence in the revolution of the Dance and Ballet 
she might perhaps not incorrectly be desenbed as the Isadora 
Duncan of hei peiiod True, she did not dance barefoot, 
but she came to loosen the bonds of tradition, and to free 
the spirit of the Dance from the stiffening conventionalities 
which had grown up around Ballet as seen at the Bans Opera. 
In London ohe bad greater freedoni, and -greater success , 
indeed, so triumphant was hei final seabon that when she 
did return to Pans she was welcomed by Voltaire with the 
following verses : 

Lts Amours, pleuiant votie absence, 

Lorn de vous s ttait nt envolee , 

Enfin Ics voila rappiicb 
Dans le sejour de leuj iiaissancc 

In yet another poem he pays tiibute to her viitue m 
describing her thus . 

“ De tous lea cccurs et du aien la maitiesse, 

Elle alluma des feux qui lui sont inconnus. 

De Diane e’est le pr^tresse 
Dansant sous les traits de Venus." 
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Later there waet to come a change and the idealistic young 
dancer was to be attacked for the veiy virtues her adoring 
poets — for Voltaire was not the only one — had celebrated. 
Her austerity got on the Parisian nerves ! A more modem 
scribe has pictured her thus : 

SALLE 

The jierfect dance needs music sweet 
As dreams ; seductive, so the feet 
Are led to move as by some spell ; 

Or music as of murmuring shell. 

True dance shows naught of haste or heat, 

Nor trick, nor any kind of cheat. 

Beauty and Joy, twin souls, should meet 
To make that lovely niiiacle, 

The perfect dance. 

** A field of wind-kissed waving wheat ; 

A sw'aying sea, scarce waked to greet 
The dawn ; clouds drifting ; these things tell 
What dance may be — if it excel. 

Men said they saw in hers complete, 

The perfect dance ! 

But if the Parisians did not quite appreciate her as they 
should have done at first, her return to Paris after her 
London successes was triumphant. Her portrait was 
painted by Lancrct ; her every appearance was greeted with 
enthusiasm. 

She remained at the Opera for some years, retired there- 
from in 1740, but made frequent appearances after, at 
Versailles and at Fontainebleau, until a few years before her 
death in 1750, 

It is interesting to think that her peisonal dignity had 
won her the respect, and her beauteous art the homage of 
London before her qualities came to be recognised in Paris. 
It is possibly just the suggestion of atisterity about her 
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perfonnanco that appealed to the London audience. She 
had a poetic distinction above the average. She was 
an expressive mm, and her dancing was marked by 
supreme refinement, a magnetic reserve, a strange 
suggestion of pictured stillness, an exquisite simplicity 
and grace. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


LA. BELLE CAMARGO 

OJOME say that Camargo had no right to be described 
“La Belle.” Contemporary accounts of her appear- 
ance difEer. It was a time when people todk sides, and 
duelled for their opinions. 

It is a curious fact that several famous dancers have 
been of questionable beauty — at least, as to face, and when 
in repose ; for it is anothci curious thing tliat no dancer 
ever did or possibly ever could, look plain when dancing, 
that is. if dancing really well. The animation or gentle 
grace of the dance, whether quick or slow, seems inevitably 
to confer a beauty that otherwise might not be apparent. 
This fact in itself would appear to suggest that in dancing, 
as in other arts, and in life itself, it is the “ spirit which 
quickencth ” ; and, where that sufficiently illumines the 
body, what the body itself may otherwise be profits httle. 

But if some of her more jealous colleagues may have found 
Camargo too dark lor their taste — “ swarthy,” said some 
— you may in turn criticise her critics and see for yourself 
what she was like if you go to view her portrait by Lancret, 
in the Wallace collection in Hertford House. 

Mane Anne dc Cupis de Camargo was born at Brussels early 
in April, and baptised in the parish of St. Nicholas — it is well 
to be exact in matters of such importance !~on the 15th of 
that month, in 1710. 

She was the daughter, and first child, of a gpntieman who 

m 
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had *‘fleen better days” — and, through his daughter, was 
to see them again. At the time of her birth he was a teacher 
of music and dancing, and was employed by, or dependent 
on, the Prince de Ligne. Through her father the little dancer 
claimed descent from an exalted Roman family, which from 
time to time had given a bishop, an archbishop, and a 
cardinal to Holy Church ; while on her mother’s side she was 
descended from a famous and ancient Spanish house. 

Romance was ever ready to find m the earliest years of a 
popular star predictions of future fame, and it is probably 
only romance that tells liow Cainargo danced, on hearing a 
violin played* when she was but six months old ! 

It is rather more certain, though, that her first lessons 
were from her father, and that mirier his tuition she did well 
enough, by the time she was nearly ten, to deserve the 
patronage of the Princesse de Ligne, when that lady paid 
the expenses of some few montiis’ study under the then 
famous Mile. Pr4vot 

Even so she must have been remarkably precocious, for 
before she was eleven she had returned to Brussels finished 
enough to achieve a remarkable success on her first appear- 
ance. An auspicious dihut was followed by an engagement 
at Rouen, but, through no fault of Marie- Anne bo it said, the 
manager failed. 

As the Camargo luck would have it, however, there 
was a new director at the Acadimie Royale in Paris, by 
name Francinc, and from him the little dancer received the 
welcome chance of appealing at the Opera, where she made 
her Paris d/ibut on May 51h, 172G, m ‘'Les Caracteres de la 
Danse,” and achieved an instant and emphatic success. 

Over the new-comer the impressionable capital fairly 
lost its head, and soon every fashion — shoes, hats, fans, 
coiffures, everything — was '' d la Camargo,^' of which craze 
relics survive, for even to-day wo have Camargo shoes. Such 
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» threatened eclipse of her own popularity not lumaturany 
made poor Pr6v6t — ^now about forty-six, and having been 
before the public over twenty years — ^furiously jealous, and 
for the next year or so Marie-Anne’s progress was made 
diflELcult by intrigue, and ere Paris set its seal of favour, on 
her art by imitating her fashions, the young dancer had to 
find herself more than once occupying the comparative 
obscurity of the “ back row.” 

Her chance came, though, when one of the famous male 
dancers, Dumoulin, for some reason failed to make his entry, 
and Camargo, in a sudden devil-may-care mood, taking up 
his cue, leapt forward and went through his dance with such 
dazzling brilliance and won such universal acclaim that 
"•henceforth any intrigue for the suppression of the youthful 
artist was impossible, and it was Prfvot, not Marie-Anne, 
who eventually had to go. 

While Salle— also a pupil of Pr6v6t — was making a bid 
for fame in London, Camargo was taking Paris by storm, 
and creating another of which she was temporarily the 
unhappy centre. Furious at tliis second obtrusion on the 
public notice Mile. Prevot bitteily upbraided her pushing 
young pupil, refused to give her any more lessons, and even 
to dance with her in an entree in which the Duchesse de Berri 
had asked her to appear. 

A well-known male dancer of the Op('ra, seeing Camargo 
in tears, said to her : Leave this severe and jealous mistress, 
who seeks only to mortify you. I will give you lessons, and 
will compose the entree which the Duchesse requires and 
you shall dance in it.” Under the careful direction of Blondi 
' the young dancer — then only sixteen— made rapid progress. 
She combined noblesse and brillianec of execution, with grace, 
lightness, and a gaiety which was natural to her-— on the 
stage. One who had seen her described her in the following 
terms : “ CTStait une femme d* esprit ; fort gaie sur la seine 
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et fort triste d la vUlc ; qui n*itait ni joli ni him faite, mtxia 
Ugifc^ et la Ugi^eti elaii ahrs un niMte fort ra/re, EUe exmUait 
avec une extreme facilite la " rmfale ’ el ‘ V entrechat ’ cou'pi sans 
frottement, . . ” 

There was lor a little time considerable nvalry between 
Sall^, Camargo and a third young dancer named Roland, 
of whose recorfl history has been neglectful. But the rivalry 
was testified by an anonymous scr'be whose versos may be 
translated as follow : 

*‘Of Camargo, Roland, Salle 
Tb^ connoiflseurs have mueli to pay ^ 

One holds tis Salle’o crace i/iat 
And one — Roland m ]oy ev((ls 
But each is t truck by the dis})lay 
01 nimble steps and daiing way 
01 Camargo. 

‘‘Equal the balance ’tw\t the throe 
But woio 1 Pans, fontd to choose. 

Only I kno^ 1 could mo 

Eat crown the dance, sublime and free, 

Of Camaigo.’' 

There was of course the inevitable tribute from Voltaire, 
whose poem, apart from the luiienuity with win he divides 
his favours between the riv«il stars, is of unusual interest, 
since it gives a useful impression of their contrasted styles 
in apostrophising the dancers thus : 

“ Ah ^ Camargo, quo vous etes bnllante I 
Mais qae Salle, giand dicux * cst ravissante ! 

Que VOS pds sont Icgcrs, et quo les siens sont doux ^ 

Elle cst ininntdble, et vous etes nouvellc ; 

Les nymphes sduleut comme vous 
Et les Graces danseni comme elle.'' 

It is all safe praise of course, but when we separate the 
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qualities one finds that he is only vesrsifying the cqiTent 
opinion— Comargo is “brillante,” her steps are “16gers,” 
and the nouvelle ” refers less to her than to the novelly of 
her steps, with the clever invention of which she delighted 
her audience ; and the nymphs, you observe, “ ea/tUent 
comme vcus,” an appropriate phrase for one whose entrechais 
amazed a generation to which such things were new. On 
the^ other hand, Sall6 was ravissante,*’ her steps were 
“ doux ” ; she was “ inimitable,” and “ les Graces danserU 
comme elle,” a point of special significance when we recall 
the historic distinction between the words satOer and 
darner, 

Voltaire’s admiration was not exactly fevered— could 
the icy “ intellectual ” ever have been that ? Not so the 
rest of Paris. Rumour soon gave her countless lovers — 
as it will a pietty actress to-day ^ — but history does not 
record that she succumbed to their protestations. Certainly 
duels were fought on her behalf; but probably she was 
unaware that she was the cause ; and certamly she did not 
provoke them. Was she a pretty actress ? Setting aside 
the opinion of her feminine contemporaries, unbiased col- 
leagues thought not Yet painters such as Lancret, Vanloo, 
and Pater sought for the honour of depicting her graceful figure 
and — was it her face i Well, as to actual features perhaps 
she was not faultlessly beautiful, but with that mingled 
Italian and Spamsh blood, even if she were swarthy as some 
said, she must have been striking, temperamental, full of 
fire and “ interesting ” as we might say to-day. Much of her 
fascination must have been in expression, and one feels that 
she had that quality which often makes a dancer — sheer joy 
in dancing. 

Her style was noted by contemporaries as combining 
quickness with grace to a degree not previously achieved, 
and she won special credit for her invention of new steps. 
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Her impljirtrisation of dow dances was remarkable, and it is 
important to note that she was the first to perform a|i 
entrechaty which, only for the benefit of non-dancing readers, 
may be described as the step in which a dancer actually 
crosses her feet rapidly wliilc in mid-air. This historic inno- 
vation took place in 1730, and she could make four crossings ; 
while eight are said to be as many as any dancer has since 
performed. 

Another interesting point to note is that until the advent 
of (\ainargo the ballet skirts reached neaily, or quite, to the 
ankles She was the first to shorten it, not, of course, to the 
brevity one (’an only regret has been too ofl(m sci*n since, 
but to such degree as to enable the sb'ps to be better seen 
and llie daiiecr to have greater fiv(‘doin of movement. Her 
favouiito (lances were the TamboHruiy Odrodr, and Itvja^idon, 
or Riijadoon, as it is knov n in English Rut for all the shorten- 
ing of the skirt and the rapidi1\ of her steps, Marie Anne was 
nevt^r aceused from departing from modesty, giucc, and 
refim^ment of deportment. 

A curious personal characteristic was, that while 
on the stage she vas the incarnation of gaiety, yet 
in private life she was for the most part strangely grave, 
and oven sad ; tliough, with all the advantages of talent, 
position, and wealth of which she was possess! d, it might 
have been expended she should be cpiite otherwise. No one 
ever discovered the reason. One imagines it to have been 
that modem disease, “the artistic temperament,” and a 
steady poj’cc'ption ol the pitiful fact that all stage triumphs 
are but transient ; and that, popular as she might be, and 
was, on her retirement in 1751, her fame would not long 
endure after her death, which actually occurred in J770. 
Yet to-day she lives for us in Lancrct’s exquisite picture, for 
all to see who visit Heitford House. 
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CAMAKQO SPEAKS 

‘'T<i]k to me not oi poor Prevot, 

M illi dll her peevish airs and graces , 

Her day ib past ^ 'Tis sad, T know, 

But then — we cannot all be aces * 

’Tis time she learned Jier proper place is 
A little lower m the pack , 

For all in favoui now my pace is 
Of Jligaudons I have llie knack 

“Though some still like a vogue that’s slow, 
Formal and still the jiresent cia/c is 
All for the dance that has some ^ go ’ 

And Minuet en) 0 )'S all praises 
But yet my dance the more amazes, 

And none ( an follow on my ' tiack/ 

As st(p with ‘•wift step intcrluos. 

Of iiigaudons I have lh( 1 naok 

“ When m mv aerial flight T go, 

High 1( ipmg SCI the people’s faies^ 

How round their cye^ begin to glow. 

And what i shout each one upraises * 
Peifhaijce bomi jealous girl giimacos 
Rutwlnl ol that* when smiling back, 

J see the ont thing sht betrays is — 

Of lljgiudoiis / have the knack ^ 

ENVOI 

'‘Bui oh f om fiat yny soul abases 
Tiou Will sonn day my fair Itmbs rack f 
Who thin uill 7ick that noiv (Ik phrase — 
i)J liKjaudon^ I havi the knack ’ ^ ” 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE HOUSE OF VESTRIS 

I T is recorded that during one of the many revolts indulged 
in by the dancers of the Paris Opera against managerial 
control, which incidentally meant, of course, State and Royal 
control, some of the leaders were sent to Fort FEveque — 
including Augaste Vestris. 

So melodramatically pathetic was the farewell scene with 
his father, Gaetan, that even his colleagues laughed I “ Oro 
my son,” said le Diou de la Danse. “ This is the most glorious 
moment of your carcei. Take my carriage, and ask for the 
cell which was occupied b)^ my friend the King of Poland, 
I will meet every expense.” 

And the great Gaetan is said to have added, with an air of 
injured dignity, that this was the first time in history that 
there had been “ any difference of opinion between the House 
of Bourbon and the House of Vestris ! ” 

What was the — “ House of Vestris ? ” Well, it was a 
fairly numerous one, of which, so far as our interest is con- 
cerned, Gaetan was virtually the founder. He had a father 
it is true, who, being employed, it is believed, in a Florentine 
pawnbroker’s, got into some trouble and with his young 
family cleared ” to Naples. There being no trains, “ wireless ” 
or Scotland Yard in those days, they stayed there in safety 
for a while ; the children, who had been taught music and 
dancing, bcipg made to exercise their talents in that direction 
for their general support. 
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Palermo was the next move, where two of the girls, Marie- 
Thereae and Violante, with one of the sons, Gaetan, entered 
the Opera. After that they seem to have scattered and 
travelled over most of cultured Europe, appearing now in 
one opera house, now in another, and always deeply engaged 
in love affairs. It is with their arrivril in Paris, and with 
Gaetan more especially that we now have to do. 

-He was one of the eight children of Thomas Vestris and 
his wife, nee Violante-Beatrix de Dominique Bruscagli, but 
only of three of the family have we much record, namely, 
Gaetan and the two sisters already mentioned. 

Gaetan- Appolino Balthazar Vestris was born at Florence 
in April, 1729, and in importance- -though far from it in 
physique — was the Mordkin of his era. There, however, the 
resemblance ceases. 

He was a little man, with the biggest ideas of his own 
talents. But his size did not detract from his merits, his 
sheer style as a dancer ; and from all accounts he is to be 
ranked as one of the finest male dancers the world has ever 
known. Indeed, it is haidly an exaggeration to say that he 
is one of the most important factors in the Jiistory of the 
modern dance and that his niflueucc as a teacher is seen 
to-day m the real classic school, tliat is, the school which is 
based on ages of tradition. For Gaetan was in his time the 
supreme leader of the Dance, and undoubtedly gave a new 
standard and tradition to Paris, the influence of which 
spread to every Opera House on the Continent. 

He is a link in a chain. One of the first dancing 
masters to assist Louis XIV in establishing his Royal 
Academy of Music and Dance — and modem theatrical 
dancing dates from that event — was Beauchamps, whose 
pupil was ‘‘ the great ” Dupr4. He taught Gaetan Vestris. 
Gaetan in turn taught his son Auguste, of whom, in his later 
years, Carlotta Grisi was a pupil, and there may be some 
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to-day who have studied under pupils of Carlotta Grisi, who 
herself died comparatively recently. 

According to a contemporary biographer Gaetan made his 
d&yui, at the Royal Academy of Music and Dance “aana 
retriimtion,'^^ in 1748 ; entered there for study in 1749, became 
a solo dancer in 1761, a Member of the Academic Royale 
de Danse in 1753 ; mattre de ballet in 1761 until 1770, and 
composer and master of Ballet from that year until 1776. 

From time to time he visited Stuttgart — as the Russian 
dancers to-day have visited London — in vacation, and in the 
theatre there under the direction of that master of ballet- 
composition and stage reformer, Jean Georges Noverre, 
found greater scope for his artistic abilities than in the more 
conventional work of the Paris Opera. 

Wo have seen that by her invention of new and rapid 
steps, Camargo infused new life into the technique of theatrical 
dancing some years before the rise of Gaetan Vestris to 
supremacy. Tie, in turn, came to bring a new influence 
mainly in the direction of a certain large ur of movement 
and gesture, a certain grandiosity, well as setting a new 
standard in perfection of execution. 

A contemporary critic declared : “ When Vestris appeared 
at the Opera one really believed it was Apollo who had come 
to earth to give lessons in grace. ITe perfected liic art of the 
Dance, gave more freedom to the ‘ positions ’ already known, 
and created new ones,” 

Undoubtedly he learnt much from Noverre, even as the 
latter had learnt much irom David Garrick. Noverre con- 
ceived the idea of creating the dance with action, in short, 
the ballet-pantomime ; at least its creation was claimed, 
and, by some of his conteidporarics, attributed to him; 
though we have seen that he had forerunners in the Duchesse 
du Maine, and, too, in Sall^, who was an ardent stage- 
reformer and seems to have influenced Noverre. But it was 
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the lat^r who took practical steps towards instituting the 
real baUet in action, the true ballet-pantormme as we have 
seen it to-day. 

Up to this time, opera-baDet had had a somewhat rigid 
form : there were music, singing and dancing ; but the 
dances were detached items in the general efiect. The 
regulation form was : jnisBe-jpieds in the prologue ; mimttes 
in the hrst act ; iamhounm in the second ; chaconnes and 
passacailles in the third and fourth. 

In all this it was not the plot of the opera which decided 
the introduction of the dances, but quite other considera- 
tions, such as the particular excellence of particular dancers 
in their special dances — the best performers usually appearing 
last. It was routine, not the action of the story by which 
these things were ordered ; and the poet who had provided 
the plot, the musician who had composed the music, the 
costumier and scenic artist, and even the ballet master, each 
worked dctachedlv, without regard to eonsultafcion and co- 
operation towards an artistic unity of effect. 

The lines had been set, the routine laid down for all time ; 
any deviation therefrom seemed impossible, a thing vainly 
imagined only by a heretic, who could not hope to win ui a 
fight against the established form and authority of the Opera. 
Yet the reformation came. Noverre, the reformer, found in 
Gaetan Vestris a technical exponent who responded to his 
influence ; and in Dauberval, another ; and at Stuttgart the 
time and place for artistic experiment. It is to this trium- 
virate that credit was given in their own time for the reform 
of the sedne choregraphique, a reform which had to struggle 
against and overcome tradition^ prejudice, ignorance and the 
obstinacy of authority. SlflUf progress was made at first. 
Stuttgart had its effect, but the Paris Opera still clung to 
the bizarre accessories which were then regarded as inherent 
to the dignity of the theatre — the masks, under which the 
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faces vMte hidden, the towering wigs by which the heads 
were bowed ; the absurd panniers ; the pufled skirts ; the 
gteat breastplates, all forming the heroic panoply by which 
the leading histnons were known for hero and heroine, and 
tra^5es of which may be found in those spangled figures 
beloved of our grandfathers and grandmothers m their child- 
hood, during the first half of last century. 

Gaetan Vestns was the first dancer who dared to discard 
that absurd convention — ^the mask, and so reveal that 
expressive play of feature which made acted ballet possible. 
This was m 1770, when ho appeared m a ballet-pantomime 
on the story of Medea and Jason He astomshed the audience 
by the dramatic foice of his miming and by the nobility of 
his physiognomical expression One ciihc wrote : “ Le 

mSrtte particuher de Vestns, c^etail la grace, Velegancc ef la 
delicatesse. Tons &es pas avaient mu puretc, vn jtnt dont on 
ne pent sefaire une idcc aujourd^hvi et ce rCest pas sans quelqm 
rawon qu^on compare son talent d celui de Racine ’’ 

For all his artistic talent as dancer and mime, however, 
Gaetan was practically illiterate ; ignorant of all save the art 
in which he excelled , and his conceit was colossal 

One day, when he was commg from a rehearsal at the 
Opera, a somewhat ample lady happened, in passing, to 
tread rather heavily on one of his feet. In deep concern she 
apologised piofusely, and expressed an earnest hope that 
she had not senoiisly hurt him 
“Hurt me. Madam ! ’’ he answered. '‘Me ^ You have 
merely put all Pans into mourning for a fortnight * 

His pride m his son was stupendous, and he once declared 
chat, ' If Auguste occasionally descends to tone h the earth it 
18 merely out of consideration for the feelings of less talented 
colleagues.” As to himself, on one occasion he volunteered the 
assertion that his century had produced but three really 
great men — Frederick the Great, Voltaire and himself < 
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Of the many susceptible ladies who succumbed to the 
questionable fascination of this “ Dim de la Danse ’’ — ^as 
in his Italianate-French he called himself — the most notable 
— apart from his legitimate wife, the beautiful danseuse 
Heinel, whom he matried in 1752— was Mile. Allard. 

Horn of poor and none too honest parents, Marie Allard 
first drew breath on August 14th, 1742» at Marseilles, where 
at an early age she entered the local theatre. On the deai>h 
of her mother, she decided to leave a disreputable father and 
made her way to Lyons, where she found another not very 
bnlliant theatrical engagement. At the age of fourteen, 
tiring of Lyons, she set out to win fame in Paris, where she 
entered the ConuMio Frdn(;aise. In the course of time, she came 
to know Gaotan Vestris. and with him she studied dancing. 

She made her debut at the Opera in June, 1761, and de- 
lighted the audience with the verve, grace and gaiety of her 
dancing. Though she shone especially in comedy, she was 
noted as a clever actiess in tragedy; and while ‘"Sylvie,” 
in the comedy-ballci of that iLimo, was on(‘ of her most 
successful parts, she is said to have moved beholders to 
tears by her performance in Noverre's Medea.” 

In the lighter rdlcs, however, she was especially popular, 
and from the moment of her entrh (she was the only dancer 
at the Opera who was allowed to compose her own entreeSy 
not (Hlible her gaiety ol manner was such as almost to 
eclipse the real talent displayed in her dancing. 

Unfortunatolv, her public career came to a close all too 
soon for her admirers, irom a cause which even she with 
all her agility and incessant exercise, was unable to control — 
a tendency to emJmijwiut I 8he retired in 1781, and died in 
1802 ; not before she had seen the success of her and Oaetan 
Vestris’ son, Auguste, who, known as Vestr’- Allard, seemed 
to combine witlun him the respective choregraphic perfections 
of mother and father. 
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Gaetan Vestris, having retired in 1782, lived until 1808) 
and rejoiced to see his son acknowledged as supreme. On 
him he graciously conferred the title of Le Diou de la Danse ; 
and he declared that it was, after ail, only natural that 
Auguste should excel, since the young man possessed one 
advantage over himself — he “ had Gaetan for his father 1 ” 

Auguste, or Maric-Auguste, to give his full name, was 
bom at Paris in 17G0. He made liis debut at the age of 
twelve in a diverimement entitled ‘'Oinquantaiue” with a 
chacomie, which he danced in a manner such as had never 
been seen. In 1773 he made a strikingly successful appear- 
ance as Eros in the ballet of “ Endymion ; and though already 
recognised as a master he entered the Academy school in 
1775 and the Opera in the following year. For some time 
he accepted subordinate roles, but gradually his consummate 
ability in all he undertook brought him forward, and as he 
became more and more the pet of tlto ladies of the Opera 
and the admiration of its palrons he began to develop his 
father’s traits, especially coinA'it. 

On one occasion the Director, de Vismes, annoyed at some 
impertinence ol the young man, said, Monsieur Vestris, do 
you know to whom you speak t ” 

“ Yes,” Auguste replied, “ to the farmer of my talent.” 

Tt says much for tliat talent that his app<‘uiance at the 
Opera during some thirty-live years, under Loui8-S(*ize, the 
Republic and the Empire, largely accounted tor its prot> 
perity in those amazing times. 

He had his lather's grace, precision, suppleness, and 
stvlei, but more spirit and vivacity ; a greater gitt of mime ; 
and was as good in (/e7ire as m the nobler roles. He paid 
several visits to London, always with success. 

He married in 1795, a young dancer, Anne-Catherine 
Augier, who had made her debut at the Opera two years 
before under the uom de th&dtre of but his infatuation 
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for her modesty and charm and many good qualities did not 
last any longer than had his other infatuations for worse 
qualities in less desirable ladies, and his infidelities led her to 
attempt suicide, with results that left her more or less an 
invalid until death put an end to her unhappy existence in 
1809. Auguste Vestris himself died in 1842, and left one son 
Auguste- Armand. He made his debut at the Opera, as did a 
cousin, Charles Vestris, both being pupils of Auguste ; and 
both went abroad ; but neither added greater brilliance to 
the family name than had been achieved for it by first Gaetan, 
and then Auguste, the first and most distingmshed upholders 
of the House of Vestris. 



CHAPTER XX 


JEAN GEORGES NOVERRE 

S UPREME above all other writers on the dance and 
ballet is Jean Georges Noverre, whose genius has been 
praised by Diderot, Voltaire, by D’Alembert, Dorat, and by 
David Garrick, the last of whom described him as “ the 
Shakespeare ” of the dance. 

Born at Paris in April, 1727, he was the son of a distin- 
guished Swiss soldier, who had served as an adjutant in the 
army of Charles XII, and intended his son for a military 
career. 

Jean, however, early developed a passion for the stage, 
and especially for dancing, so was apprenticed by his father 
to the famous Parisian dancer and maltrc de bullet, Dupre. 

In August, 1743, young Noverre made his debut at the 
Court of Louis-Qmnze in a fete at Fontainebleau, but with 
only moderate success. Not discouraged, hovL/cr, he went 
a little later to the Court of Ikrhn, where he became a 
favourite with Frederick the Groat and his brother, Prince 
Henry of Prussia. 

He returned to France in 1747, and two years later obtained 
the post of viattre de ballet at the Opera Comique, where the 
success of his “ Ballet Chiiiois ” aroused considerable jealousy 
among his colleagues and brought him some distinction in 
the art world. But the success was not great enough for his 
ambitious spirit, and he again travelled, and did not return 
to Paris for nearly twenty years. Noverre and such are 
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seldom recognised as prophets in their own country, until 
their genius has received recognition abroad. As Castil- 
Blaze, the historian of opera in France, has neatly expressed 
it: “Noverre and the two Gardels effected in the dance 
the same revolution that Gluck and Sacchini achieved some 
years later in French music.” But Noverre was unable to do 
this as a young man in Paris fighting against the sheer dead 
weight of convention and hide-bound authority. He was 
unable to do it until he had won his laurels abroad. 

Salle, one of the most exquisite and “ intellectual ” of 
danseuses had left Paris tor a more appreciative audience in 
London because the Pans Opera disliked her' attempts to 
discard the ridiculous conventions of stage costumes then 
ruling and to “ reform it altogether ” in favour of something 
more congruous. 

Noverre visioned to himself a theatre devoted to a kind of 
ballet as different from that he saw m Pans, as the Russian 
ballet we have seen to-day differs from that which London 
had seen in the ’thirties of last (‘ciitury ; a ballet that should 
be informed by a technique so peifeet as to be unobtrusive, 
and combining the arts oi dance, pantomime, music and 
poesy into a new, subtle, resourceful and comprehensive 
means of artistic expression. 

He wanted to see swept away all the mechanical rules 
of ballet composition, the stereotyped and unimaginative 
story, the conveniional arrangement of stage groups, the 
stilted ‘‘ heroic ” style of the dancers, the formal sequence 
of their entrees, and above all, the bizarrerie of their 
masks, their panniers and helmets with waving, funereal 
plumes. He wanted to infuse a new spiiit of art and efficiency 
into what he found about him and —he had to go elsewhere ! 
An invitation from the Duke of Wurtemberg to become 
maUre de ballet at the luxurious Court ol Stuttgart gave him 
his chance, and he founded here the school which was to 
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influenoe European Ballet in tliat and the suoceasive genera- 
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tion, as the school of Petrograd seemed like to do to-day. 

The publication of his Lettres sur h Danse et sur les Ballets^ 
in 17G0, dedicated by permission to this same Duke of 
Wiirtemberg and Teck, caused a sensation among dancers 
in Paris and other capitals, and having produced ballets in 
Berlin, London (1755), Lyons (1758), and Stuttgart, he was 
reintroduced to Paris by Vestris (who had been in the habit 
of visiting Stuttgart cver}^ year to dance during his vacations) 
in 1765, when he achieved a success with his tragic ballet of 
“Medea.” 

Later he whs to visit Vienna, to saperintend the fetes on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Archduchess Caroline (Queen 
of Naples), produce there a dozen ballets, and become ap- 
pointed Director of Court fetes and Matire de Danse to the 
Empress Maria Theresa and Imperial Family, the Empress 
heaping favours upon him and granting a lieutenancy to his 
son. 

From Vienna he went to the Court of Milan, where he was 
created Chevalier of the Order of the Cross ; then to the 
Courts of Naples and Lisbon ; then to London, and finally 
again to I*aris, in 1775, on the invitation of his old pupil, 
Marie Antoinette, who made him Maitre des Ballets en Chef 
at the Imperial Academy of Music, and Director of the fetes 
at the Petit Trianon ; finally retiring at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, to London, where it is possible — or, ut 
any rate, in England — some of his descendants may yet be 
living. 

A translation of these wonderful Lettres sur la Danse et 
sur les Ballets was published in London in 1780, and was 
dedicated to the then Prince of Wales, later George IV. 
In the preface the anonymous translator says : “ The 

works of Monsieur Noven’e, especially the following letters, 
have been translated into most of the European languages 
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and thought worthy of a diatingoished place in the libraries 
of the literati.’^ To which, let me add, they ahotdd be so 
thought to-day, at least in their original French form, for 
they are of unconimo]i interest and literary charm. 

In the somewhat stiS manner of the English of the late 
Georgian period, his translator remarks of Noverre’s work in 
the original : “ His manner of writing is chaste, correct and 
elegant ; perfectly master of his subjects, he treats of them 
with the utmost perspicuity ; and by the connection which 
he proves to exist between the other arts, and that of dancing^ 
the author lays down rules and precepts for them all ; so 
that the poet, the painter and the musician may be greatly 
benefited by the perusal of his works.” 

The translator follows with a short history of dancing, 
and tliree extremely interesting epistles to Noverre from the 
great Voltaire, in tlie first of which, apropos the publication 
of Noverre’s Letlr<h, he says ; “ I have read, sir, your 
work of genius : my gratitude equals my esteem. You 
promise only to treat of dancing, and you shed a light on all 
the arts. Your style is as eloquent as your ballet is imagina- 
tive.” In another he remarks : “ I have for admiring you, 
a reason personal to myself; it is that your works abound 
with poetical images. Poets and painters shall vie with 
each other to have you ranked with them.” Again he says : 
“ I am surprised that you have not been offered such advan- 
tages as might have kept you in France ; but that time is 
no more when France sets the example to all Europe ” ; but 
elsewhere remarks, curiously enough : “ I believe that your 
merit will be fully recognised in England, for there they love 
Nature.” 

It was just this love of Nature and “ natural ” acting 
which brought Noverre and Garrick together in mutual 
admiration and friendship, to the latter of whom, by the way, 
the French mattre pays the highest tribute in his tenth letter. 
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To turn, however, to the firat: ‘‘Poetry, painting and 
dancing are, or ought to bo, the faithful copy of Nature , . . 
a ballet is a piece of painting, the scone is the canvas ; in the 
mechanical motions of the figures we find the colours . , . 
the composer himself is the painter, 

“ Ballets have hitherto been the faint sketch only of what 
they might one day be. An art entirely subservient, as this 
is, to taste and genius, may receive daily variations and 
improvements. History, painting, mythology, poetry, all 
join to raise it from that obscurity in which it lies buried ; 
and it is truly surprising that composers have hitherto dis- 
dained so many valuable resources. ... If ballets are for 
the most part uninteresting and uniformly dull, if they fail 
in their characteristic expression which constitutes their very 
essence, the defect does no^- originate from the art itself, but 
should be isonbed to the artists. Are then the latter to be 
told that <&ncing is an imitative art ? I am indeed inclined 
to think that they know it not, since we daily see the gener- 
ality of composers sacrifice the beauties of the dance and 
forego the gi aceful 7iaivet6 of sentiment, to become servile 
coppsts of a certain number of figures known and hackneyed 
for a century or more. ... It is uncommon and next to 
impossible now to find invention in ballets, elegance in the 
forms, neatness in the groups, or the requisite precicjion in the 
means of introducing the various figures.” 

“ Ballet masters should consult the productions of the 
most eminent painters. This would brmg them nearer to 
Nature and induce them to avoid as often as possible that 
symmetry of figures which, by repeating the object, presents 
two separate pictures on one and the same canvas A ballet, 
^ perfect in all its parts, is a picture drawn from life, of the 
manners, dresses, ceremonies and customs of the various 
nations. It must be a complete panto-mime and through the 
eyes speak, as it were, to the very soul of the spectator. If 
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it waots expression, if it be defident in point of situation and 
scenery, it degenerates mto a mere spectacle, flat and 
monotonous. 

This kind of composition will not admit of mediocrity ; 
like the art of painting it requires a degree of perfoctiop the 
more difficult to attain in that it is subordinate to a true 
imitation of Nature, and that it is next to an impossibility to 
acWevo that all-subduing truth which conceals the illusion 
from the spectator, carries him, as it were, to the very spot 
where the scene lies ; and inspires him with the same senti- 
ments as he must experience, were he present at the events 
which the artist only represents. 

“ Ballets, beijig regular representations, ought to unite tlie 
various parts of the drama. Most oi the subjects, adapted 
to the dancer, are devoid of seiibc, and exhibit only a confus(‘d 
jumble of scenv's, equally unnicaning and uii(‘onmcicd ; yet 
it is in gencial absolutely necessary to conme oneself 
within certain rules, I’hc historical part of a ballet must have 
its exposition, its incidents, its dhiouemenf. The success ol 
this kind of entertainnicnt chiefly depends on clioosing good 
subjects, and dealing with them in a proj)er njanner.” 

The above brief quotations are all of interest as bearing 
on particular points in dancing and ballet (*oinpositioii, but 
I cannot refrain from giving one more and a lengthier excerpt, 
the sound common sense of which applies to-day and will 
appeal to all modern dancers who realise that the finest 
opportunities of displaying their skill are, and can only be, 
found in ballets worthy of their art. 

“ Every ballet,” he says, “ complicated and extensive 
in its subject, which docs not point out, with clearness and 
perspicuity, the action it is intended to represent, the intrigue 
of which is unintelligible, without a program or printed 
explanation : a ballet, in fine, whose plan is not felt, and 
appeaiB de6.c\ent in point oi exposition, incident and dtwme- 
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ment ; such a bfjilet, I aay, WU never rise, in my opinion, 
Itbove a mere &mrtiBsement of dancing} more or less com^ 
mendable from the manner in which it is performed. But it 
cannot affect me much, since it bears no particular character, 
and is devoid of expression. 

“ It may be objected that dancing is now in so improved 
a state that it may please, nay, enchant without the accessory 
ornaments of expression and sentiment. . I readily 
acknowledge that, as to mechanical execution, the art has 
attained the highest degree of perfection : I shall even confess 
that it sometimes is graceful : but gracefulness is but a small 
portion of tire qualities it requires. 

“ What I call the mechanical parts of dancing are the 
steps linked to each other with ease and brilliancy, the 
aplomb, steadiness, activity, liveliness, and a well-directed 
opposition between the arms and legs. When all these parts 
are managed without genius, when the latter does not direct 
these different motions, and animate them by the fire of 
sentiment and expression ; 1 feel neither emotion nor con- 
ceni. The dexterity of the dancer obtains niy applause ; I 
admire the automaton, but 1 experience no further sensation. 
It has upon me the same effect as the most beautiful line, 
whose words are uncouthly set asunder, producing sound, 
not sense. As for instance, what would a reader feel at 
hearing the following detached words : Fame-lives-in-dies- 
he-causc-who-in-virtae s ? Yet these very words aptly joined 
by the man of genius, by Shakespeare, express the noblest 
sentiment : 

* He lives in Fame who dies in Virtue’s cause.* 

‘‘ From the above comparison we may fairly conclude 
that the art of Dancing has in itself all that is neoeasaTy to 
speak the best language, but that it is not enough to be 
acquainted only with its alphabet. Let the man of genius 
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put the letters together, {orm the words, and from these 
produce regular sentences ; the art shall no longer be mute, 
but speak with true energy, and the ballets will share with 
the best dramatic pieces the peculiar advantage of exciting 
the tenderest feelings; nay, of receiving the tribute 0/ a 
tear ; while, in a less serious style, this art will please, enter- 
tain and charm the spectators. Dancing thus ennobled by 
the. expression of sentiment, and under the direction of a 
man of true genius, will, in time, obtain the praises which 
the enlightened world bestows on poetry and painting, and 
become entitled to the rewards with which the latter are 
daily honoured.” 

The closing lines of the abov<» are so curiously prophetic 
one questions whether we have not already reached the 
period when an “ enlightened world ” bestows on dancing — 
at any rate on dancers -the “rewards” with which poetry 
and painting have been (or ought to have been) hitherto 
honoured. 



CHAPTER XXI 


GUIMARD THE GRAND: 1743-1816 

F or some thirty of Madeleine Guimard’s seventy-three 
years of life she was the idol of Paris, having risen 
from obscurity to power, and returned again from a joyous 
life set in high places to a lonely death in obscurity. 

Authorities differ, as authorities so often do over the 
advent of new stars in the firmament of life, as to the date 
of Gmmard’s birth. One sas^s the 2nd, and another the 10th, 
and yet a third the 20th of October. Edmond de Goncourt 
— not infallible on oth<'r points— gives the date of her baptism 
correctly as December 27th, 1713. 

She made her debut before the Parisian public when she 
was about sixteen, at the ComWio Fran^aise. She was 
received into the Academy in 17G2, at the age of mneteen, 
and at a salary of six hundred livres. 

In face she was not beautiful ; some have described her 
even as ugly. vShe certainly had not Sophie Amould’s 
shrewish wit, though she had humour ; but her gestures, 
her face, above all her expressive eyes spoke eloquently, 
her dancing seemed ever the true and spirited expression 
of sentiments really felt, and in whatsoever role she was 
always brilliant, entrancing. She had that glamour which 
makes up for lack of looks, and had, too, caprice of mood 
and a commanding manner, both qualities which susceptible 
men find adorable. 

Her historians have not always been kind. A contem- 
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poiraty wrote : La Gmmard a des caprices enire nous. On 
ne peut compier swr elle. . . • Son arrogance n*a pas de nom. 

. n . Cc que h Ouimard veut, hon grl, mol grl, U faut qu^on 
le veuiUe.^^ And there you have it ! “ What Guimard 

wishes, willy-nilly one must wish,” That is a touch that 
tells ; the words ring true. Intriguing, capricious — masterful ! 
What wonder, then, that she came to rise by her own buoy- 
ancy, of manner and morals, and sought the rarefied, but, in 
the days of Louis XV, far from inaccessible atmosphere 
of Court circles. 

Guimard made her d6but at the Opera in May, 1762, as 
Terpsichore in a ballet called “Les Caracteres de la Danse,” 
and achieved a triumph. From that time until she retired 
from the stage she was practically without a rival in the 
affections of the Pansian audiences. One testimony to 
her popularity is found in the piomptitude with which 
she was nicknamed. Guimard, if not beautiful in face, 
had, nevertheless, a beautiful figure, was quite unusually 
graceful, earned herself nobly, was altogether a command- 
ing and magnetic personage, but for all her beauty of figure 
Guimard was amazingl)" slim. 

Seeing her in a classical ballet dancing as a nymph between 
two fauns— impersonated by the celebrated male-dancers 
Vestris pere and Dauberval — Sophie Arnould said it re- 
minded her of “ two dogs fighting for a bone.” Another 
of her footnotes on Guimard was her description of her as 

Le Squelette des Graces,” which also had the saving grace 
of being partly a compliment, and it was by this nickname 
that Madeleine was generally known throughout Paris. 

To judge from this insistence on Madeleine’s thinn^^^s one 
might imagine that she could not be as attractive, certainly 
hardly as graceful as has been said. But such nicknames 
are, though emphasising some special characteristic, usually 
only marks of popularity, and that Guimard really was 
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graceful can be gathered from the summing-up of Novetw 
who had seen her dance for years and knew, as only a great 
ballet-master could, what he was talkmg about when he said 
that ”... from her dehut to her retirement she was always 
graceful, natuially so. She never ran after difficulties. A* 
lovable and noble simplicity reigned in her dance; she 
designed it with perfect taste, and put expression and senti- 
ment into all her movements ’’ _ 

Of hei peiformance in Gardcl’s ballet, “La Chercheuse 
d’Esprit,” m which she j)la} ed the title rdle a contemporary 
wrote that “■ her eloquent siloiues surpassed the vivid, easy 
and seductive diction of Mrac Favart, ’ and he mentions 
one pomt that is of interest vhen he remembers that the 
struggle that Noverre had had to achie\e some refoim of 
costume on the opera-stage namely, that Gmmaid, ” follow- 
ing the example of Mme Favart, discarded the panniers and 
the cuirasse of conventional costume ” 

In the ballet of ‘ L^s Petes de 1 II} men ct de 1 Amour," m 
1766, Guimard had the misfortune to have one of her arms 
broken by a piece of falling scenery Such was her place 
in public regard oven at this time, that a Mass was said at 
Notre-Dame for her recovery 

It was not long after success came to her that Guimard 
accepted the protection of the notorious Prmce de Soubise. 
One of her fiist acquisitions, in 1708, was a superb residence 
at Pantin, just outside Paris which was decorated by 
Fragonard It was visited by everybody who a as anybody, 
for, apart from the charms of its mistress, there was a theatre 
in the mansion, vhcrc enteitaimnents of a very special kmd 
were staged, little poetic tnfles or nsky comedies, which* 
^hile delightmg a ciicle of appreciative connoisseurs would 
not have been staged in the ordmary way, as bemg caviare to 
the general. 

The place at Pantm, however, did not suffice the exigent 
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Madeleine, and a town-house was taken also in the Chauseie 
d’Antin,— next to that of Sophie Amould by the way — 
where another theatre was built and where even more 
festive entertainments were provided, a theatre which could 
.seat five hundred persons (only present by invitation) which 
received the name of The Temple of Terpsichore. It was 
designed by the architect Ledoux, decorated by Fragonard, 
^ who did numerous lovely panels in which Guimard appeared ; 
and by David, then a youthful assistant, whom Madeleine’s 
generous aid is said to have sent to Rome for the furtherance 
of his art education. 

Here in the course of time all Paris came. Heie Guimard 
held her famous receptions — three a wet^k, to the first of 
which were invited members of the Court circles, the aristo- 
cracy of the aristocracy ; to the second — artists, actors, 
actresses, musicians, poets, the aristocracy of the world of 
intellect ; to the third — all the polusbed rakes and rou^s, 
with their attendant Phrynes, the aristocracy of vice. 

There seem to have been wild times in the Chaussee d’Antin 
Hotel, and some of Madeleine’s private tlicatrical productions 
must have been worthy of tottering Rome. Well might 
discreet Abb6s, and reputedly virtuous ladies of the Court 
hide behind the curtains of the darkened and mysterious 
boxes with which her theatre was provided. Not be seen 
while seeing was their only chance to retain a virtuous 
reputation ! It was now doubtless that after having long 
danced h genre herieux, Guimard abandoned it as one record 
says for the genre mixte, and was ‘‘ inimitable ” in “ les 
ballets Anacreontiques ! ” 

One example of the sort of dramatic fare Madeleine was 
giving her guests on occasion at Pantin, or at the Chauss4e 
d’Antin residence, will suffice. In 1721 at the Chateau of 
St, Cloud, in the presence of the Due d’Orleans as Regent, 
there had been given a ballet called “ Les Fetes d’ Adam.” Some 
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of her friends suggested that Madeleine should go one bettor 
and produce a ballet on a classic subject with herself as 
Venus rising from the sea. But the Archbishop of Paris got 
news of the afiair and managed to nip the suggestion in the 
bud. Perhaps it was never seriously intended ; it may have ^ 
been “ merely a suggestion — nothbig more.” 

One of her first lovers was Delabordo the financier, poor 
ouly as an amat<'iir musician, who directed her theatre at ^ 
Pantin till it was closed in 1770 ; and only of greater im- 
portance in her life, financially, was Poubise. But Madeleine 
had a particular penchani for bishops it seems, and incident- 
ally some of her later and most devoted friends were I)e 
Jarent/C, Bishop oi Orleans, I>e Ohoiseul, the Archbishop of 
Catubrai, and Deanos, Bishop of Verdun. 

The first-named of these (*lerical worthies had the flisposal 
of a whole sheat of livings, that is to say, he was supposed to 
have, but it was really Madeleine who allotted them — 
abbeys, priories, chapds niul so forth. She did not forget 
her friends, and De Jareiite hiund himself unable to resist. 
“What Guimard wishes one mast wdsh ! ” It was this 
allotment of the bishops’ Jcuillc des benefices which drew 
from Sophie Arnould the whimsical remark that “Ge petit 
ver d soie (Guimard) dccratl etre plus gras. EUc range une 
si bonne feullle.^^ 

Another favour which, through the Prince de Soubise, 
Madeleine was able to dispense among her friends was per- 
mission to hunt in the Royal forests, and it led to trouble 
on more than one occasion— her friends were so much of a 
genre mixte. 

But if men were weak where Guimard was concerned,^ 
there is no need to consider her as infamous. There is so 
often a tendency among chroniclers to consider that because 
a pretty woman, with every inducement to succumb to 
temptation, had a “ protector,” all her men friends found 
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ber equally ready to receive their attentiouB. Nothiog 
could be more unjust. There may have been reasons why 
Madeleine did not marry sooner than she did, and she may 
not have been quite that paragon of virtue our present time 
prefers, but in an age notorious for its callousness and cruelty 
as well as for its moral laxity she was distinguished as a 
woman not merely of fascination but of good heart and 
generous impulses. 

Did not one writer say of her that “ En quittant le thedtre, 
cette virfuose em porta la genre agieahle aver elle ? ’’ Did not 
Marmontcl, referring to her well-known acts of charity, write 
of her the poem beginning : 

“ EbI il bien vrai, jcune ot belle danmee 
Que, du theatre cmbelli par tes pas, 

Tu vas ehercluT dans la froid galetas, 

L’humanitc plaintive abandonne ? 

Did not a preacher speak of her in the pulpit as “ Magdalen 
not yet repentant, but already charitable ? ” and add, too, 
that “ The hand which gives so well will not be refused when 
knocking at the gates of Paradise ? ” And why ? Because 
all who were in trouble had but to turn to Guimard for help 
— poor players, artists, poets, all Because, though every 
year she received a handsome present from Soubise, one year, 
in 1768, when the winter had dealt cruelly with the Paris 
poor, she begged that instead of sending her jewellery, the 
Prince would send her the equivalent in money, and when 
she received it she added more, and herself went to 
all the poor folk in her neighbourhood and fed the starv- 
‘ing; went unostentatiously, from simple good-heartedness 
and sympathy ; and it was the populace who spoke of it, 
not she. 

She had her foibles, her little vanities perhaps, as when 
at Longchamps one summer she appeared in an equipage 
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most gorgeously embellished with somewhat startling ams 
— ^mistletoe growing out of a gold mark, which glowed in the 
middle of a shield, the Graces serving as supports, with a 
group of Cupids as a crown. 

Guimard could be jealous on occasion. A Mile. Dervieux, 
appearing as a singer at the Academy without success, had 
the audacity to reappear as a dancer and triumph. This 
Madeleine would possibly not have minded, bub her own pet 
poet Dorat celebrated Mile Dervieux’s success in verse, and 
this poetic infidelity was more than Madeleine could stand, 
with the consequence that all the pamphleteers of Paris were 
forthwith rangi*d on sides and a paper wai took place between 
the rival supporters of the t\\o fan dancers, characters were 
tom to rags, and in the couise of time the battle burnt itself 
out, as such usually do, without anyone being seriously the 
worse. 

Strangely enough it was just at this time that Guimard 
herself elected to make an appearance as a singer. When 
there was a revival of some of the old pieces in the repertoire 
of the Royal Academy, including ‘‘Les Fetes dlleb6 ou les 
Talents LjTiques,” for which Rameau had written the music, 
Gmmard appeared in this as AgJaia, one of the three Graces 
— ‘‘ with song and dance,” as one might say to-dny. But it 
was, as so often the case m modem days, only the charm of 
the dance that made it possible to forgive the disillusion of 
the song, for Madeleine’s voice was thin and hard. 

It was as a dancer and always as a dancer that Guimard 
excelled It was as a dancer she won her chief successes in 
the ballets ‘‘La Chercheube d'Bsprit ” (1778), “Ninette k la 
Cour” (1778), ‘^Mirza” (1779), “La Rosiere” (1784) and 
<l*Le Premier Navigateur” (1785), all of which, by the way, 
were by Maximilien Gardel. Of her work in these one 
historian has written : “ Her dance was always noble, full 
of life, light, expressive and voluptuous ; her acting naive, 
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gay, piquante, tender and pathetic.” Connoisseurs reproached 
her at times for having grown a little mannered,” but 
she always preserved in her dance that finish, even 
preciosity, and those delicate nuances of style of which 
later times have proved the rarity. 

It was as a dancer she had the good fortune to please the 
King who, always a generous patron of the arts— with the 
nation’s money ! — gave her for one dance she performed 
before him and the Queen, a pension of six thousand livres 
a year, giving at the same time a pension of one thousand 
a year to the man who danced with her, Despreaux, who 
later became her husliand. This pension came to her the 
year follow'i)ig her appearance in “ Le Premier Navigateur,” In 
1786, apparently just at a time she was much in need of 
money. One may believe that Madeleine’s impulsive gener- 
osity had helped to bring about tliat need, as well as her 
known extravagance. For one ihmg, opart from her being 
ready to assist less fortunate artists, she had been the prime 
mover in an act of wholesale ii'iiuiiciation. 

The Prince ol 8oubise, in th(‘ manner of his King, a 
generous patron of the arts, had been allowing a handsome 
annual pension to a number ot dancers at the Opera, as 
well as treating them all to periodical supper-parties of 
most sumptuous kind. Suddenly the supper-parties ceased, 
the Prince was no longer seen among the audiences at the 
Opera and it came to be known that his son-in-law, the 
Prince de Guem6D6, had become bankrupt, disastrously so, 
and that the entire family were doing their best to meet the 
creditors honourably. When this was known all the dancers 
foregathered in Madeleine’s loqe at the Opera and a stately, 
kindly, tactful letter was drawn up and signed by all th«i 
pensionnairesy some thirty or more, headed by Guimaid. 
The length of it precludes entire quotation in a chapter all 
too short to cover Madeleine’s crowded seventy*three years, 
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but after referring to their regret at the Prince’s absence, to 
a delay in approaching him due to fear lest they be thought 
wanting in consideration, and to the urgent motive which 
had overcome such delicate scruples on bearing the news of 
the bankruptcy confirmed on all sides, the writers of the 
letter proceed that, finding there can be no prospect of the 
position improving, they feel they would be guilty of in- 
gratitude were they not to imitate the Prince’s exemplary 
renunciations on b(*lialf of his relative, and restore the 
pensions with which his generosity had provided them. 
“ Apply,” the letter continues, “ these revenues, Monseigiieur, 
to the relief of So many old soldiers, poor men ot letters, and 
such unhappy retainers as the Prince de Onemene draws 
with him in his downfall. As for us, other resources remain. 
We shall have lost nothing. Monseigneur, if we retain >our 
esteem. We shall even have gained if m refusing to-day 
your kindly gifts we force oui d(‘tractors to acknowledge 
that we were not unwortti) ol them. We are, with deep 
respect, Monseigncur, your Serene Highness’s very humble 
servants, Guimard, Ileinel, Peslin, Dorival, etc., etc.” The 
letter is dated Oth December, 1782. 

It was now that Guimard was paying periodical summer 
visits to London for the Opera seasons. Edmond d ' Goncourt 
ill his monograph on the dancer gives two very interest- 
ing letters written by Guimard apropos to these London 
sojourns, one to Perregaux the Hanker, dated 20th June, 
1784, the other to M. de la Ferte, Director oJ the 
Academie, dated 26th May, (1786) and both addressed from 
No. 10, Pall Mall. 

In the former she gives a spirited and amusing account 

the way in which Gallini and Kavclli, then directing the 
Opera in London, bad sought to take advantage of a fire 
at the old Opera House in order to break through the con. 
tract with Guimard by which she was to receive six hundred 
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and 6fty guineas for the season. The fire seemed at first 
likely to put a closure on the season, but Govent Garden was 
placed at the disposal of the Opera. Oallini, making alleged 
losses the excuse, tried to persuade Madeleine to lower her 
terms for the rest of the season. Finding she would only 
agree to providing her own costumes — no light consideration 
— he pretended satisfaction and departed. Ravelli, however, 
followed and, evidently by arrangement, informed her that 
Gallini was several kinds of idiot, and that he had been 
deposed in favour of Ravelli who, as the new stage-manager, 
came to ofier her fresh terms — twenty-five louis a perform- 
ance, on behalf of Gallini. 

Guimard smiled and expressed astonishment that Ravelli 
should make such propositions from Gallini since the latter 
was no longer in power, and added that she held them to her 
contract. When she turned up at rehearsal with a couple of 
witnesses and having consulted solicitors, Ravelli “ looked 
green ” and Gallini ‘‘ stupefied ” They offered fiesh pro- 
posals and tried hard to wriggle out of their contract but 
Guimard won, of course, and the more so m that though her 
chief friends among the English aristocracy, notably the 
Duchess of Devonshire, were out of town, enough were left 
to make things uncomfortable for Galhni, who found his 
conduct the talk of the town. 

The second letter, to M. la Ferte, is mainly good advice 
on the direction of the Opera and encouragement of rising 
talent, and for this giving of counsel she begs that he will 
excuse her since it is out of friendship for him and also on 
account of her desire, in her own words, ne pas voir deiruire 
entidrement la belle danse, que fat vu extster d VOpSra^ In 
both letters she sends— in the inevitable postscript !•%- 
charming messages to the wives of her correspondents and 
mentions some little commissions with which they had 
entrusted her. 
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ThUrt she did not have a bad time in London may be 
gathered from the fact that she excuses herself for not 
having written sooner because since she arrived in town 
she had not been left a minute to herself by “ les plus grandes 
dames^^^ and principally by the Duchess of Devonshire with 
whom she spent most of the time that she had away from 
the theatre ; and of the London audiences generally she 
remarks : “ Ils maiment A la folie, ce^ bans Anglais f ” Not 
the first time a charming foreign dancer has been beloved of 
“ ees bom Anglais ! ” 

But with all the friendship of the great and the love of 
the populace and her six hundred and fifty guineas for the 
London season, Guimard’s financial position was not what 
it had been. The Soubisc pension had been relinquished ; 
that she received from the King in view of twenty years’ 
service at the Opera hardly sufficed her rather magnificent 
requirements, and the time came, in 1786, when she found 
it convenient to dispose of her mansion in the Chaussfie 
d’Antin, This she did by arranging, without police sanction, 
a lottery, the tickets for which numbered two thousand five 
hundred, at a hundred and twenty livres each, a total sum of 
three hundred thousand livres. There was a fierce demand 
for the tickets, and twice the number could have been sold. 
The drawing took place in a salon of the Hotel ^es Menus- 
Plaisirs, Eue Bergere, on the 1st of May, 1 786, and Madeleine’s 
mansion with all its furm^ure went to the Comtesso du Lau, 
who, by the way, had only taken one ticket ! 

It is worth noting now that Madeleine had reached the 
age of forty-three, that she had never been pretty and that 
she was marked with smallpox, with which — a current 
•danger at those times — she had been attacked in 1783. To 
a clever and magnetic personality age matters not, nor do 
looks mean everything since in any case they are bound 
to alter in the course of a few decades ; and even small- 
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pox i8 not fatal to iaacination. Bat these things, neirer- 
thelesB, have to be admitted when one comes to yearn of 
discretion, and forty-three may be accounted such. One 
wonders whether Madeleine, who was eminently a woman 
of sense, began about now to face facts and the future, 
and whether the doing so, or else mere circumstances, 
political and social, impelled her to the next step in her 
career. 

TPeople had wondered how Guimard had managed to keep 
exactly the same appearance for so many years. This was 
the secret ! When she was twenty she had a portrait painted 
that was true to hfc and afterwards, for some tMventy years 
or so, every morning she would study this and make herself 
up to resemble it exactly ; and neither lover nor friend was 
ever admitted to this toilette. 

This was an ingenious idea, but it could not last for ever. 
It is all the more interesting then to note the next important 
incident in Guimard’s career. Ninon dc I’Enclos, acting on 
the principle that it’s never too Into to have a lover, flirted 
when she was ninety. Guimard gave up lovers when she was 
past forty and took a husband, a man, moreover, whom she 
had known for years. 

In 1789, Guimard retired from the Opera ; in 1789 she 
married Jean Despieaux, dancer and poet ; and in 1789 the 
gathering storms of K evolution broke and Pans, smitten 
first by famine, became for the next few years a hell, in 
which strangely enough, there was still a demand for enter- 
tainment lighter and less fervid than massacre. 

When Guimard and Despreaux — comrades for at least 
tiyeniy-fivo years- mamed, they settled down, on a fairly 
comfortable income, derived from their pensions and ac-« 
quired property, at Montmartre and one of Jean’s poems 
gives a charming picture of their retreat in those troubled 
times. But dunng the Revolution, State finances were in 
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disorder, and pensions were curtailed or discontinued and 
all the old favourites of the Opera were more or less involved 
in difficulties. In 1792, the city of Paris having confided 
the care of the Opera to Francoeur and Celerier, they 
nominated Despreaux director of the theatre and a member 
of the administrative committee, but this did not last. The 
following year Francoeur and Oclericr were imprisoned, 
the actors were authorised to manage the theatre them- 
selves and Despril'^aux — whoso father, by the way, who 
had been leader of the orchestra at the Opera, killed him- 
self the same year from despair at the geueral ruin around 
him — was allotted some part in t)ie management of the 
public fetes. 

In 1796 — the year of the establishment of the Directory 
— ^Madeleine made a reajipearance iit a benefit given on 
January 23rd for the veteran peiformers at the Opera who 
had all suflered grievouvs losses m tlie Revolution. In 1807, 
three years after the crowning <.*f Na]>olcon, by which time 
the national ferment had begiin to settle down a little and 
the languished arl« to take hope again, an Imperial 
decree dated Jnl} 21)th, reduced tin* number of theatres 
in Paris to eight, and the Academie Impi'riale de Musique— 
as it w^as now called- li<id for l)necb>r, Picard, 'the comic 
poet, and for “ inspectenr — Desjireaus:. 

But these casual and pre^’anoiis employments wore not 
enough to remedy the looses that husband and wife sus- 
tained in the loan and fevered yeais from f78t), when they 
settled down in their liigh-perehed nest overlooking all 
Paris ill Montmartre until 1S07, when Dcspr6aux became 
again attached to the Opera, and that this employment too^ 
d^(J not last we know' from a letter which Madeleine wrote to 
a friend in 1814 imploring him to use his influence w'ith 
people at Court to obtain fiom Louis XVTLII some position 
for her husband, a letter in w^liich she mentions che loss 
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of thdx entire fortune owing to the Bevolution and pleads 
thst nos besoins sent hien urffents/^ 

There is then every probabihty that their needs really 
were urgent. Guimard had never been charged thrift ; 
and Despr4aux was a poet. Both started married life with 
a fair capital — all things henceforth held in common of 
course, according to the law — ^but fortune was against them, 
and though they might perhaps have weathered the storm 
had they been twenty years younger, it was almost in- 
evitable that, their pensions gone, their capital diminishing, 
they should find the struggle growing yearly harder and 
their chances of replenishing their coffers less and less. De 
Goncourt gives what one cannot but feel is a too idyllic 
picture of the last years of the old couple, mainly on the 
basis of Jean’s poems (and he was ever an optimist !) but 
he also gives us one true, interesting, and poignant glimpse 
of Madeleine as an old lady who, with her toy theatre, would, 
for the amusement of friends who chanced to drop m, go 
through the scenes of former splendour and with her frail 
fingers perform the steps that had made her famous in many 
a ballet of the past 

Apparently Madeleine’s appeal to fnends at Court must 
have had some success for Despr6aux. In the followmg 
year, 1815, he was appointed inspector-general of the Court 
entertainments, and professor “ de danse et de graces ” at the 
Conservatoire. But it is probable that only the last three 
or four years of their married hfe brought them any return of 
fortune. 

Madeleine died on May 4th, 1816, and, for years out of 
ffiight of a public which had long bad other and less gracious 
objects for thought, her death passed almost imnoticed by 
the populace for whose amusement she had worked so loyally * 
in her prime. Four years later, on March 26th, 1820, Des- 
pr^aux followed her who had been his adored comrade for 
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tke gjpeater portion of their Hres* He had seen her, as 
more than a child, win her earliest triumphs at the Qpera^ 
had seen her growing splendour as a woman of fashion, 
watched her through many years, danced with her, wntten 
for h§r and about her, seen her worst and best, and loved her 
well enough all thiough to wait till she would consent to 
marry him and with him retire from the stage they bad so 
long adorned , and through the years, troublous for no fault 
o£ theirs, which followed their marnage, he cheered and 
consoled her for all she had rehnquished, for the public 
worship all foregone, and for the neglect of the rising genera- 
tion • 

He it was who, though their means can hardly have per- 
mitted it, instituted the httlo dcjttinef^ and supper-parties of 
kindred spirits, wlieie songs were written and ballads sung m 
piaise of ]o\o and wine and “ la GJoire the one cr> of the 
French Romanticists , all, one may well think, to cheer his 
beloved whose charm and guodiioab, poet himself, he never 
ceased to sing 

All this could not have been bad not Guimard, with all her 
faults bad moie reserves of goodness than her earlier circum- 
stances can have given (>pportunity foi developing. Guimard 
had been grand , Guimard had been gay , but through it 
all Guimaid must have been good in heart, bill of sym- 
pathy and courage and generous chanties of mind and soul ; 
and Despruxux, gentle, wise, humorous, ideahstic, honest, 
must have found her so, to speak and wnte of her as he 
always did, with ardour and a kind of boyish awe, even 
after she had passed away No note of discord marred their 
married yeais, and when Guimaid came to make her exit 
irom the stage of life, silently, with nothing but ghostly 
memones of applause, her comrade, well we may be sure, 
waited only wnth impatience for his cue to follow her 
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GUIMARD SPEAKS 
(iEtat. 70) 

Yes, ye may laugh at Mere Guimard, 

Laugh well, my girls, while laugh ye may * 

But none of ye will fare as far 
As I, who long have had my day. 

Time was when Pans all did pray 
Because I broke my arm ^ And yet 
Who now recalls my (lucen-like sway 
O’er those whom Death did not forgot ^ 

“ Time on my visage many a scar 
Hath graven deep No longer gay 
My voice, that once could make or mar 
The Mimst^r who failed to pay 
Just tnbuto to my charms Decay 
Mv once slim, rounded limbs doth fret ; 

And scarce my feet could tread Iheir way 
O’er those whom Death did not forget. 

“ Yet ere I dance to where they are, 

Take hoed, my girls, the words 1 say 1 
1 had a jiower none might bar 
A couit that 11 vailed the an ay 
Of aught Versailles could best display, 

For at my Court Ver'^ailles was met l 
And still 1 tiium])h, old and grey, 

O’ei those whom Death did not foiget 

ENVOI 

‘ Squelctte des Graces ’ they called me ! 

Yea, and now ^ Saus*graccs * A mere ‘ Squelette ! * 
But giace 1 hatly and Lave, to-day 
O’er those whom Death did not forget.” 



CHAPTER XXn 


DESPR^AUX, POET AND— HUbBAND OF GUIMARD ' 

T here can bo nothing more irksome to a man than to 
be known merely as the hosband of bis more famous 

wife. 

In speaking, however, of Despr^anx as “ husband of 
Guimard,” it is not my intention to cast any slight on an 
estimable and, m his own time, well-known personality ; 
but I do so merely that the reader will thereby be able to 
“ place ” her genial and accomplished husband, M. Despr6auz 
to whom reference has already been made. He was bom in 
1748, five years after Mile. G'limard, and was the son of a 
musician at the Paris Opera, where he himself was entered 
as a superaumerary-dancer m 1764. He made rapid progress 
in the art of his choice and won increasing reputation until, 
unhappily a wound in the foot completely closed his career 
as a “ star,” and being a man of much theatrical experience 
and general culture, he then became a nuitlre de ballet and 
also gave dancing lessons. In 1789 he married Madeleine 
Guimard, whom he had long worshipped, and the two retired, 
as we know, at the opening of the Revolution to a cosy nest 
on the heights of Montmartre. So high, indeed, were they 
and so steep was the roadway approaching their dwelling, 
Hhat the patrols refrained from troubling them, and save for 
financial losses, and rumours of revolution and distant guns, 
the couple remained untroubled by the red and raging 
Anarchy in the city stretched at their feet. 

196 
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Edmond de Goncourt makes out — on what authority 1 
cannot fathom — ^that Despr^aux was bom in 1758, and 
1748, thus makii^ him out to be fifteen years the junior of 
Guimard when they married in 1789. As on other points he 
writes with such accuracy and copious wealth of detaU.one 
might suppose him to be correct, but seeing that Despr6aux 
was undoubtedly entered a supernumerary-dancer in the 
Opera in 1764, and could hardly have been so at the age of 
six, one can only infer a slip of the pen, and that Goncourt 
really meant 1748, which would make the young male dancer’s 
age the likelier one of sixteen on appearing at Opera as a 
super, although he would, of course, have been training 
earlier. 

The question of age, however, is comparatively small. 
The thing that matters for us is that I)espr6aux, following 
modestly in the footsteps of his far greater predecessor 
Boileau-Despreaux (not an ancestor, hy the way) had culti- 
vated a taste for poetry, and during his retirement at 
Montmartre, divided his time between amusing his wife and 
friends with cutting silhouettes — at which he was an expert — 
and singing songs and parodies which he wrote himself. 

It seems an odd thing, does it not ? that a man should be 
thus amusing himself and his friends — ^should be sufficiently 
undistracted to do so — while the greatest revolution then 
known to history should be m progress. But what could he 
do ? He was a dancer, a singer, an artist ; and could have 
had little weight h^ he meddled in the risky game of politics. 
As it was, perhaps, he chose the saner course, and when 
most were losing their heads he kept his own, and, as Richard 
CoBur de Lion had when in prison, wiled away the hours in 
song. • 

His poems were collected and published in two volumes 
under the title : Mes Passe^Temps : Chansons, suivies de 
PArt de la Dame, podme m quatre chants, caique swr VArt 
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PoStique de BoUeau Despriaux.” They were “adorned” 
with engravings after the design of Morean Junior, and tiie 
music of the songs appears at the end of the second volume. 

The work was published after the Revolution fever had 
subsided, in 1806, and perhaps the very strangest comment 
on the Revolution is implied in Despr^aux’s preface, which 
calmly opens with the following : “ In 1794 I suggested to a 
number of friends that we should meet once or twice a month 
to dine together, under the condition that politics should 
never be mentioned, and that each should bring a song com- 
posed upon a given word. My proposition was taken up ; 
we decided that the words should be drawn by lot, after 
being submitted to the judgment of the gathering, in order 
to eliminate subjects which might only present needless 
difficulties.” 

And so the year 1794, being one of the worst of all those 
rod years of Revolution, this little centre went placidly 
through it, dining and wming and rhyming, as if there were 
nothing worse than a sham fight raging round the distant 
horizon. It positively makes one wonder if there ims a 
French Revolution after all. But no, there evidently was, 
for our author had a moe little library, and in the following 
year, owing to monetary losses occasioned by the general 
dSbdde, had to sell many of lus beloved vulnmes. Of course 
he made song about it — “ Ma liibliothtque, ou Le Cauohemar” 
— ^in which he pictures the spectra of want asking him what 
he will do, and urging him to sell his books for food. “ Que 
feras-tu, Despreaux ^ ” the mghtmarc questions ; 

“ Ni bois m vm dans ta cave 
])c chandelle pas un bout . 

Fanssement on fait le brave 
Lorsque Ton manque de taut ? 
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tJxie tartine de benm 
Vaut plus qu6 jadis un boeuf 
Dans un mois, k pareille heure 
Quel sera le prix d’un osul ? 

Pas decade mille livies 
Ne peuvent payer ton pain 
Mon ami, mange tea hvrea 
Pour ne 'pas mount de fa%mr 

The spectre points out that the prospect of having to do so is 
no mere dream and urges him to sell “ tons tea tuieurafameux^^^ 
pointing out that be could live on the “ divine ” Homer for 
at least a day or two, while on the “ pensif ” Rousseau he 
could exist a long time. He could count on Jiis precious 
Virgil for the rent, while the translation “ de Delille ” should 
yield his old gardener’s wages. Among the many works 
mentioned in mdiscriminate order are Plutarch, La Fontaine, 
Don Quichotte, Anacreon, Newton, Milton, Cicero, Horace, 
Juvenal, Boccaccio, Erasmus, Montesquieu, Boileau, Corneille, 
Voltaire, Racine, Favart, Mohere, Plato, Dorat, Seneca, and 
a set of the Bntish Drama ! 

It should be noted, by the way, that Despr4aux had some 
knowledge of Enghsh and had paid occasional visits to 
London with his wife, who was rather a favourite of the then 
Duchess of Devonshire, and in one of his poems he gives an 
amusingly bitter “ Tableau de Londres,” in which he com- 
plains of— 

“ Cette atmosphere de cendre 
Qiu ne cease de descendre,” 

speaks of the lower classes as insolent ” and chaffs .the 
English taste for beer and the eternal “ roast-biff ” (sic ) , 
while as to the English Sunday, the stanza must really be^ 
given in full : 

“ Deux cents dimanches anglais, 

N'cn valent pas un fiau 9 ai 8 , 
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Ce jour, si joyeux ea France, 

Est le jour de penitence ; 

Et lorsqu’un Aaglais se pend 
Se pend, se pend, 

C’est un dimanehe qu’il prend ; 

A Paris, le (Lmancho on danse. 

Vive la France ! ” 

Our poet’s range of subject was remarkable — high philo- 
sophy, discussed with smihng railleiy ' curious life-contrasts, 
like that of his wife being a popular dancer and his sister a 
nun ; charades, dialogues, charramg and pathetic httle word- 
pictures like “ La Neige,” a “ Bacchic ” song on “ The End 
of the World, and so forth, nothing seemed to come amiss 
that could be turned into song. Throughout his varied work 
there runs a consistent strain of Galhc gaiety — itself a form 
of bravery ; and if his Muse has not the hard, biting intensity 
of a Villon, nor the lofty rhetonc of a Victor Hugo, it manages 
to keep a middle course of sanity and pleasantry with invari- 
able success and an infallible though hmited appeal. 

Among his many ingenious poems are two of special 
interest to stage-folk of all time, one “ La Langage des 
Mams,” Chanson Pantomime, the other “La Langage des 
Yeux ” ; both of which require to be illustrated by the actor 
who sings them and emphasise the need of faciol and manual 
expression. As he truly says : 

“ Le come dien ou Torateur, 

Sans mams, serait un coips sans ame. 

In one of the poems appears the phrase, “ La Walse (^m?) aux 
mille tours,” while among the notes at the end of the volume 

a definition which may be translated as follows : Walse — 
a Swiss dance the music of which is in 3-4 time ; but it has 
only the value of two steps. It is done by a couple pirouetting 
while cicclmg round the salon. It has nothing in it of com- 
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plezity ; it is the art in its infancy. When its rhythm is in 2 time 
it is called “ saetettse.” The word “ sa/utme ” suggests the 
ordinary polka in 2-4 time, in the customary manner, for any 
dance described as “sauteuse” means one in which the 
feet are raised from the ground, or in which leaping is in- 
dulged in, not when the feet glide on the ground, os in the 
modem waltz. The old voUa, from which the modem waltz 
is derived, was, it will be remembered, a leaping dance. 

The greater part of the second volume is mainly devoted 
to his lengthy paraphrase of the great Boileau’s “L’Art 
Po4tique,” under the title of “ L’Art de la Danse,” which is 
full of sound instruction to dancers and interesting criticism 
of his contemporaries 



CHAPTER XXIII 


A CENTURY’S CLOSE 

W E have lingered somewhat over these sketches of the 
eighteenth century ; let us hasten over that century’s 
close, for was it not steeped in blood ? 

“ Revolution,” did they not call the madness which seized 
France ^ Heralded by fair promises of universal brotherhood, 
what did all the fine talk of her “ intellectuals ” and philo- 
sophs ” end in ^ A state of anarchy, national madness ; in 
which no man’s hfe was safe, and no woman’s honour. 

War is hornble enough between nations. What, then, is 
universal war between individuals, “ men, brother men ? ” 
Strange, is it not, that while the dying century was per- 
forming its dance of death, theatres should be open ; operas, 
comedies, and ballets be performed. 

Before Gmmaxd and her literary husband had begun to 
find their fortunes affected by the advent the popular 
madness called Revolution, there were few theatres in Paris. 
Indeed, there were only five of any importance giving daily 
performances in 1775 and of these the Opera was of course 
the leading house as of old — the work of Gluck, Gretry, 
Piccinni and Sacchini holding the bill in Opera, for a period 
of some thirty years onward, the work of ballet composition 
J;)eing mainly in the hands of Noverre and the brothers 
Maximillian and Pierre Gardel. 

It was from the end of that year, too, when Noverre’s 
** M4dee et Jason ” was produced that the novelty of ballet- 

iOI 
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pantomime, having come to replace the earlier opera-ballet, 
now became generally known simply as ballet. 

In 1781 the Paris Opera was the scene of a tremendous 
conflagration, in which, owing to the presence of mind of 
Dauberval, one of the leading dancers, in quickly lowering 
the curtain, during a performance of the ballet, the audimce 
were able to escape, but several of the dancers were burnt, 
and Guimard herself, discovered cowering in one of the 
boxes clad only in her underwear, was rescued by one of 
the stage hands. The famous house was ruined, and the 
company removed to a provisional house erected by the 
architect Lenoir by the Porte St. Martin. 

Ten years later, in 1791, a Royal decree establishing the 
freedom of the drama did away with the former paucity of 
Paris in regard to places of amusement, and in that year 
alone eighteen new theatres were added to those already in 
existence, and old ones sometimes changed their names. 

The Opera was known as VAcademte Roy ale de Musique, 
Then the King having displeased his people and fled to 
Varennes, it became simply the Opera. Then the King 
having pleased his subjects they graciously permitted a 
return to U Academic Royale. Then, a month later, in 
October, 1791, it became the Opera-National ; and later the 
TM&tre des Arts, all of which changes foreshadowed in a 
way the advent of bhnd Revolution ; and the next change 
of title to Theatre de la Repuhhque et des arts ; which yet 
was not its final title. Meanwhile, what of the dancers ? 

Guimard had left the stage in 1790. Two years later 
the leaders of the ballet were Mile. Miller (later to become 
Madame Pierre de Gardcl), Mile. Saulnier, Mile. Roze, 
Madame Perignon, Mile. Chevigny. « 

Pierre Gardel, bom in 1768 at Nancy, had been mattre de 
hallet at the Opera from 1787, and had produced “ T616maque,*’ 
Psychd, ^ and other ballets out of which he made a fortune. 
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“ Psyche ” alane was given nearly a thonaand tames ! In most 
of them Madame (fardel appeared and with remarkable 
success. At fifty, as at twenty, she was still admired She 
was an excellent mime, a graceful dancer m all styles, seemed 
in each new r6le to surpass herself, and Noverre, descnbmg 
her feet, said “ they gbttered hke diamonds ” 

Then there were the brothers Malter, the one known as 
“the bird,*’ the other as “the De^’^il,*’ because he usually 
played the rdles of demons 

Madame Pengnon, who succeeded Madame Dauberval 
{nSe Mile Theodoie), was a dancer of talent, but was con- 
siderably surpassed by Mile Che\igny of whom an eye- 
witness of her dancing remarked “ Quelle verve ' quelle 
gaUi dans le comique / dans les rbles scrieuXy queUe chedeur ' 
qud 'pathetique ' Tout le feu d\ne veritable acitriee hnllaU 
dans 866 beaux yeux ’* 

Then there were Miles Allard, Pcslm, Coulon, Clotilde, 
Beaupr^, Brancher, Cbameroy , Gosselm, who was despite 
embonpoint, so supple as to vmd the nickname “the Bone- 
less ” ; Fanny Bias, and Bigottiiii , and M. Labone, who 
m 1790 had “ created ” the title rble m Zephyre ’ Messieurs 
Lany, Dauberval , Deshayes, a marvel of soaring agility , 
Henry, whose mobile figure recalled “ le grand Dupr6 ” , 
Didelot, Duport , Auguste Vestns, with whom we have 
already dealt , and Lepicq, known as the Apollo of the 
Dance. 

Throughout the Revolution the theatres had been open, 
and had been full The people had gone mad with lust of 
blood and luot of power , but the dancers contoued to 
mamtam their aplomb in difficult poses, and pick their steps, 
zttore carefully amid the ht and flowered splendours of the 
theatre, than statesmen could theirs upon the blood-stained 
ekppery mire of current “ pohtios.” 

France might hold its fantastic State ballet, the Fete of 
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ithe Supreme, indeed might go stark mad, and all Law and 
Order and Reason be ovejrthrown, but one man, the greatest 
world-man known to history, was gathering strength to 
bring order out of chaos, to remake a nation and a nation’s 
laws ; to set the world a-wondering if he should mastei; it. 

Strangest of all, perhaps, that he, the great Napoleon, 
should have found time to flirt with a ballet-dancer — the 
famous Bigottini, of whom the Countess Nesselrode in her 
letters said that the effect she produced with her dancing and 
miming was so moving as to make oven the most hardened 
man weep. 

But she seemed rather to have amused Nppoleon, more 
especially when, having told the President of the Legislative 
Chamber, Fontanes, to send her a present, she received a 
collection of French classics ; and on being asked later by 
Napoleon — unaware of the nature of the gift — if she was 
content with Fontanes’ choice, she exclaimed that she was 
not entirely. 

“ How so ? ” asked Napoleon. 

Bigottini’s reply must be given in the original. 

‘‘ II m’a pay6e en livres ; j’aurais mieux aime enfrancs.^^ 

In spite of the librarj^ Mile. Bigottini became a millionaire 
— ^in francs. 



BOOK III: THE MODERN ERA 




CHAPTER XXIV 


THE EARLY NIxVETEENTH CENTURY 

T hough it had not died during the Revolutionary 
period, either in ParLs or London, the art of Ballet, 
from the death of Louis XV was leally of little artistic 
interest, and was to remain ao until tbe famous 'Forties of 
last century. 

The dancers were mostlv mechanical ; the ballets un- 
inspired ; the mounting meretiicious ; and it was not till 
the ’forties of last century that a new and all-surpassing 
danseuse. Mane Tagliom, came to infuse a new spirit into 
the art and found a tradition that holds to-day 
In London Ballet was in almost the same state as in Paris, 
but not qmte, possibly because having been always imported 
at its best, it had had less opportunity of becoming hide- 
bound by tradition at its worst, as m the case of an old- 
established continental school. For the continued pro- 
duction of soundly artistic ballet the existence of a good 
school is a necessity, a school founded and sustained on right 
principles. But in its continued existence there is inevitably 
danger of ultimate stultification from the “ setting of the 
very, tradition it has created, unless there is a perpetual 
infusion of new ideas. 

J[n Paris the new idea was not then encouraged, if it came 
counter to the traditional technique of which the Vestris, 
father and son, were the supreme exponents. 

In London there was more freedom, because there was 
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ksB of tradition ; and while we had to wait until the mid* 
’forties for the productions which were to the Londoners 
of the early Victorian period what the Bussian ballet has been 
to Londoners in recent years, there was some fairly sound 
work being done here from 1795 to 1840. 

I have, among my books, a volume of libretti of ballets 
composed by Didelot and produced at the King’s Theatre, 
Haymarket, from 1796 to 1800. It contains “ Sappho and 
Phaon,” grand ballet hotique^ m quoire actes ; “ L’ Amour 
Veng6,” ballet episodique, en deux actes, dans le genre anac- 
fiontique ; Flore et Zophire,” ballef-diverthsement, in one 
act ; “ The Happy Shipwreck, or The Scotch Witches,” a 
dramatic ballet in three acts ; “ Acis and Galatea,” a pastoral 
ballet in one act ; and Laura et Lcm^a, or The Troubadour,” 
a grand ballet in two acts, “ performed for the first time for 
the benefit of Madame Hilligsberg,” who played Laura. 

Laura and Lenza,” is of particular interest to us to-day, 
for among the performers, in addition to M. Didelot, who 
played the troubadour hero, Lenza, was a M. Deshayes — a 
capable dancer and producer of ballet in London and Paris — 
and a Mr. d’Egvillc, bearer of a name which is well-known 
in both cities at the present day. 

‘‘ Flora et Zephire,” was the most popular, and was fre- 
quently revived even as late as the ’thirties, when Marie 
Taglioni made her debut in it at King’s Theatre, for Laporte’s 
benefit, on June 3rd, 1830 

Both in Paris and London, however, during the first two 
decades of the nineteenth century Ballet was comparatively 
undistinguished and it v as not really until the ’thirties that it 
began to assume new interest. True, there were in Paris, 
some remarkable exponents of advanced technique as regaids 
dancing, but in the glamour of technical achievement the 
greater idea of the art of Ballet was somewhat obscured. 

At the Paris Opera the diei^x de la danse were MM. Albert 
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Psaul and Ferdinand, all of whom visited London from time 
to time and the second of whom was known as VaSrim, a 
descriptive nickname emphasised by the quaint criticism of 
a contemporary who wrote ; Paul used to spring and 
bound upwards, and was continually in the clouds ; his foot 
scarcely touched the earth or rather the stage ; he darted 
up from the ground and came down perpendicularly, after 
travelling a quarter of an hour in the ait ' ” 

M. Paul, by the way, later became a celebrated dancing- 
master at Brighton, in good Queen Victoria’s early days. 

Then, too, there was Paul’s sister who became Madame 
Montessu, hatdly less celebrated than her brilliant brother. 
Then, too. Mile. Brocard, who so won Queen Victoria’s 
girlish admiration that some of her dolls were dressed to 
represent the pretty dancer in character. Brocard, however, 
was more remarkable for her beauty than for her dancing. 

Another famous artist of the period was M. Coulon, to 
whose careful tuition th^^ {j^raceful, and elegante Pauline 
Duvcrnay owed much of her success, as did also the sisters 
Noblet — Lise and Alexandrine, the latter of whom forsook 
the dance to become an actress. 

Of Lise Noblet a contemporary chronicler wrote in 1821 : 
“ Encore vn phenix I Une danseusc qui ne fait jamais de 
faux pasy qui pr6pre le cercle d^amis d la foule des amounts, 
qui vient au theatre d pied, et qui retournc de meme ! ” In 
1828, she created, with immense success, t^e rtle of Fenella, 
in La Muette de Portici, and was described as h dernier 
produif de V^h frangaise aux poses geontMriques et aux 
hearts *d angle droit ” ; the same critic drawing an interesting 
comparison between the old school and the rising new one, 
in %dding : “ D6jd, Marie Taglioni s'avancait sur la perinte 
du pied — blanche ^npmr haignee de mousselines transparentes 
— pokique, n&mleuse, immaterielle comme ccs fees dont parle 
Walter ScM, qui errent le nuU pris des fontaines et portent en 
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pum Ae cemiure im ootker de perUi de ro$ie{ * * . 
NfAiet se risiA^ nm Bans emXxU — d pnmver qu^tl yarn 
numde qudque chose de plus agrktUe qyCune femme qm Unsrm^ 
sw Vongle de Vortetl avec une jambe paralUle d Vhonzon^ dam 
VatfUude d^im compos far^e. EUe ceda, d Fanny EUskr, 
‘ Fendla ■* de La Muette quelle avail cr6ie, et Im pnt en Change 
— ‘ El dales de Jeres ’ * Las Boleros de Cadiz^^ ‘ La Madrdena,'^ 
et tovtes sortes d'autres cachuehas et fandangos Grdce d ees 
concessions, Mdlle Nohlet resta qvHen 1840, attachie d rOpSraJ^ 

These references to contrast of styles, to fcicott, and to 
Spanish dances are particularly interesting as illtunmatmg 
the change which ^as coming over the Ballet about 1820- 
1830. Mere technique as the chief aim of Ballet was begin- 
mng to fail It had become too academic and ne*^cd the 
infusion of a new spirit of gxace and freedom It came in a 
sudden craze foi national dances particularly Slav and 
Spanish, and in the ciaze for Scott and all his works, which 
undoubtedly became an influence on Opeia and Ballet, as 
they did on the forces which led to the giowth of the gieat 
Romantic movement, ol winch Hugo was to be hailed as 
leader and ol which the effectb passing on through the Art 
and Liteiatiire of the ’fifties, ’sixties, and ’seventies, can 
still perhaps be tiaccd to-day 

Much of the populaiity of the Spanish and Slav dances 
during the early pait ol the mueteenth century was due to 
their fieqnent peifoiinance by Pauhne Duvernay, Pauhne 
Leroux and the Elsslers There were two Elsslers, sisters, 
the elder of whom, Th6r^se, was born m 1808, and Fanny 
in 1810, both at Vienna 

Th^rese was less brilliant a dancer than her sister — whom 
she “ mothered ” always — but had a charming porsonaKty. 
She eventually gave up the stage to marry, morganatically, 
Prmce Adalbert of Prussia, and was afterwards ennobled. 

At the outset of her career Fanny achieved distanction, 




Fanny Ehsler Carlotta Grisi 

[From an old tmgrainngS. [From a uthograph). 
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or had it thrust upon her, by bdooming an object of the 
“ grande passion,” on the part of TAiglon, the Due de Reich- 
stadt, Napoleon’s ill-fated son. But it was said that the 
rumour was only put about by her astute manager, in order 
to get the young dancer talked about, and as an advertise- 
ment the manoeuvre succeeded admirably. 

Both sisters, after acquiring a favourable reputation in 
Germany, came to London, and it was here, in 1834, that 
V&on, the manager of the Paris Opera, came over to tempt 
them to appear in Paris with a salary of forty thousand 
francs, twenty thousand each. Thinking to impress the 
young Viennese with an example ol Parisian magnificence, 
V6ron gave a dinner-party in their honour at the Clarendon, 
in Bond Street, to which the host available society was 
invited, and the menu, the wine and the equipage were of 
unparalleled quality. At dessert an attendant brought a 
silver salver piled high with costly presents for the ladies of 
the company — pearls, rubies, diamonds, superbly set — 
miniature Golconda. But somehow it all foil a trifle flat. 
The Elssler girls, true to their simple German training, 
drank only water with their dinner, and with dessert merely 
accepted, the one a hatpin, and the other a little handbag; 
and they would not agree to sign th^ir contract i ^til the day 
of Veron’s departure ! 

Both in Paris and London the sisters were triumphantly 
successful, and when m 1841 they toured through America 
they met with a reception that was sensational. It was 
“ roses, roses all the way ” ; and in some of the towns 
triumphal arches were erected. At Philadelphia their horses 
were unharnessed and their carriage drawn by the admirmg 
populace, headed by the Mayor ! 

Fanny was an especial favourite, and when the sisters 
left New Orleans, some niggers, who were hoisting freight 
from the hold of an adjacent steamboat — and niggers are 
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notoriously apt at catching up topical subjects — ^thus chanted, 
as the vessel bearing the dancers left the wharf : 

“ Fanny, is you going up de nbber ? 

Grog time o’ day. 

When all dese here’s got Elssler fever ? 

Oh, hoist away * 

De Lor* knows what we’ll do widout you, 

Grog time o’ day. 

De toe an’ heel won't dance widout you 
Oh, hoi&t away ^ 

Day say you danoe& like a fedder, 

Grog time o’ day 

Wid free t’ousand dollars all togedder. 

Oh, hoist away * ” 

Fanny Elssler was at her best in the ballet of “ Le Diable 
aux Boiteaux,” the plot of which is founded on Le Sage’s 
famous romance An enthusiafetic contemporary described 
her m the following quaint terms : “ La Fanny is tall, 
beautifully formed, with limbs that strongly resemble the 
hunting Diana, combining strength with the most delicate 
and graceful style. Her small and classically shaped head 
is placed on her shoulders lu a singularly elegant manner ; 
the pure fairness of her skin roqmres no artificial whiteness ; 
while her eyes beam with a species of playful mahee, well- 
suited to the half-ironical expression at times visible in the 
comers of her finely curved lips Her rich, glossy hair, of 
bright chestnut hues is usually braided over a forehead 
formed to wear, with equal grace and dignity, the diadem of 
a queen, or the floral wreath of a nymph; and though 
stnctly femimne in her appearance, none can so well or so 
advantageously assume the costume of the opposite sex.” 

As a dancer she excelled in all spirited dances, such as the 
Fandango^ and the Mazurka, while m the Cachucha and t£e 
CracovimnCf she stirred her audience to a frenzy of admira- 
tion. Th&rdse Elssler retired from the stage in 1850. Fanny, a 
year later, married a nch banker, withdrew, and died in 1884. 



CHAPTER XXV 


CARLO BLASIS 

T he Dance and Ballet had made progress during the 
past two centuries and had reached the point when, 
unable to attain to greater perfection of technique, it needed 
some fresh Artistic inspiration. Italy, however, had long 
been degenerate as regards the Dance, her whole artistic 
ambition having expressed itself in Opeia and an unrivalled 
excellence in vocal technique. So that tovrards the end of 
the eighteenth century and for half the nineteenth, her 
singers were unmatched throughout the world. 

The introduction of French dancers and the production 
of some of the ballets of French composers turned the atten- 
tion of the lovers of bcl Canto to the possibilities of the sister 
art. Noverre had produced some of his ballets at Milan, 
and his methods and artistic taste gradually spread through 
Italy, his influence being further extended by ^^^veral of his 
Italian pupils, such as Rossi and Angiohni. 

It was not, however, until Carlo Blasjs came to preside 
over the Imperial Academy of Dancing and Pantomime 
at Milan, 1837, that the Italian ballet began to assume 
any importance, and the Milan Academy, becommg recog- 
nised as the first in Europe, came in turn to influence Paris, 
London and other capitals of the world. Indeed, it is hardly 
t<5b much to say that probably every opera house which has 
been established a century owes something directly or in- 
directly to the genius of Carlo Blasis, who in his enthusiasm 
for, and appreciation of, the Dance and Ballet, and in his 
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ability to write therein was another Noverre, but with an 
even wider range of talent and scholarship. 

In the history of art there can be few records of such 
amazing power of assimilation, combined with a high standard 
of achievement. We have but to glance at a list of his 
works, to realise this. While the theory and practice of 
dancing were his leading theme, one to which he returned 
again and again, few things failed to stimulate his interest 
and his pen. 

“ Observations sur le Chant et sur V Expression de la Musique 
Dramaiiquc ” were a series of essays contributed to a London 
paper. He wrote consicl(‘iably on the art of Pantomime. He 
contributed biographies of Uarriek and of Fuseh to a Milan 
periodical ; and another of Fergolesi to a German paper. A 
disseitation on Italian Dramatic Music in France,” was 
another of his subjects. He left in manuscript works on 
Francois Premier ; on Lucan and his poem of Pharsalia ; 
on Alexander the Great ; on the Influence of the Italian 
Genius upon the World ; on the then Modem Greek Dances ; 
on ** La Grande Epoqm dc Louis XY cn France, en Italis, et 
en Angletcrre ” ; a Lexicon of Universal Erudition ” ; 
while perhaps the greatest of his woiks — according to con- 
temporary criticism — was "’"'UVomo Fisico, Intelleclmle e 
Morale,^ a book of some thousand pages. 

His education had been of a kind that should incline him 
to take, as Bacon did, ‘^all knowledge,” for his province. 
Madrolle, the famous French pubheist of his period, described 
Blasis as “ a man of the most comprehensive mind that he 
had ever known,” and further declared him ‘'a universal 
genius.” Indeed, though he achieved fame as a mavtre de 
ballet, he seems really to have been a sort of supcr-maitre of 
all the arts. 

He was bom at Naples on November 4th, 1803, the son 
of Francesco Blasis and Vincenza Coluzzi Zurla Blasis, both, 
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it is said, of noble descent. The family claimed an ancestry 
reaching back beyond the reigns of Tiberius and Augustus, 
when there were patricians known as the Blasii. Machiavelii 
mentions the same family, and various monuments in Italy 
and-Sicily bear the name of De Blasis. 

When Carlo was two years old, his father, who had for- 
saken the ancestral profession of the sea for literature and 
music, took his family from Naples to Marseilles, where the , 
Be was dropped, for political reasons, and the name became 
simply Blasis, Having studied the tastes and tendencies of 
his children som(»what carefully Francesco determined to give 
his son Carlo a thorough grounding in the classics and the 
fine arts. His daughter Teresa was taught singing and the 
pianoforte ; and his younger daughter Virginia, who was 
born at Marseilles, was destined to Opera. It must be set 
to the credit of the fond father’s discernment and influence 
that each of his children achieved distinction in their own 
sphere and day. 

The education of Carlo, we are told in a contemporary 
biography, “ was at once literary and artistic and theatrical/* 
He showed such enthusiasm and ability in his studies that 
it was said that he might easily have become a painter, 
a composer ot music, or a dancer and ballet-master. .He 
finally chose the last as his profession owing to the fact 
that it offered more lucrative prospects as well as combining 
all tlie varied opportunities lor artistic expression which Lis 
young soul craved. In other directions, however, his general 
education was not neglected, and the subjects he studied 
att came to be employed in the profession ho had chosen, 
rendering him valuable assistance in dancing, pantomime 
\uid the composition of ballets. In later life when asked how 
he came to get through such masses of work as he did he 
used to declare : Le temps ne manque jamais d qui eait 
Temptoyer and to add Tissot’s saying : “ Dormans, dormons, 
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Prh pm ; uv(m tauie notre vie, et pendant trois eemamee ^ 
nous avons d vwre, ne dormons pasy ne scyons pas mofiSy 
pendant quinze joursy Indeed, he lived every minute of his 
incessantly active life, and in his later years seldom worked 
less than fifteen hours a day. 

As a lad he studied music, in afi its branches, with his 
father. Drawing, painting, modelling, architecture, geometry, 
mathematics, anatomy, literature and dancing he studied 
with some of the best available masters of his period, at 
Marseilles, Eome, Florence, I^ordeaux, Bologna and Pavia ; 
and when he came to practise his profession as ballet-master 
and composer, ho was able not only to evolve <tho plot of 
the ballet, and explain every situation, teach every step 
and gesture and expression, but to furnish designs for the 
costumes, scenery, and mechanical effects. 

He was avid of learning, and absorbed something of value 
from all with whom he came in contact. He haunted the 
artists’ studios and made a special point of visiting all he 
could in any town in which he happened to stay, Thor- 
waldsen, Longhi and Canova being among the more prominent 
of the scul2)tors and artists whom he came to know. He 
became a connoisseur and collector of paintings, sculpture 
carvings, cameos, jewellery, old mstruments ; had a remark- 
able library, not only of books in Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, English, German and Spanish, but an interesting 
collection of music, from Palestrina to his own time, his 
library and gallery being valued at somewhere about ten 
thousand pounds. 

He started his professional career and travels at the 
age of twelve, when he appeared as a dancer in the 
leading theatre at Marseilles, then at Aix, Avignon, Lyons,* 
Toulouse ; finally settling with his family for some time at 
Bordeaux, where he had a very successful debui and where — 
under the able direction of Dauberval, of whom we have 
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already heard— most of the best dancers in France appeared 
preparatory to an engagement in Paris. 

Blasis then received an invitation to the capital, where his 
d&mt was so extraordinarily successful that he was promptly 
placed in the front rank, and for a time studied under the 
famous Gardel, who thought so highly of him that he selected 
for him as partner in several ballets, Mile. Gosselin, one of 
the leading dancers at the Opera, followed by Mile. Legallois, 
a dancer of the classic school. 

On account of intrigues and cabals — which are not, alas, 
unusual in the theatrical profession, or in any other perhaps 
— Blasis left -the Opera and was next engaged at Milan, first 
going on a successful tour, during which he composed various 
ballets, notably ‘‘Iphigenie in Auhdc,” “La Vestale,” 
“Fernando Cortez,’" “Castor and Pollux,"’ “Don Juan’* 
and “Les Mystcres d’Isis.” 

His appearance at La Sc ala, Milan, was triumphant, 
and he remained Ihere for fourteen seasons, as dancer and 
ballet-composer. Then followed a successful Italian tour. 
Painters, sculptors and engravers as well as various poets 
celebrated his progress, and one Venetian painter, having 
seen him dancing some de deux with his famous partner 
Virginia Leon, in which they entwined and en\ ’oped them- 
selves in rose-coloured veils —presumably very much as 
Mordkin and Pavlova did in the “ L’Automme Bacchanale,’* 
made sketches of the various graceful groupings and after- 
wards introduced them into the decorations of an apartment 
in the house of a rich Venetian nobleman. 

There can be no doubt that the appeal of Blasis’ work 
to artists was greatly due not merely to his technical excellence 
as^ dancer but to the fact that- -steeped as he was in the 
study of music, sculpture and painting — his work was a 
living expression of a classic art-spirit. Again and again in 
his writings he emphasises the necessity the young dancer is 
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mdm of 8tiid)diig not only music, but drawing, pamliiig and 
sculpture. In one interesting passage, especially^ lie lemarks : 
“It is in the best productions of painting and sculptuie 
that the dancer may study with profit how to display his 
figure with taste and elegance. They are a fountain of 
beauties, to which all those should repair who wish to dis* 
tinguish themselves for the correctness and purity of their 
performances. In the Bacchanalian groups which I have 
composed, I have successfully introduced various attitudes, 
arabesques and groupings, the original idea of which was 
suggested to me, during my journey to Naples and through 
Magna Greda, on viewing the paintings, bronzes and sculp- 
tures rescued from the ruins of Herculaneum.’* 

The publication at Milan, of his first work, in French, 
A Theoretical^ Practical and Elementary Treatise on, the 
Art of Dancing, brought Blasis into prominent notice 
throughout the Continent and in London, owing to press 
notices and demands for translations of a work that was 
unrivalled of its kind and is valuable to-day. 

In 1826 Blasis came to London, where, at the King’s 
Theatre, Haymarkct, he was triumphantly received as dancer, 
actor and ballet-composer. He remained here for some 
time, and in 1829-1830 published his still more important 
work, in English, namely, TJie Code of Terfuichore in 
w^hich the whole subject of dancing is dealt with exhaustively. 
The book was “ embellished ” with numerous line-engravings, 
accompanied by music, composed by his sisters, Virginia 
and Teresa Blasis, and was dedicated to Virginia, then 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera at Paris. The 'work 
was an instant success and did much to further the aim 
which Blasis had in all his writings, namely, the rairfng 
of the art of the Dance and Ballet nearer to a level with 
the other imitative arts. 

The maitre now divided his time between England and 
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Italy> sometimes appearing as a dancer^ sometimes piodtiomg 
ballets of Us own composition ; or yet again as joiixnalist 
and author, contributing articles to leading reviews, or 
seeing some fresh volume through the press, always occupied 
in propagating bis school and principles, demonstrating his 
method, and putting into practice wherever he went every 
new improvement or suggestion which could advance the 
cause he had at heart ; always encouraging and inspiring all 
those of his profession with whom he came in touch, with a 
newer and higher idea of the possibilities of theatrical dance 
and ballet. It was now said, indeed, that “ all who followed 
the same profession became either his disciples or imitators.” 

His triumphs as a dancer, however, were unhappily cut 
short during an engag^'meni. at the San Oarlo, Naples, by 
accident which occurred during rehearsal, some unaccount- 
able injury to thi' left leg, for which every^remedy was tried 
without avail. Though he was not unable henceforth to 
perform the simpler and more natural movements he found 
himself handicapped by a certain stillness that made any- 
thing like a cabriole or entrechat impossible, and wisely decided 
to retire rather than diminish the fame he had already 
acquired as a dancer. Hereafter it was as a composer of 
ballets and as a widely informed writer on th ' arts that he 
elected to occupy himself, and in Italy, France and England — 
notably at Drury Lane -his productions both on the stage 
and in the Press, won him increasing recognition and respect. 

In 1837 Blasis was appointed by the Italian Government 
Director of the Imperial Academy of Dancing and Panto- 
miilic at Milan, where the reforms he introduced and the 
new artistic ideal he created shortly raised it to the position 
o1[ the leading Academy of the world. 

By the end of the eighteenth century dancing and ballet 
at the Paris Opera, had grown, as we have seen, a stiff, 
formal, dull affair. Carlo Blasis’ rule at the Milan Academy, 
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which put new life into the art, had a tremendotis influence 
throughout the Continent, so much so indeed that Russia, 
Austria, France, and even England all to-day owe something 
to the traditions of style and efficiency his genius laid down 
at that time. 

The system of training he instituted then is still much 
the same in present-day opera-houses, from which most of 
the" famous dancers are drawn. Pupils entered the Milan 
Academy at an early age. No one was admitted before the 
age of eight years, nor after twelve, if a girl, or fourteen, if a 
boy. They were to be medically examined, and be proved 
to have a robust constitution and to be in good health. They 
had to be children of respectable parents ; and, when admitted, 
idrere to remain in the school, devoted to its service and to the 
service of the theatre for eight yeais. For Ihc first three 
years they were to be considered as apprentices and receive 
no salary ; those who weie qualified for performance in the 
theatre came to receive progressive salaries. Their daily 
practice in the school was for three hours in the morning, from 
nine to twelve, at dancing ; after which they were to be exer- 
cised in the art ot pantomime for one hour. 

To-day the training is just as severe and much the same. 
For the Russian ballot pupils enter the Academy at 
Petrograd at the age of nine and remain till eighteen. 
Madame Karsavina, one of the most finished dancers in the 
world, has told us how, even now, she continues to practise 
a couple of hours or more every day. 

A well-known Italian maitre de ballet at a famous West End 
theatre once told me that he always practised dancing from 
two to three hours a day, and pantomime ’’ or “ mime,” 
as it is usually called, from one to two hours. Mile. G6n6e, 
too, has stated that she practises from two bi three hours 
daily. Such practice is necessary, not merely to a pupil, but 
to a finished and successful dancer to keep the limbs abso* 
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iutoly supple and enable the artist to give that impressipn of 
consummate ease in performing the most difficult steps, 
which is the true test of the really great dancer ; while the 
study of “ miming ” is equally necessary, smce it is the art 
which gives life and expiession to the dance. 

Before a dancer has achieved the distinction of becoming 
a “ star,” it may be safely reckoned that she has had from 
eight to ten years daily drudgery, and that her earlier years 
have been without financial reward, aod may even have 
involved her parents or relatives in considerable expense for 
her training or apprenticeship. Given the physique, the 
instinct for -dancing, and the intelligence, what then must 
the prospective ' star ” expect before she can become a 
premiere daPbcusCy or even a “ sccondo ” ? 

Go into any large school where “ toe-dancing ” is taught 
and what will you see ^ A large, barely furnished room, 
on one or two, or perhaps on all sides of which is fixed a bar 
or pole, some four feet from the ground. Here, having 
already been thoroughly grounded in the “ five positions,” 
which every dancer leains, the pupils, perhaps a dozen or 
more in number, ranging from eight upwards, will be found 
at “ side prartice,” as it is called, going through the various 
“ positions ” and steps, while one hand rests on the bar. 
Here she goes thiough the fatigmng and endless training 
known as practice on the bar,” learning battemerUSt'* 
which consist in moving one leg in the air, now forward, now 
back, while the other, on tip-toe, supports the body ; learning 
the even more difficult ronds des jambes, or circles made by 
one leg while resting on the other ; learning all the while to 
get the legs free and supple, to keep the shoulders down and 
th1& elbows loose, before proceedmg to the more complex steps 
and poses. 

After incessant drilling at the bar comes the centre 
practice,” in which many of the same positions and steps 
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are repeated with new and more difficult ones, away from the 
Mr; until little by little after months, indeed, it may be 
years, of incessant practice, the young dancer becomes 
quabfied to take a place in the minor ranks of the ballet 
where, in watching the more fimshed work ot the premise 
dameu8€y she is further inspired to yet more arduous practice 
in the school or at home, m the hope of achieving a perfection 
thifft shall bnng her similar rewards — a princely income, un- 
hmited bouquets, and the clamorous applause of an adormg 
audience. 

All this IS severe enough training ; but the dancer’s train- 
ing always has been severe. The hard thing, from the ballet 
composer’s point of view is— that the individuality and 
artistic spirit of the dancer is, only too often, crushed by the 
training or at least subordinated to an exaltation of mere 
technique. Technique is a nccessit) , of course But it was 
in the power of such men as Noverie and Blasis to inspire m 
their disciples someuhing more than an emulation for technical 
efficiency, and to give them an aitistic ideal which made the 
drudgery of their training seem woith whilp as a means of 
attaining to gi cater ease of artistic expression Blasis’ 
influence undoubtedly ran like a quickening spirit through 
the capitals of Europe and led the way to lhat great revival 
of romantic ballet which marked the era of the ’forties and 
found its fullest and most poetic expression m the idealism 
of Taglioni 



CHAPTER XXVI 


MARIE TAGLIOJS:! (“SYLPHIPE”) 

T he great theatncal sensation of the mid-’forties was 
the famous Pas de Qmtre^ composed of Lucile Grahn, 
Fanny Cento, Carlotta Gnsi, and Mdne Taghoni, the last- 
nsnned making a welcome return to the stage after an absence 
of some years This was m 1845 Taghom’s reappearance 
and a dispute between the dancers as to the order of their 
enirSe gave the event a handsome advertisement 
In the end the difficulty was settled by Lumley, the 
manager of the Opera, deciding that, as Mile Taghoni her- 
self was mdiflerent as to when she made her entrance, they 
should appear according to age, the youn^^est first , and in 
consequence Lucile Grahn led the queitettc, a rrescendo 
of applause finishing m a teriific climax as Taghoni, gieatest 
of them all, appealed, and, as one witness d<*clared, “ the 
whole house went clean mad ” 

Mane Taghoni, greatest of the four, was the first to give 
the impulse towaids the creation of that new school which 
the others represented The technique of all four was virtually 
the same, that which had always been traditional In the 
foundations of their art all weic of the old school All had 
been thoroughly dnlled in the eternal “ five positions ” 
Bftt m the spint of this art all were as new fbr then penod, 
and by contrast with the eighteenth-century school, as 
Gamargo had been when she first quickened that school by 
the mtroduction of a fiesher inspiration and new miracles 

m 
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of exeot^o ; and as Sall6 had be^ whm she had stiifvaDi 
to replace the convention of pannier and ouitasse for cbMic 
hero and heroine, with a costume nearer to Hellenic 
and beauty. And of the four who made theatrical dancing 
in the ^forties of last century what it was, Taglioni was the 
pioneer. 

She was one of a family of Taglionis. There was Louise, 
who had won distinction at the Opera under the Empire, and 
who had a sister so beautiful that when she left the stage to 
marry an Italian gentleman and settle down at Venice, it 
came to be a proverb, “ To see Venice and the beautiful 
Contarim.'’ Marie was the niece of these two. -• 

Bom at Stockholm in 1804, she was the daughter of Philip 
Taglioni (1777-1871), a ballet-master from Milan, and a 
Swedish mother, Anna Karsten, whose grandfather had 
been a famous actor and singer at the Swedish Couft. In 
these two strains probably we have one of the secrets of 
Marie Taghom’s art, for, while from the Italian side she 
would have inherited that passion for techmque which is 
innate in the Latin races, from the maternal she would have 
received the impulse towards a poetic and dreamy idealism 
which is charactenstic of the North. 

Add to this the fact that her father was not only a really 
accomplished teacher of dancing but was steeped in the 
romantic legends and poetry of Scandmavia, and we are 
better able to understand how it was the stiff formalism 
and poetic conventionalities of Ballet in the pre-Taglioni 
period had to succumb to the new breath of inspiration 
which was to set all London and Pans raving of its besauty 
in the ’forties, and fire even so temperate and cynical an 
observer as Thackeray to enthusiastic expressions of adnutia- 
tion of Marie Tagliom in “ Sylphide.” 

As a child she was unprepossessing to look at and had 
physical defects. It is said that when the famous dancing 
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master, Coulon, wm cdnsalted as to the teaching of the 
child, he exclaimed . What can I do with that little hmioh- 
back ? 

Nevertheless, her father intended that she should become 
a dancer, and, taking her in hand himself, a dancer she 
became ; with the result that- to adapt the expression of 
an ingenious French critic — ^between them they ultimately 
tagUomsed the Ballet. 

Marie made her first appearance at Vienna in 1822, in a 
ballet beanng the lengthy title, “Reception d’une jeune 
nymphe k la cour de Terpsichore.*’ Her father had arranged 
a pas for hpr but in her coufusion, it is said, she 

forgot it, and sub'^tituted another of hei own invention, 
which proved a triumphant success. 

From Vienna she went to Stuttgart, where the Queen 
of Wurtemberg became so attached to her that she treated 
her hke a sister, and was seen <o shed tears on the occasion 
of Tagliom’s last appearance at the Stuttgart Opera House. 
She next proceeded to Munich, wheie she was equally well 
received by the loyal family, fin Jly making her dibut at 
Paris on July 23id, 1827, in a ballet called “ Le Sicilien,'* 

Her appearance was an immediate success, and was followed 
by fresh tnumphs in “ La Vestale/* “ Fernando Oortez,'* “ Les 
Bayaderes '* and “ Le Carnaval de Vcnise,** this first engage- 
ment terminating on August 10th, One critic of her time wntea 
enthusiastically of the effect she created with : “ sa grdee 
naive, ses poses dCcentes ef vohptucuse^, son extreme UqereU^ 
la noKveaiUe de sa danse, dont les effets semblaient appcirimvr^ 
aux inspirations de la nature au hen d^etre les rhuUeUs des 
oombinaisons de Vart et du travail de Vicole, prodmsirent une 
semation tres vice sur le public. Le talent d*une wrtuose qui 
s^Slmgnt de la route battue par ses devanciers, trouve des opposants 
que la continuity des atiecys ne desarme pas toujours : tl nSj eut 
qu*une vom sur MUe. Taglioni : tout le monde fut enchanti, ravi.” 
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The Ballet had grown fortnalised^ stale. Taglioni came as 
spirit from another sphere to infuse new vitality and idealisAi 
into its weaned splendour, and she provided jaded opera 
lovers with a new thrill. After her Parisian dibiUy she was re- 
engaged for the following year and returned in the April of 1828 
to win further admiration in ‘^Les Bayaderes,"' and **Lydie" 
and “Psych6'\ then, the year after, in “La Belle au Bois 
dormant,” a fifteen years' engagement being finally offered 
to her at the Opera, with intervals of absence sufficient to 
enable her to pay visits to Germany, Russia, Italy and 
England, when, in every country, she achieved fresh 
triumphs. 

Her London deJnit at the benefit of Laporte, manager 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, took place on June 3rd, 1830, 
in Didolot’s ballet of “ Flore et Zoplnre.’' 

A contemp<>Tarv account of her dancing says : “ Taglioni 
unquestionably combines the finest requisites for eminence 
in her art. The union she displays of muscular ability with 
the most feminine delicacy of frame and figure is truly extra- 
ordinary. A charming simphcity, the principal characteristic 
of her demeanour on the stage — an utter absence of that 
false consequence and homhabt of carriage and manner which 
have so peculiarly marked too many artistes of our time ; 
and a native grace and matchless precision in her movements, 
even those in which the most astonishing difficulties are 
conquered, and which yet appear to demand of her no effort, 
leave us dehghted with the fa try ism of the lovely being before 
us , . . and enchant us into forgetfulness of the unwearied 
perseverance and appheation by which, in aid of the 
lavish gifts of Nature, such unrivalled excellence has been 
attained.” ‘ 

Every contemporary account of Taglioni insists always 
on that one note, the idealism of her art. The late Mme. 
Katti-Lanner, who saw her dance, told me once that she 
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appeared like some fairy being always about to soar away 
from the earth to which she seemed so little to belong. 

Was it not Victor Hugo who insciibed a volume which he 
sent to her : “ d vos j)ieds—4 vos ailes ” ? 

It was but natural then that she should be the ideal ex- 
ponent of the tillc-r6/e in that graceful Ballet ‘SSylphide/* 
which was produced at Paris on March 14th, 1832. 

The importance of the new inflacncc brought to bear on 
the art of Ballet hy the advent of Taglioni and the contrast 
between the oldei and the newer schools was well defined by 
Th6ophile Gauiiei who, writing of ‘‘ Hvlphido ’’said * ballet 
commenr^a })4^fr la chon graph tc mie (,e toute aouveUe rt ce fat 
par lui que Ic romantibme s' infrodathaif dnn^ 1c (hmainc Ue 
Terpsichore. A fhtcr la Si/lphidc,'' Ics ‘ FiUfs dc Vulcair*,^ 
^ Flore ef Zephre^ ne furcnl phi'^ possihh^ * VOphafiU livrf 
anx gnomes, aux ondins. aaji sahnnandris, aui (IfcSy aux 
mxeSy aiiJL wdlis, au7 pai^ (t n tout a peuph etrangt et mys- 
terieiix gm si prctc si ^netveilhfisLmi nt aux Junta is les du maUn 
de ballet. Lcs douze maison^ d> niarbre d d\w de Olympics 
furent releguees dans la poussnre des mngasins, ct Von ne 
commanda plas aux decorafeurs que dcs /(yrits rorruintiques, que 
des vallecs eclatrees par h joli clair dc lime alUmand des ballade 
de Benr7 Heme. . . 

The poet Mpry remarked of the new dancer : “ Avec Mile. 
Taglioni la danse s^esi elevte d la saintCte d*un arC^ That is 
just what she achieved. Dancing, which had become a 
mechanical display of technical tours de force, was restored 
to the dignity — or sanctity — of an art. 

But her influence extended further. She enlarged the 
perspective of the stage effects The stiff formalism of 
“ dassic ” scenes, of neat temples and trim vistas gave place 
to mysterious lakes and umbrageous forests, vast spaces that 
stirred the imagination and prepared the mind for the entrie 
of visionary dancers. 
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The story of Sylphide " is of the love of a sylph for a hand- 
some yotmg Highland peasant, who is haunted by visions of 
her in bis dreams and memories of the vision on awaking, 
so much so that the heart of his own betrothed is broken 
and his brain is turned by the manifestation of his aerial 
love, who herself becomes the victim of an unhappier fate by 
a terrible spell cast on her by infernal powers and woven 
during a witc*hes' sabbath, which forms one of the more 
impressive scenes of the ballet. The plot was adapted from 
Charles Nodici’s story, Tnlhy, by Adolphe Nournt, and the 
music by Schneitzhoflei was pronounced “ excellent ” by 
who remaiked that it was an “ (Euvre infiriment 
f^tt/rquahlc dans m genre qm feai devemr important lots 
^ ' qu'un homme de talent ct d^esprH veut hen Vadopier ” He also 
reports of the first production of “ Hylpiude in Pans, that it 
had a siicct^s merveilleux 

Elsewhere Tagliotii’s success was no lc>8 remarkable. 
Indeed, wheresoever she went she achieved a triumph. 
At Petrograd such tempting ofieis were made by the 
Emperor and Empress that she prolonged her stay foi 
three years, and left laden ’vvith gifts from their Imperial 
Majesties. At Vienna, on one occasion, having been 
called before the curtain twenty-two times, when she 
finally got away from the Opera House her carriage was 
drawn to her hotel by foity young men of the leadipt^^ Austrian 
famihes. In London she was worshipped by the pubhc, and was 
one of the special admirations of the youthful Queen Victoria, 
some of whoso dolls (as in the case of Brocard, PaulmeLeroux, 
and other dancers) were dressed to represent the characters 
Taglioni played , and ma v be seen to-day in the London Museum . 

Taghoni was married to Gilbert, Comte de Voisins, in 
1835, but the marriage was not a happy one and was dis- 
solved in 1844. She letued for a little time, but returned 
to the stage again and appeared in London, with triumphant 
success, m 1845. 
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The chmax of a great season came in July of tiiat year, 
when, at the request of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, the Pas 
de OrntrCi to which reference has already been made, was 
arranged for the four great dancers, TagUoni, Cento, Carlotta 
Gnsiand Lucile Qrahn One cntic remarked that the appear- 
ance of four such stars on the same boards and in the same 
pas was “ truly what our Gallic neighbours call une solemntU 
tMdtraley and such a one as none of those who beheld it are 
likely to witness again ” 

It was, he declared rightly, “an event unparalleled m 
theatrical annals, and one wluch, some two score years hence, 
may be handed down to a new gcneiation by garrulous 
septuagenarians as one of the most brilliant remimscences of 
days gone by ” 

Without being a septuagenarian, or being in a position 
to remember an event about which to grow garrulous, all 
who hate studied theatiical history at all can freely endorse 
the rcmaik Probably ueter m an) theatre was seen such 
excitement as there was on tins occasion. Contemporary 
testimony, when authoritative, is always valuable m such 
cases, and as there is no better account of the famous “ Pas de 
Quatre than that gi\ en by the IllusU ated London A ews of that 
day, July 19th 1845, it may be quoted at length with advan- 
tage 

Sj ukuig of the curiosity which so unusual an event must 
Lecessaiily excite, and which led him to “ hurry to the 
theatre, the wiitei declared that 

“ cunos.t) and ever) othei feeling was merged m admiration 
when the four groat dancers commenced the series of 
picturesque groupings with which this performance opens. 
We can safely say we have nevei witnessed a scene more 
perfect in all its details The greatest of pamters, m his 
loftiest fliglits, could hardly have conceived, and certainly 
never executed, a group more faultless and moie replete with 
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grace and poetry than that formed by these four danaeuses : 
Taghoni in the midst, her head thrown backwards, apparently 
reclining in the arms of her sister nymphs* Gould such a 
combination have taken place in the ancient palmy days of 
art, the pencil of the painter and the song of the poet would 
alike have been employed to perpetuate its remembrance. 
No description can render the exquisite, and almost ethereal 
grace of movement and attitude of these great dancers, and 
those who have witnessed the scene, may boast of having 
once, at least, seen the perfection of the art of dancing so 
little understood. Theie was no affectalion, no apparent 
exertion or struggle foi ofTeet on the j)art of these gifted 
artistes ; and though they displayed their utmost resources, 
there was a simphciiy and ease, the absence of which would 
have completely broken the spell they threw around the 
scene Of the details of this perfoimance it is difficult to 
speak. In the i>olo steps executed by each danseme, each m 
turn seemed to claim pre-eminence Where every one in her 
own style is perfect, peculiar mdividual taste alone may 
balance m favour of one or the other, but the award of pubhc 
applause must be equally bestowed ; and, for our own part, 
we confess that our pefwhani foi the pecuhai style, and our 
admiration for the dignity, the repose, and exquisite grace 
which characterise Taghoni, and the dancer who has so 
brilliantly followed th(^ same track (Lucile (irahn), did not 
prevent our warmly appreciating the charming archness and 
twinkhng steps of Cailoita Grisi, or the wonderful flying 
leaps and revolving bounds of Cento. Though, as we have 
said, each displayed her utmost powers, the emulation of the 
fair dancers was, if we may trust appearances, unaccompanied 
by envy 

Every time a shower of bouquets descended, on the 
conclusion of a soh pas of one or other of the fair haUenne, 
her sister daneeis came forward to assist her in collecting 
them ; and both on Saturday and Tuesday did Cento o5er 
to crown Taghoni with a wreath which had been thrown in 
homage to the queen of the dance. Wc were also glad to see 
on the pari of the audience iai less of partisanship than had 
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been displayed two or tliree years since, on. the performanoe 
of a pas de deux between Elssler and Cento, The applause 
was universal, and equally distributed. This, however, did 
not take from the excitement of the scene. The house, 
crowded to the roof, presented a concourse of the most eager 
faces, never diverted for a moment from the performance ; 
and the extraordinary tumult of enthusiastic applause, 
joined to the dehghtful effect of the spectacle presented, 
imparted to the whole scene an mieiest and excitement that 
can hardly be imagined ” 

Yet another triumph for Ballet was sooted in the followmg 
season, July, 1846, when Taghom’s appeaiance m La 
Gitana ’’ having been hailed with qmte extraordinary 
enthusiasm, there came a piece of managerial enterpnse 
equalling that of the famous Pab d( Quatn 

A new ballet by Perrot, “ Les Tribulations d’un Maitre de 
Ballot,’’ was arranged for pioduction and durmg the per- 
formance a pas was to have been introduced, combimng the 
matchless three — Grahn, Cento and Tagliom, supported 
also by the niece of the last ria-mi d, Louise Tagliom , and 
St Leon, husband of Cento , and Perrot, husband of Carlotta 
Gnsi 

This pas for the leading danccis was intended to form part 
of a divertibsement entitled “ Le Jugernent de Pans,” which 
the aforesaid maitre de ballet was supjioscd to be arranging 
and to be having “ tribulations ” about But on putting the 
diverlusement into rehearsal the idea was found to be so 
attractive and to assume such importance as to overshadow 
the rest of the production and the “ Jugernent de Pans ” 
was therefore detached and staged as a separate ballet in 
itself with the happiest result 

The pas so isolated was of courbc the famous Pab des 
Deesses, the goddesses natuially being the fan nvak Juno, 
Minerva and Venus impersonated by the three great balk} inesy 
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who^oontended for the apple thrown by the Goddess of Dis* 
cord, and awarded by Paris to the most beautiful of the 
three. 

Needless to say, with such dancers, the production found 
favour with audiences and critics, one of whom wrote : ^ 

The idea of this pas is an excellent one ; for it is an 
important qualification in choregraphic compositions, that 
the jdancing should appear to be a necessary result of the 
action — that an intelligible idea should be conveyed by it, 
and a story kept up throughout. Without this, dancing, 
however beautiful in itself, loses half its charm to those who 
look for s(»mething more in it than mere power and grace 
of motion. Here there is a purpose in the varied attitudes 
and graceful evolutions of each danseusc, aS she is supposed 
to be endeavouring to outstrip her rivals, and vindicate her 
right to the disputed apple ; and the effect is a charming 
one, indepcndentlv of the interest and excitement that must 
inevitably attach to the combined perfoimance of such 
unequalled artists as these. The Graces^ enacted by Louise 
Taglioni, Demississe, and Cassan ; Cuptd, by that graceful 
child, Mdlle. Lamoureux ; Mcrcure, by Perrot, etc., etc,, 
are all numbered amongst the dmmalis parsonw of the ballet, 
and a more charming combination could hardly be met with. 

Taglioni is, however, the principal ‘ star ’ at the present 
moment. Those wlio have visited Her Majesty’s Theatre 
predeteimined to find her marvellous talent diminished, 
and to " regret ’ her reappearance on the English stage, have 
come away enchanted, despite themselves, at that marvel- 
lous union of unrivalled agihty, with the most perfect grace 
and elegance, in which no dancer has as yet equalled her. 
If there is any change perceptible, she seems to have advanced 
in her art — in person, an increase of embonpoint has proved 
decidedly favourable to her appearance. It is, no doubt, in 
the dame noble that she excels ; but in every style of dancing 
ihejc ne sais qum of peculiar refinement and grace, for which 
she is remarkable in her style, distinguishes her. As long as 
Tnglitiiu continues to dance, she will continue to excite an 
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enthuoiasm of applause, as the famous Guimard, styled in 
1770, ‘ La Beine de la Danse/ had done before her. A peculiar 
gentleness and amiability of look, and a dignity of manner 
which never abandons Tagliom, is in admirable keeping with 
the style of her dancing; and, if we may believe report, 
thes^ do not belie her real character/’ 

As a matter of fact, the appeaiances and “ report ” did 
not belie her character, for Tagliom <ilways won the respect 
and love of all she met She Lad done so abroad, where 
crowned heads and royal famihes had made a friend of her, 
enchanted with her sweetness and modesty, and won to 
equal respect by her innate dignity of character. 

It was the same in London, where, it is said, she reeeived 
not only the generous homage' of her stage colleagues and 
was oflered a supeib testimonial at the close of the season 
of 1846, but also met with special favoui from Queen Victoria 
lierself, who was as much a connoisseur of good dancing as 
she was of virtuous conduct. 

It may have been by leason of this that Taglioni was ap- 
pointed teacher of dancing and deportmen+ to some of the 
yoimger members of the English lioyal Family ; and later 
undertook the tuition of a few favoured young dancers. Yet 
Fortune did not favour her always, and she died n.t Marseilles 
on April 25th, 1884 , like Guimaid, also neglected and m 
poverty. But while there is one to lead the records of the 
stage her name will survive as one of the founders and supreme 
exponents of the idealistic school of Ballet. 

TAGLIONI (“ SYLBHIDE ”) 

“ Shm, virginal, upon the stage she spungs : 

And joy forthwith lelummes ^eary eyes 
That, looking ever on dull mundane things, 

Long had forgot youth’s hciitage of joy ; 

Shm, virginal, clad in resplendent white 
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With floral corozial and fluttering wings 
She stands serenely poised ; then, swift to rise, 
Gleams like a sunlit dove in sudden flight : 

So, once again, return to our dulled sight 
Dreams of a golden age without alloy. 

^*How many sages sought in ancient time 
Some magic stone transmuting all to gold ; 
Elixirs rare have many yearned to find, 
Recalling refluent youth ere life depart ; 

How many strove to conjure from the air. 
From water, earth or fire with subtle art 
The elemental beings therein divined ! 

** But thou, with art more potent and sublime,'’ 
Transmutest all ! None seeing thee is old ! 

All hearts forlorn, from dross of woe are freed f 
And in the magic glamour of thy grace, 

Hope’s listless wings win strength once more to 
Towards ihat Ideal whose lineaments we trace 
Importally incarnate in — * Syljihide ! ’ ” 
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CARLOTTA GRIS! (GISELLE) 

S ELDOM 18 a good dancei also a boro singer , and still 
more rarely do both talents develop simultaneously to 
such a point that there can be any serious doubt as to which 
to rehnquish in favour of the other Yet sue h was the happy 
fate of Cailotta Grisi, the (ousui of the two famous singing 
sisteis, Giuditta and Giuba Gnsi 
Oarlotta at one time showed such promise of becoming a 
vocahst that no less a person than the great Mahbran advised 
her to devote hci life to singing But when Perrot, the 
famous ballet-master, ^ho Lad received his conge from the 
Pans Opera, saw her, when she was earning her living as a 
dancer at Naples, he was clever enough to suggest that she 
should develop hath talents, fully intending that under his 
encouragement and tuition she should become at least a 
finished danse use, foi he saw in the fulure of such a pupil an 
opportunity of seciumg his own leturn to the Opera More- 
over, although— as a famous mallres&e de ballet of our time 
once desenbed him to me — ogly as sm,’’ he managed to 
become her husband * 

Cailotta Grisi was born in 1821 at Vismda, m Upper 
Istna, m a palace bmlt for the Emperor Francis IL AV hen 
mere child of five years old she was dancing, with 
other children, at the Scala, Milan, where she danced with 
such grace that she was mcknamed La petite H^terle, a Mile 
Heberl 6 then being a very popular star Subsequently she 
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touted with a company through Italy appearing at Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and it was here she met and became the pupil 
and then wife of Perrot. 

Brief visits to London, Vienna, Milan, Naples followed, 
the young dancer gathering fresh triumphs at each, until 
finally she made her Parisian debut at the Renaissance on 
February 28th, 1840. Here she appeared both as singer and 
dancer m “ Le Zingaio,” but on the closing of the theatre she 
went in February, 1841 , to the Opera, and achieved an instant 
success in “ La Favonta ” From that moment her career 
was one of continued tiiumph. 

In June of that year she appeared in “ Gisdle^ oa les 
Wdlis, Jiallet en deux acfcs\ de MM dc Smnf Georges^ Th. 
Gautier el Cotalli, musique de M Adam, decors de M (7^cer^,” 
as it is described on my copy of the original libretto. Carlotta’s 
appearance m it was the aitistic sensation of the Continent. 

“ Giselle ” IS founded on one ot those romantic legendary 
themes m which Germany m as once so rich, and tells of the fate 
of a village girl who falls a victim to the mysterious Wilhs, or 
spints of betrothed girls who m life were passionately fond 
of dancing, who have died ere mainage, and are doomed after 
death to dance every night from midnight to dawn, lunng 
whom they may to the same fate This, and the story of 
shattered hope and love forlorn, which bring about poor 
httlc Giselle’s destruction, are the two leading themes ot a 
ballet which, touching both the heights of gaiety and depths 
of tragedy, is rich in every element that can interest or charm, 
and presents many dramatic situations that demand from a 
supremely accomplished dancer a power ot mimic expression, 
intensity and poetic sympathy that are rare. Carlo! ta Grisi 
was ideally equipped, and she was par excellence — Giselie. 
A revival of the second act, under the title of les Sylphides,” 
was given by the Russian dancers at the Coliseum a few 
seasons ago. 
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Oautier^s admiration for Grisi was enthusiastic. 
qua OiseUe ? ’’ he asked the day after the first performance^ 
thus answering his own question : “ Giselle^ c^est Ca^hUa 
Griaif une c/tarmanfe fiUe aux yeux hleus^ au sourire fin et naifi 
d la ^ma/rche alerte, me lialienne qui a Vair d'une Allemande 
d s^y tromper, comma VAUemandc Fanny avait Vair d^une 
Andalouse de Seville. . . . Portr la pantomime^ elle a dipassS 
tovtes les espirances. Pas %in gc'dc dc convention. Pas un 
mouvemenf faux. Cast la nature prist sur lefait.'' 

Another of her admirers described Carlotta in the follow- 
ing quaint terms : . a blonde beauty ; her eyes are of 

a soft and Jpvcly blue, her moulh is sn'all, and her complexion 
is of a rare freslmess and delicacy, . . Her figure is sym- 

metrical, for, though shglit, she has not that anatomical 
thinness, whicli is so common among the dansemes of the 
Academic Eoyalc. Her giacc is not more surprising than 
her aplomb. She never appears to exert herself, but can 
execute the most incic<lible ton7s de force with a perfect 
tranquillity.” 

Grisi’s success in London was siupendous. She appeared 
here at Drury Jjane, and later at Her Majesty’s, for the Opera 
seasons. On her laiewell appearance in ‘'The Peri" (by 
Theophile Gautier, Coralli and Burgniuller) at the end of the 
season in November. 18d3, the Illustrated London News gave 
the following note : 

“ Carlotta Grisi took her farew’ell of an English audience 
on Saturday night (i.e. November 18th, 1843) in the popular 
ballet of ‘ Tho Peri,’ when a brilliant company was present 
to b*id adieu to tlieir favourite dancer. On the entrance of 
Mdlle. Grisi, there was one unanimous burst of applause, and 
each movement of her graceful figure W’^as the signal for 
renewed approbation. When the famous leap was given, 
cries of encore re-echoed from every part of the house, and 
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once again the favourite, with a spirit undaunted, leaped 
into the arms of the lover in the ballet. The applause con* 
tinned undiminished until the fall of the curtain — then the 
enthusiasm became a furore, and the name of ‘ Grisi ’ was 
uttered by a thousand voices. She soon appeared, led on by 
Petitpa, and in looks more expressive than words, spoke her 
thanks for the kindness which she has received and merited. 
Wreaths and bouquets were plenteouslv showered on the 
dancer, and our artist has attempted a representation of the 
enthusiastic scene. 

“ After the performances, Mr. Bunn gave an elegant 
supper in the grand saloon of the theatre to about seventy 
of his friends and patrons. The entertainment was intended 
as a complirrieutary leave-taking to Carlotta Grisi, on her 
quitting London to fulfil her engagements in Paris. After 
proposing the health of Garlotta Grisi, Mr. Bunn presented 
that lady with a supeib bracelet of black enamel, richly 
ornamented with diamonds, as a slight s^omwnir of her highly 
successful career at Drury Lane Theatre. Attached to the 
bracelet was the following inscription: ^ Presente d Mile. 
CarloUa Grisi, la dansevse la plus poefique de V uni vers, avec 
les hommages respecieuoc de son direx^tenr A. Bunn, Thedtre 
Royal, Drury Lane, \Sth November, 1843.’ ” 

A contemporary enthusiast, writing of her in 1846, said : 
“ llcr name is henceforth inseparably connected with the 
charming and poetic creations which her own grace and 
beauty have immortalised : ‘ Giselle,’ ‘ Beatrix,’ ‘ La P6ri,’ 
have attained a celebrity equal to that of ‘ La Sylphide ’ and 
‘ La Fille du Danube,’ and the most devoted admirer of 
Taglioni can scarcely refuse a tribute of homage to tke 
bewitching elegance of Carlotta Grisi. Wherever she goes, 
her reception is the same ; if she is idolised in Paris, she is 
adored in London. The impression produced by her per* 
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formanoe of " La P^ri/ at Drury Lane, in 1843, will not be 
easily forgotten, and her more recent triumph in the * Pas de 
Quatie " is still fresh in the recollection of the habituis of the 
Opera. Nor must we omit her last creations of Mazourka 
in the * Diable k Quatre ’ and ‘ Paquita.’ It is impossible 
to describe the fascinating naivete of her manner, the arch 
and lively humour of her pantomime, and the extraordinary 
precision and grace of her dancing ! ” High praise, certainly ! 
But, evidently not exaggerated, for all contemporary accounts 
of Grisi are equally enthusiastic 

Carlotta’s married life was not entirely happy. She had 
many adm^ers, and her husband had a temper, and though 
she always kept the former at a discreet distance, the latter 
was not so easily managed, and after a few years of marriage, 
which had apparently been entered upon more as a matter of 
mutual interest than mutual affection, she and her husband 
agreed to separate. Gnsi left the stage in 1857 at the climax 
of her success, and retired to live quietly in Switzerland, 
where ^he died only a tew years ago. 



CHAPTER XXVIll 


FAJJ^NY CEKJTO (“ ONDINE 

O F the great quartette, Cerito was the especial pet of 
London audiences, among whom she was always known 
as the “ divine ” Fanny. 

This but echoed the pretty worship of her good old father 
to whom she was always “La Divinita,” and who in the 
heyday of her success used to go about with his pockets 
stuffed with her old shoes, and fragments of the floral crowns 
which had been thrown to her on the stage. 

From the time of her birth at Naples, in 1821, he had 
guarded her, and his piide in her talent and her triumphs 
was but natural, seeing how young she was, how early she 
won fame, and how great was her charm. 

She made her dihut at the San Carlo, Naples, in 1835, 
in a ballet called “ The Horoscope.” She then toured, 
appearing at most of the Italian cities. Even before she had 
left Italy she had earned, on her dibut at Milan, the com- 
plimentary title ol “ the fourth Grace,” one of the many 
“ fourth ” Graces the world has seen since ancient classic 
days ! 

After Italy there followed a couple of years at Vienna and 
then, strangely enough, reversing the customary order of 
things, her London debtif was made some years before she 
appeared in Paris. She was seen regularly in London for 
some seasons from 1840 onwards. 

In May, 1841, she appeared at Her Majesty’s, in the 
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‘‘ Lac des F^es,” with great sucsoess ; in Jnne “ Sylphide ’’ 
waa revived for her, and on August 12th she took her benefit, 
to which people flocked from all parts of London and, not- 
withstanding the usual deserted state of town at such a time, 
the audience was one of the biggest and most fashionable on 
record. Then she went on a bnef visit to Liverpool, and then 
returned for a time to Vienna. 

It was in the two ballets, “ Alma ” and “ Ondine,^’ that 
the beauteous Fanny achieved her greatest triumphs, in the 
former representing a fire-spint, in the latter, a water-nymph 
given, as was Hans Andersen’s little Meimaid, mortal hfe 
and form. 

She appeared in ‘ Alma,” a ballet by Deshayes, on its first 
production in London during July, 1842, on the night when 
the famous Persiani ’ lOw took place, and which was said 
to be worse than several similar riots m the previous year at 
the Opera. Mmc. Persiani had been “ too ill to sing,” and 
the audience had been incredulous. Comparative quiet was 
at length secured by the respected manager, Lumley, and, 
as a journal of the time quaintly records : “ A beautiful, 
sylph-hke Cerito, danced in the splendid ballet of ‘ Alma,’ and 
by her inspiration hushed the stormy elements with a repose 
that ought always to reign when genius and talent are 
supreme.” 

Another chronicler speaks of the new and glittering 
ballet of * Alma,’ which reflects the greatest credit on the 
inventor, M. Deshayes,” and adds : “ We have no hesitation 
in saying that this is the ballet of all ballets, and carries our 
memory back to our young, innocent and merry days of 
juvenility, when care was not care, and tears not tears of 
wwe, to the days of bright sunny smiles, when fairies in our 
eyes were, fairies, and when the bnlhant realisations of the 
doings of ‘ Cherry and Fair Star ’ were real, existing things of 
eteation, and part and parcelling of our then dreamy nature 
Q 
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and being. Snch is the new ballet of ‘ Afana.’ It h one of 
the beet ever put on the opera boards.’^ That thie impreeeion 
was created was due certainly to the talent, both as aotreas 
and dancer, of Cerito, for whom the ballet had been specially 
composed. 

Apropos of hex great popularity in London a contemporary 
record mentions an interesting “ fact which will bear testi- 
mony at once to her perfect embodiment of the poetry of 
motion and her excellent private character,” namely, that 
“ The Queen Dowager of England was lately graciously 
pleased to bestow on her a splendid enamel brooch, set with 
diamonds and accompanied by a most flattering message.” 

“ Alma ” was succeeded in the following year by Ondine,” 
also composed specially for her, by Perrot, with admiraWe 
music by Pugm, and produced at Her Majesty’s on June 22nd, 
1843. The plot is somewhat like that of Hans Andersen’s 
story, “ The Little Mermaid,” and the production gave 
Cerito fine opportunities for expressive miming as well as 
dancing, one of the great moments of the ballet being the 
scene in which the little Naiad reahses at last the mortal life 
which has been given her, when, for the first time she sees 
her shadow cast by the moonlight ; and then came one of 
the chief sensations of the ballet — Cerito’s dancing of the 
famous pas de V ombre, a thing of such beauty that the 
audience wished it a joy for ever. 

Cerito made her Parisian debrU with success in 1847, in 
a ballet called “ La Fille de Marbre,” composed by St. Leon. 

A French critic, speaking of her personal attractions, 
described her as petUe et dodue . , , les bras ronds et d^un 
contour moelleux, les yeux bleus, le sourire facile, lajamhe forte, 
le pied petit, mais epats, le chevelure blonde, mais rebeUeJ*^** A 
charming little picture. 

Another critic wrote: Short in stature and round in 
frame, Cerito is one example of how grace will overcome the 
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hik of peraonal etegaaoe^ how mental anmation wiQ convey 
vivadty and attraction to featuree which, in repoee^ 
heavy and inexpressive. With a figure which would be too 
redundant, were it not for its extreme flexibility and abandon, 
Cento is yet a charming artiste^ who has honourably earned a 
high popularity and deservedly retained it.” 

Some idea of her style as a dancer, as well as of her personal 
appearance, is afforded by another contemporary who 
described her as “ bondante and abondante ” 

Among her other successes were “ La VivandiSre ” andA 
“ Le Diable au Violon.” For the bst-named the violin wHi 
played by St. Leon, the violinist and ballet-master, whouftl. 
she married. She separated from him m 1850 In April, 
1854, she won a stnkmg success in a ballet, “ Gemma,” which 
she had composed in collaboration with Th^ophile Gautier — 
a great admirer of hci — and she retired later in the same 
year. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


LUCTLE GRAJiN (“EOLINE") 

T UCILE GRAHN was born at Copenhagen, June 30th, 
JLi 1821, and is said to have been so delighted with a 
ballet to which she was taken when only four years old, that 
she forthwith insisted on learning to dance, and made her 
regular theatrical delmi as Cupid when she was seven ! 

For a time she left the stage in order to pursue her studies 
as a dancer. After seven years of the usual and always 
taxing training she reappeared, at the age of fourteen, first 
in La Aluette de Portici,*' following with success in a ballet 
of her own composition, “Le Cinq Seul,” then crewing the 
rSlc of the Princess Astride, in a ballet entitled “ Waldemar,’’ 
and followed with the title-role in Hertha,” both Scandi- 
navian in subject. 

Then she proceeded to Paris, and after studying a while 
under Barrez, was recalled suddenly to Copenhagen to take 
part in a fete arranged in honour of the Queen of Denmark, 
and so did not make her Parisian debnt until she appeared 
at the Opera in Le Carnaval de Venise,” in 1838, in which 
she achieved an immediate success, only excelled in the 
following year when she captured all Parisians’ hep-rts in 
the ballet which Taglioni had already made famous — 
“ Sylphide.” 

Unhappily, in the spring of 1840, her career was inter- 
rupted by an accident while rehearsing a vwriation which 
she was to perform at the benefit of Madame Falcon, the 
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singer; and in consequence of inflammation of the knee 
she was laid up for some time in spite of the most careful 
attention. She never appeared at the Paris Opera again; 
but in the next few years her recovery was sufficient to allow 
of her achieving many successes in London, as well as taking 
part in the famous Quartette. 

In 1844 she appeared in Lady Ilenriettc ’’ at Drury 
Lane, and m the following Spring was engaged for the entire 
season of the Italian Opera at Her Majesty’s, where she 
won the most dazzling of her successes in a ballet entitled 
“ Eoline,” produced in April, 1845 

A contemporary critic records the piodiiction in the 
following amusingly naive terms : The ballet ‘ Eoline,’ 

with its poetic stoiy, and its lovely feminine features 
was the great hit of the first night, spite the diflifulties of 
complicated scenery and mechanual eilccts. The ballet 
worked wonders, and Lucile Grahu (‘xhibits nightly the most 
delightful grace and modesty of depoitmcnt, in addition to 
certainiy and aplomb ot position, lenimding one of Cauova’s 
masterpieces of sculpture.” 

Grahn made a great success as Catarina in “La Fille du 
Bandit,” during May, 1818. According to one critic it 
“exhibited her talents in a higher degree than anything 
she has previously appeared in. As* the bandits daughter 
she assumes a dignified bearing, like that of one bom to 
command, and supports it throughout wliether in dancing 
or action . . and the grace of her solos commands numf rous 
encores.” 

Yet greater success followed in “ Le Jugement de Paris,” 
the Ijonours therein, however, being shared with Oerito 
amd Taglioni. This appearance was in connection with 
one of the most striking sensations of the theatrical season of 
1848 (certainly the most remarkable in the history of ballet, 
save for the famous Pas dc Qmtre of three years before), 
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namely, the Pa$ des D^ses^ which was performed in the 
presence of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Even the Russians of our day never evoked greater excite- 
ment or enthusiasm than that which greeted the appearance 
of these three great dancers of the ’forties in one ballet. A con- 
temporary critic, contrastmg the production with that of the 
former Pas de Qmtre remarked that “ for poetry of idea and 
ex^ution the Pas des Deesses has decidedly the advantage,” 
and goes on to say “ Besides this, though the attention is 
prmcipally directed to the three great dansemes, yet the 
grouping IS rendered far more effective by the addition of 
other actors. 

“ The Pas des Dees<ies has another recommendation ; it is 
longer, and the intervals while the three ‘ stars ’ are resting 
themselves, aie filled up by the charming butterfly steps 
of Louise Taglioni, and the most incredible feats on the 
part of St Loon and Perrol In fact all here surpass them- 
selves — of Tagliom, Grahn, Cento, each m turn seems to 
obtain the advantage - though, of course, the palm is, finally 
adjudged by each spectator accordingly as his taste is 
originally inclined. For our^aelves, as critics, obliged to put 
away all previous picJileclions, ^^e are compelled lo confess 
that each in her peculiar ‘^tyle, in this paSj reaches the ne plus 
ultra of her art, and each is different 

“ Though the styles of Taghoni and Lucille Grahn at 
first Bight would seem to be identical, yet they have both 
their own peculiar characteristics The buoyant energy 
of Grahn contrasts with that peculiar quietness that marks 
Tagliom’s most daring feats, while Cento, who by her very 
smallness of stature, seems fitted by nature for another 
style of dancing, bounds to and fro, as though in the pleri- 
tude of enjoyment. We have never seen either of these 
great dameuses achieve such wonders as in this pas. The 
improvement of Lucile Grahn is, above all, marvellous ; she 
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introduces a step entirely new and exquisitely graceful; 
and, though it must be of most difficult achievement, she 
executes it with an ease and bghtness which gives her the 
appearance of flying. It is a species of valse renver$6e on a 
grand scale. One of the most effective moments with Cerito 
is that in which she comes on with St. Leon, executing a 
jetes hoUm in the air, and, at the same moment, turning her 
head suddenly to catch a sight ol the much-desired apple. 
This never fails to elicit thimders of applause, and an encore. 

“ As for Taglioni, after taking the most daring leaps in her 
own easy and exquisitely graceful manner, she flits across 
the stage with a succession of steps, which, though perfectly 
simple, are executed with such inconceivable lightness and 
such enchanting grace, as invariably to call forth one of the 
most enthusiastic encorcb wc ever remember to have witnessed; 
in fact, from beginning to end of the dimtissemcnt. all the 
spectators are kept in a state of excitement, which finds vent 
in clappings, in shoutings, and bravast occasionally quite 
deafening.” 

The reference to the styles of Taglioni and Lucile Grahn 
as being almost “ identical ” is made additionally interesting 
by the discerning manner in which the critic contrasts the 
buoyant energy of Grahn ” with that ‘‘ peculiar quietness ” 
that marked Taglioni’s most daring efforts. 

Both had studied in the traditional school and to that 
extent were bound to be somewhat similar. Their differences 
were due to physique and temperament, Grahn, the fair 
Dane, was somewhat heavier in build, had always been 
stronger and was also younger than Taglioni, who, weakly 
in^childhood, had always been of more raffinec build and 
4emperament, and was now perhaps a shade less energetic 
than in the days when she had delighted London with her 
earliest appearances some fifteen years before. Still, that 
peculiar quietness ” had always distinguished her and was 
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that veiy quality which had made her so ideal an exponent 
of “Sylphidc.” 

Lucile Grahn, who was tall, slim, with blue eyes and 
blonde hair, was said, as regards her dancing, to possess 
“less strength than Elssler, less flexibihty than Taghoni, 
but more of both than anyone else.” 

She appeared m London each season until 1848, when the 
amyal of Jenny Lind created such a craze for Opera— and 
for Jenny Lind— that Ballet temporarily lost its attraction 
for London audiences She comes close to our own times, for 
she died at Munich m the spring of 1907 



CHAPTER XXX 


THE DECLINE AND REVIVAL 

F ollowing what may be called ''the Taglioni era’’ 
came a period of comparative dullness. There were suc- 
cessors who charmed their audiences in London, in Paris, in 
Rome, Vienna and America, There was the brilliant Caroline 
Rosati ; the stately Amalia Ferraris ; dashing Rita Sangalli 
— who married a Baron ; daintv Rosita Mauri ; Petitpa, 
Fabbri, and others whose name and fame were brilliant but 
transient. But these, you will say, were all foreigners. 
Had we no English ballet dancers ^ Well, it may safely be 
said that Ballet in England was never more thoroughly 
English, or more thoroughly banal, than for some twenty 
years before and after the Taglioni period. 

From 1850 onwards it was the period of the Great Utihties, 
of which Ballet was not one! Save for a f('w good ex- 
amples later at the old Canterbury Music Hall, with Miss 
Phyllis Broughton as premdre danseme, at Weston’s Music 
Hall, Holborn, and at the Alhambra under Strange’s 
management, and some good productions at the Crystal 
Palace arranged by M, Leon Espinosa, it was practically 
a close time for artistic dance and ballet for something like 
a quarter of a century. 

•The state of public disfavour into which the art had fallen 
is well seen from the interesting extract from the Era 
Ahnamek of 1872, in which one reads: “Judging from 
Mr. Mapleson's extensive productions the ballet was another 
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sheet anchor on which he reliedL Madame Eatti Lannar» a 
Viennese dmmm of great repute, waa» with other foreign 
artists, engaged for the exftm fwrpoae of reviving an 
interest in the old-fashtoned^ elaborate ballet of action. The 
experiment was boldly made, but failed ; and it is clear that 
all modem audiences care for is an incidental divertmemeni 
which may mean something or nothing. As for a stoty 
worked out by clever pantomime, people refuse to stay and 
see it, and the deserted appearance of the theatre while 
* Giselle ’ and other ballets were in progress was a significant 
hint that incidental dances only are appreciated by opera- 
goers of the present day. The ballets invented b/ Madame 
Katti Lanner were ‘ La Rose de Seville,’ ‘ Hvika ’ and one 
or two nameless divertissements. She danced in them all, and 
in the first act of ‘ Giselle ’ ” 

Thus, London audiences from, roughly, 1850 to 1870, 
had not that burning interest in the art of ballet which they 
had displayed for the twenty years or so preceding 1850 ; 
indeed, they had little or no interest in it. In Pans conditions 
were much the same There were dancers of some abihty 
and transient popularity, as we have noted, but no ballet and 
no dancer appeared of outstanding merit such as those of the 
great periods of the eighteenth century, the mid-nineteenth, 
or such as we have seen to-day. Even dancing, apart from 
ballet, was of compaiativoly little interest. 

In London, with the ’eighties came the dear old Gaiety 
and another 'pas de quatre, that in “ Faust Up-to-Date,*’ a very 
different one from that of the ’forties, not the toe-dancing of 
classic baUet, but step-dancing of the characteristic and 
admirable English school ; and it was a very bright and 
inspiring dance done with tremendous verve by the Misses 
Florence Levey, Lillian Price, Maud Wilmot, and Eva Greville, 

Supreme, however, as an exponent of the English school 
of dancing was, unquestionably, BLatc Vaughan, who, with 
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Sylvia Ozey, Alice Lethbridge, Letty Liad, aad others of that 
period, aod for we]}, into the ’oioeties, were the delict of 
London. 

Eate Vanghan herself wtu one of the most distmgnished 
dancers England has ever had — distinguished for incom* 
parable grace, finish, and characteristically English refine- 
ment of manner. There were no ragged edges to her work. 
Her art was — as all good art mast be — deliberate ; her 
every pose and movement beautiful, and always instinct 
with the quintessence of a special and personal charm that 
never failed her to the end. I saw her dance, shortly before 
her death^ at a concert ^ven on behalf of one of the various 
charities which arose out of the Boer War ; and all the art 
and all the charm which had made Kate Vaughan a stage 
influence in her time were as amply evident as when she had 
first delighted us some twenty years before, 

"W'lth the ’eighties came the rise of the Ballot as a regular 
London institution, on the foimding of those two veteran 
Vaudeville houses, the Empiie and the Alhambra, where tor 
about a quarter of a century, practically without intemii>tion. 
Ballet was the chief item on their always vaiied and attractive 
programmes. Of course, there was in 1881 the famous pro- 
duction of Manzotti’s great ballet “ Excelsior ” at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre ; but it was not really until the opening 
of the two aforenamed houses that we had a real revival of 
Ballet in London apart from the Opera, and without that 
State-aid which the art receives on the Continent. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


THE ALllAJ^IJKA J 903 

B oth the \lhan)bTd and the Empire were alike in having 
had a somewhat \ancd career before ihe\ became the 
nval “ homes of English ballet ” 

There wa^ something like a craze for mnsie-halls m the 
early ’sixties of last cent my, and it was probably pmtly due 
to this that the Albnnibra, which had Ix^en opened in 1854 
as a Panopticon of the ‘\itb and Sciences (with a Royal 
Chartei granted liy Queen Victoria in 1850) l«iilmg of its 
moie ambitious pmpo'sc ceased (unsuccessfully) to instruct, 
and soughi (with bcttci success) only to amuse a 

First it was given o\ci to more oi less unorthodov religious 
services on the Sund x> s and to boxing ^ outests and wrestlmg 
on the w eek daj s * The n toi a time it came under the direction 
of a then well-known theatiical manager and speculator, the 
late Mr E T Smith, who called it the Alhambra, and in 1870 
secured a regular music hall he once The place was still not 
very successful It became a circus for a short time 
Then it was taken over by a Mr Wilham Wilde, of Notting- 
ham, who introduced Leotard, the famous gymnast, about 
whose wonderful grace and daring London went mad, so 
much so that on his return visit la 186G under the late JoLn 
Holhngshead’s management, he received a salary of £180 • 
week. 

Then Mr Frederick Strange, who had been connected 
with the Crystal Palace, became manager and introduced 
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ballet, his most notable production being one called 
“L’Enfant Prodigue/’ which was adapted from Auber’s 
opera. Mr. Jules Riviere was the conductor of the orchestra ; 
and among those who became responsible for the arranging 
of the ballets were the brothers Imre and Bolossy Kiralfy, 
assisted by their sister Aniola, one of their most successful 
productions being one entitled “ Hungary.” 

At this period the old quarrel between the young music- 
halls ” and the “ legitimate ” theatres was growing serious. 
A ballet might be produced so long as it was called and was, 
in effect, a mere diverfmeynenf. Anything else, a musical 
sketch, or opera — ii) vthich words were said or sung — was 
held an infringement of the rights of a regular theatre, and 
when John IloUmgshead, as stage director during 18C5-1867, 
produced in 1860 a pantomime called “ Where’s the Police ? ” 
the management were fined by a magistrate some two hundred 
and forty pounds. Apart from ballci» and such a production 
as this pantomime, there was, of course, plenty of the 
vaiiety ” element, contributed by such performers as 
Leotard, the Farinis, and the Foucarts, gymnasts; and 
various vocalists known to their period. 

With the dawn of the ’seventies came a new taste for 
ballet and ‘‘ Les Nations ” was staged at the Alhambra with 
a Mile. Colonna and other dancers, including Esther Austin 
(a sister of Emily Soldone) in the cast ; and a “ Parisian 
Quadrille ” became a feature of the production. 

Then came a season of “ Promenade ” Concerts, and during 
the Franco-Prussian war the conductor, Mr. Jules Riviere, 
gPY® War Songs of Europe,” those of the French and 
Prussian nations evoking such passion that free fights occurred, 
*and the theatre lost its music-hall licence ; and the Directors 
of the Alhambra Company promptly secured a regular theatre 
licence from the Lord Chamberlain ! 

So on April 24th, 1871, the place was opened as the 
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Alhambra Theatre, with an evening's entertainment including 
a farce, “Oh, My Head!”; a comic opera, “The Crimson 
Scarf ” ; and two ballets, “ The Beauties of the Harem ” 
and “Puella.” Then followed another ballet “The Sylph 
of the Glen”; and then “A Romantic Tale,” by J# B, 
Johnston, and an extravaganza, “ All About the Battle of 
Dorking.” 

In September of the same year the Yokes, a famous family 
of dancers, made their appearance, the programme including 
“ The Two Gregorys,” a comic ballet, and “ The Moimtain 
Sylph,” and “ The Beauties of the Harem,” in which a 
Mile. Sismondi appeared with much success. The Christmas 
pantomime which followed, with the title “ Harlequin Prince 
Happy-go-Lucky, or Princess Beauty ” (a title quite in the 
good old pantomime stylo), included a ballet, with such 
performers as Miles. Pitteri, Sismondi, and another well- 
known dancing family, the Elliots. 

There was a change of management in March, 1872, when 
John Baum, from Cremorne Gardens, took up the reihs and 
produced Offenbach’s “ Le Roi Garotte,” with M. Jacobi as 
musical director, and ballets as a feature of the production. 
Then followed “ The Black Crook,” and Offenbach’s beautiful 
opera, “ La Belle Helene,” and then, in December, 1873, 
“Don Juan,” in each of the last two Miss Kate Santley 
playing “ lead.” 

In the spring of next year came “ La Jolie Parfumeuse,” 
followed in the autumn with a ballet, “ The Demon’s Bride,” 
and “ Whittington,” an opera bouffe, in which the honours 
were shared by Miss Kate Santley and Miss Juha Matheyq, 

In the autumn of 1875, with Mr. Joseph A. Cave as Manager 
and producer, came “ Spectresheim,” and a comic ballet^ 

Cupid in Arcadia,” in which the Lauri family and “ The 
Majiltons” appeared A succession of farces, pantomimes, 
extravaganzas, hght opera and ballets followed, the more 
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noteworthy productions being Strauss’s Die Kedermaua,^ 
produced at the Alhambra on January 9th, 1877. 

As an example of the lavish manner in which the audiences 
of those days were catered for, the programme for that 
evening is interesting. There was none of the ‘‘9 to 11 ” 
business about the theatres then. The “ gallery boy ” paid 
his sixpence, or the “ pittite ” his two shillings expecting a 
run for his money— and got it! The majority of theatres 
began their performance at 7.16 p.m. ; and those that did 
not, started even earlier, sometimes as early as six o’clock, and 
often with four or live productions. On January 9th, 1877, 
the prograpimc at the Alhambra was iiS follows : 

7.15. “ A Warning to Parents.” A Farce. 

8.0. ‘‘ Die Fledermaus.” Opera Comiqne by Johann 
Strauss. 

10,0. The Celebrated Oirards. Eccentric Dancers. 

10.15. “ The Fairies’ Home.” A New Grand Ballet. 

• 

“ Die Flcdermaus ” had an excellent cast, including Miss 
Emma Chambers — a very popular soubrette of the time — 
and Mr. Harry Paulton ; while in the ballet were a Mile. 
Pertoldi, a very handsome danscuse of statuesque propor- 
tions, a Mile. T. de Gillert, a clever mime, and among lesser 
lights Miles. Sismondi, Melville, Rosa and Richards, who 
were for several years to be more or less prominently asso- 
ciated with the Alhambra ballet. 

In September of the same year was staged Offenbach’s 
(yj^a bouffe, “ Orph6e aux Enters,” with handsome, golden- 
tressed Com61ie d’Anka as the chief attraction ; the same 
programme including the ballet of “ Yolande,” “ invented 
and designed ” by Alfred Thompson, with music by Mons. 
G. Jacobi, and dances by Mons. A. Bertrand, from the Paris 
Opera, who was later to become more closely associated with 
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Alhambra prodactions. The principal danseum were HUes. 
Passani, Pertoldi, de Gillert and M A. Josset. 

It has been stated that it was “ towards the end of 1877 
that the late Mr. Charles Morton — one of the ablest theatrical 
managers London has known — ^took charge of the Alhambra, 
and that he started his connection therewith by reviving one 
of his former great successes, namely, “ La Fille de Madame 
Angot/’ He may have become connected with the theatre 
towards the end of 1877, but apparently the first time his 
name appeared on the programme as Manager was early in 
January, J878 ; and not with “ Madame Angot ” as his fiirst 
production, but with “ Wildfire,” a “ Grand, Spectacular, 
Fairy, Musical and Pantomimic Extravaganza” (as it was 
described) by the then very popular coUoborateurs, H. B. 
Farnio and K. Reece -an extra extravagant extravaganza 
in three acts and fourteen tableaux ^ 

This remarkable production had a strong cast, including 
Harry Paulton, J. H. Ryley, two charming singers, Miss 
Lennox Grey and Miss J’attie Laverne ; and among the 
danseuses in the diverttsseinent — ^Mlles. Pertoldi, de Gillert 
and Sismondi. 

Next month came a inple bill, starting at 7.20 with a 
farce, “ C^rowded Houses ” ; then, at 8, ““ La Fillc de Madame 
Angot,” with Miles. Come lie d’Anka, Selina Dolaro and 
Lennox Grey as tljc bright particular stars ; followed, at 
10.30, with “Lcs Gardes Franjaises,” a grand military 
ballet; with Milos. E. Pertoldi and T. de Gillert as the 
leading artists, the dances being arranged by Mons. A. 
Bertrand, the whole production proving very successful. 

Much of its success — as in the case of the two or three 
preceding spectacles — was attributable largely to the beaUiy 
of the staging and the splendour of the costumes, apropos 
to which it should be noted here that it was first in 1877 that 
M. and Mmc. Charles Ahas first began to make costumes for 
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the Alhambra, and were associated with it in several stibse- 
qtient productions until the end of 1883. 

It was not, however, until 1884, when the Magistrate’s 
licence for music and dancing was again recovered, that 
M. Abas (to whom 1 am indebted for several details of the 
theatre s histoiy) regularly took up the position of Costumier 
to the Alhambra, in which capacity he had entire control of the 
costume department — a very important factor in spectacular 
production — and suppbed every diess worn on the stage 
lor a period of about thirty years Considering that there 
were some nine or ten complete changes of management 
during tlj^t time it speaks volumes foi his ability and 
the excellence of the work dotie by M. Alias that his 
services should have been ictaiocd through so lengthy a period- 

To return, however, to the days when the Alhambra 
was not a “music-hall” but a theatie, with the Lord 
Chamberlain’s licence, and was giving opera comique and 
opira bouffe as well as ballH. Charles Morton’s next pro- 
duction, in April, 1878, was another Oflenbach revival, 
namely, “ The Grand Duchess,” with Milt Coriiclie d’Anka, 
Miss Rose Lee and J. D Rtoyle (“ Jimmy ” Stoyle), Peitoldi 
and T. de Gillert m the cast, M Bertrand (by now engaged 
as “ resident ” ballet-master) mtioducmg tw( ballets, one 
Hungarian and the other Bohemian. 

In the following June came the production of Von Supp6’e 
comic opera, “ Fatinifcza,” adapted by Henry S. Leigh, with the 
late Aynsley Cook, Miss Rose Lee, John J. Dallas and other 
popular stars in the cast. It was preceded by a farce, “ Which 
is. Which,” and followed by a “ grand Indian ” ballei (Vactwn 
by the late J. Albery, entitled “ The Golden Wreath,” 
arranged by Bertrand, with music by Jacobi, and with 
Miles. G. David, E. Pertoldi and T. de Gillert as dancers. 
It was, from all accounts, a very gorgeous production. 
Indeed, so successful was it that when 01Ieubach'*s “ Genevieve 
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de Brabant*’ was staged in the autumn, this baQet was 
“ still running.” 

The Bensation of the following spring was the production 
of La Poule aux CEufs d’Or,” a “ now grand Spectacular 
and Musical feeri4i,*’ by MM. Denhery and Clairville, adapted 
to the English stage by Frank Hall, with a very strong cast 
including such well-known favourites as Constance Loseby, 
Emily Soldene, Clara Vesey, Violet Granville, the celebrated 
French duettists Bruet and Riviere, Aynsley Cook, E. Righton 
(“ Teddy ” Righton), with Pertoldi and de Gillert as leading 
danseuses. 

In the autumn came a revival of Offenbach’s ‘‘ The Princess 
of Trebizonde,” with Miss Alice May, Miss Constance Loseby, 
Miss Emma f'^hanibeis, Mr, Charles Collette, Mr. Furneaux 
Cook, in the cast, the opera being followed by ‘‘Le Camaval 
de Yenise,’’ a ballet in which that fine, statuesque dancer and 
expressive mime, Mine. Malvina Oavallazi — later to become 
so great a favourite with the Empire’s audiences -was 
supported by Mile, de Gillert and other Alhambra fa^’t^urites, 
and for which, as m the case of many ballets at this period- - 
the gorgeous costumes weie from designs by Faustin, 

This was succeeded by Lecocq’s comic opera “ La Petite 
Mademoiselle,” of w^'Lich the English hbretto was by Reece 
and Henry S. Leigh, a very brilhant cast including the late 
Fred Leslie, Harry Paulton, Constance Loseby, Emma 
Chambers and Alice May, the opera being preceded by a 
farce and followed by a ballet, “ Carmen,” dances by Bertrand 
and music by Jacobi. 

On December 22nd, 1879, came the production of “ Rotbo- 
mago,” a “ Grand, Now, Christmas Fairy Spectacle,” arranged 
by H. B. Famie from the French, in four acts and seventidbi 
tableaux! It was the day of big adjectives and big pro- 
ductions. 

This apparently started the modem fashion of requiring 
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A pcMsitive sjTidicate of mmcal collaborators, for the late 
Edward Solomon was responsible for the music of the First 
Act, P. Bucalossi for the Second, Gaston Serpette (composer 
of “Les Cloches do Comeville *’) for the Third, no less than 
three ballets being contributed by Jacobi. The cast included 
Constance Losebv, Mile. Julie, Eaiina Chambers, Harry 
Paulton, Poitoldi, do Gillert, Eosaclli ; the costumes were 
designed by Mr. C. Wilhehii, and cxecated, as were so many 
of the costumes for these earlier produtlions, by Madame 
Alias, Miss Fisher and Mrs. May. 

The spring of 1880 was niaikod by the successJul pro- 
duction of •Offenbach’s ‘‘ La Fillo du Tambour Major,” with 
an excellent cast including Consianoe Loseby, Edith Rlande, 
Fanny Edwards, the fascinating Fanny Lc'sbe- -who later 
became so popular a ‘‘ variety uTtistc ” — Fred Leslie, and 
Fred Marvin. It was followed by a gorgeous Egyptian ballet 
“Memnon,” in which Mile. Pcrtoldi, Miss Matthews— a very 
handsome Englisli dancer- niid Miles. Jtosa and Mane 
Muller fpupils of Mme. Katti Lanjier) were the cliicf atirac*- 
tions, not to mention ^nea, known as the “ I'^hing Wonder.” 

Mr, Charles Morton left the Alhamlua in 1881, and a 
striking success was achieved b\ the now manager, Mr. 
William Holland, with Babil and Bijou,” the ca* including 
Miss Rosa Berend, Miss Constan<*e LoscLy, Harry Paulton, and 
Harry Monklioiise ; w^hile in the two grand ballets arranged 
by Bertrand and for which the dresses were designed by 
Mr. Wilhelm, were to be seen Mile Pcrtoldi, and Mme. 
PaUadino, a 'petite and fascinating dancer who later 
was to become one of the leading favourites at the 
Empire. 

\n December, 1882, the theatre was burnt down, and 
on rebuilding various successful productions were staged. 
The house, however, did not really enter upon its most 
triumphant phase until October, 1884, when it became the 
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Alhambra Theatre of Varieties, with ballet now as its main 
attraction. 

The first of the productions was “ A ViUage Festival,” a 
new grand ballet of Olden Times, with Mile. Palladino as 
the 'prem'^he dameuse. Tt was followed in the December *with 
another, a very successful ballet, “ The Swans,” with Mile. 
Palladino and a Miss Mathews, a very popular dancer in her 
day. On the Chiistmas Eve yet another was staged, 
“ Melusine,” a new fantastic ballet, in which a Mile. Sam- 
pietro was supported by Miss Mathews. “ Nina the En- 
chantress ” ; “ Le Bivouac -a military spectacle ; “ Cupid ; ” 
“The Seasons”; ‘"Nadia”; “Algeria' ; “Dresdina”; “En- 
chantment ” ; “Antiopc ” ; “Idcala,” a “ pastoral diveiiisse- 
ment ” ; “^rone”— a fantastic ballet; “Our Array and 
Navy ” — patiHitic spectacle : “ Astrca ” were progressively 
successful productions. 

“ Asmodeus ” ; “ Zanetta ” followed, bringing us to June, 
1890, and those too, were notable for some gorgeous stage 
effects vhi(*h drew “all London,” and for the dancing of 
principals such as the two already mentioned, and of Mme. 
Cormani, Signoriua Legnani. Kignorina Bessone, Mme. Roffey 
and Signor de Vicenti, the last named being for many years 
associated with the Alliarabra productions. 

“ Salandra,” given for the first time on June 23rd, 1890, 
was a remarkably fine production, and with the late Charles 
Morton as Acting Manager, Vernon Dowsett as Stage Manager, 
Mr. T. E. Ryan for Scenic Artist, Signor Casati as waitre de 
ballet, M. and Mme. Alias responsible for the costumes ; 
and a superb orchestra of fifty instrumentalists under Mons. 
G. Jacobi, the Alhambra's new era of growing prosperity was 
now assured. 

The ballet was in five tableaux, and involved some striking 
changes of scene. The heroine, Salandra (Signorina Legnani) 
was a Gipsy Queen, and the opening scene introduced various 
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Tzigan<> dances. There was an exciting wrestling match, and a 
Uvely hunting dance in the third tableau; a charming fair 
scene in the last, and the whole production exhibited to the 
full those characteristics of brightness, efficiency of per- 
formance, and splendour of stage effect, which were long to 
mark the Alhambra as a house of distinction and one high 
in popular favour. 

For Christmas of that year “ The Sleeping Beauty ” 
proved attractive, and was followed in 1891, by “ On the 
Roofs,” a ‘‘ pantomime ballet ” by the famous Lauri troupe. 
‘‘ Oriella,” a new fantastic ballet — described as “ the most 
beautiful gf all ” then pioduc^d at the Alhambra —followed ; 
then a musical pantomime by Charles Lauri, “ The Sculptor 
and the Poodle ” ; then a comic ballet, “ The Sioux,” by 
Charles Lauri and his troupe, with music by Mr. Walter 
Slaughter ; and in September, 1802, came “ Up the River,” 
a very popular production invented by ihc late John 
Hollingshead (who was now Manager) in which the rural 
and riverside scenery by Mr. T. E. Ryan was very much 
admired ; the scenic effects — including a remarkable storm 
— being admirably managed ; the ballet capitally per- 
formed ; and M. Jacobi’s flowing and richly orchestrated 
music proving better than ever. 

“ Temptation,” a “ new, grand fantastic ballet, m three 
tableaux,” invented and arranged by Signor Cailo Coppi. 
with scenery by Ryan, and music by M. Jacobi, ^\a8 a big 
and very successful pioduction, m which a Signorina Eha, 
as pTcmn re, made a hit. 

. The production of “ Aladdin ” by John Hollingshead 
on December JOth, 1892, called forth tributes of piaise for 
f!he enterprising and ingenious Manager. The familiar story 
was well kept to, the situations were telling, and the four 
changes of scene were effected without once lowering the 
curtain, while the last, “The Veil of Diamonds,” was 
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aiBazing. A tableau curtain of glass was introduced, ooxn^ 
posed of some 76,000 glass facets held together by twmiy-fouT 
miles of wire, and illuminated by various electric and other 
lights of different colours, the whole achieving one of the 
most wonderful effects ever seen on the stage, one not easily 
forgotten. 

The cast was a strong one, Signorina Legnani — a finished 
dancer of the typical Italian school— as the Princess ; Mile. 
Marie, a charming little dancer and clever mime, as Aladdin ; 
Signorina Pollini, as the Spirit of the Lamp ; that fine actor 
and dancer, Mr. Fred Storev, as the Magician ; with good 
support from Mme. Roffey, Miss Hooten, the, AJmonti 
Brothers, and, of course, a wondrous array of beauty among 
the Alhambra corps de balleL Mr. Bruce Smith had provided 
artistic scenery ; Mr. Howard Russell was the designer of 
the costumes — as for several of the Alhambra ballets — 
which were admirably turned out as usual by M. and Mme. 
Alias ; and M. Jacobi had once again surpassed himself in 
the music, that for the beautiful “ chrysanthemum scene 
and a waltz in A, in the finale, proving especially popular. 

Another great success was achieved in the production 
of “ Chicago,” in March, 1893 a lively, up-to-date pro- 
duction, which later ran into a second edition. ‘‘ Fidelia,” 
adajited from “ Le Violou du Diable,” was a romantic ballet 
that also went into a second edition. The Alhambra by now 
had as Business Manager, Mr. Albert A. Gilmer, with 
Mr. A. G. Ford as Stage Manager, though Signor Casati, 
as }rutitrc de ballet, M. G. Jacobi, as conductor and composer 
of the music, were still contmuing in their accustomejd 
spheres. 

Yet another success achieved under the same able directiofa 
was ‘'Don Quixote,” with Mr. Fred Storey as a brilliant 
exponent of the title-rdfo, and Signorina Porro as the Dulcinea, 
La Salmoiraghi as the niece, and Mr. Fred Yamold, as the 
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Sancho Panza, other parte being well filled by Miss Julia 
Seale (a handsome and clever dancer and miiue long asso^ 
ciated with the Alhambra), Mme^ Rofiey, Miss Hooten and 
the Almontis. 

The ballet was a great success with the public, and a 
happy comment by a leading critic was as follows : “ Within 
the charming framework of the four admirably painted 
scenes by Ryan there is a continuous procession of ballet 
incident, the costumes quaint, picturesque, poetic, splendid, 
and nevertheless suggestive always of old Spain. Mr. Howard 
Russell, the designer, deserves great praise for the fancy and 
versatility which he has been able to show without proving 
unfaithful to his theme. While his beautiful dresses give 
rare variety and character to the dances of maidservants, 
pages, millers, grape-gatherers, brigands, wood-nymphs, in 
the earlier portions of the piece, they are seen to really 
magnificent effect in the grand gathering of all the Terpsi* 
chorean forces of the th^^atre m the final tableau. The stage 
orgamsatiou of the Alhambra is always good. Nowhere do 
we see better mass dancing ; and nowhere either do the 
dancers receive more assistance from the musician. M. Jacobi’s 
ballet music is as sympathetic as its tunefulness is inexhaus- 
tible. This is M. Jacobi’s eighty-ninth ballet here.” That 
last remark may conic as a revelation to those who do not 
realise how much of ballet wc have had at two London 
theatres in the past thirty years. Dou Quixote ” was 
M. Jacobi s eighty-ninth ballet ” at the Alhambra, and — 
there were other Jacobian productions to follow ! 

. Mr. Alfred Moul in 189i became the General Manager of 
the Alhambra and the evidences of his long associations 
* with the dramatic and lyric stage were quickly apparent 
in the series of brilliant successes with Ballet which now 
were placed to the credit of the historic house of which 
be had assumed control. 
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A marked success in the summer of the same year was 

Sita/’ the story of which dealt with an Indian girl’s hope- 
less love for the accepted lover of her master’s daughter. 

A grand spectacular ballet, on the familiar theme of Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves,” was the sensation of the close 
of 1894, more particularly owing to the introduction of an 
“aerial ballet” by the well-known Grigolati troupe. The 
treatment of the story was on conventional lines, naturally, 
but the ballet was goigeously staged, and introduced an 
especially attractive dancer, Signonna Cecilia Cerri, while 
Mile. Louise Agoust, as Morgiana, added to the laurels she had 
already won in other productions as a first-rate mime of 
dramatic character. “ Bluebeard ” was another popular 
success on familiar lines ; and “ Kip Van Winkle ” — with 
Mr. Fred Storey, masteily as Rip — yet another, towards the 
end of 1896 

Mr. Alfred Moul then staged “ Victoria and Merric England,” 
a “ grand national ballet in eight tableaux,’' the scenario 
being arranged and the ballet “invented” by Signor ‘Carlo 
Coppi, the music being by no less a personage than Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, M. Jacobi still conducting, while the scenery was by 
Mr. T. E. Ryan, the costumes by M. and Mme. Alias from 
designs by Mr. Howard Russell, the cast including Signorina 
Legnani, Mi&s Ethel Hawthorne, Miss Juba Seale and Miss 
Josephine Casaboni The ballet was a huge success. It was 
certainly one of the finest spectacular and “ patriotic ” 
productions ever seen on the London stage, and it is one 
of the proudest recoids of the Alhambra that the per- 
formances weie honoured with nearly a score of Royal, 
visits. 

One of the great successes of the spring of 1898 was a** 
grand ballet on the old theme of “ Beauty and the Beast,” 
invented and produced by Signor Carlo Coppi, with music 
by M. Jacobi, the interest being kept up throughout in a 
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creBcendo of pageantry. The sensation of the production 
was, perhaps, the second tableau, “ The Garden of Roses,” in 
which the popular Signorina Cerri, supported by the corps de 
balletf appeared in a grand valse representing every known 
kind of rose, each dancer being almost hidden by gigantic 
presentments of the flowers — red, tea, moss roses and every 
other type— a luxurious mass of living blossoms, weaving 
itself into ever fresh and endless haT'monies of colour and 
enchantment. Yet another gorgeous clfect was attained by 
a Butterfly ballet, and the whole thing was one more 
triumph for Mr. T. E. Ryan as scenic artist, Mr. Howard 
Russell and M. Alias, responsible for the w^onderful 
costumes; a triumph indeed for all associated with the 
production. 

On the retirement of Mr. Moul, which took place in 1898, 
Mr. C. Dundas Slater became (JemTal Manager, with Mr. 
James Howell as Business Manager, Mr. Charles Wilson as 
Stage Manager, Mr H. Woodford as Secretary and Treasurer ; 
and MrrG. W. Byng as Musical Director — the last two named 
gentlemen holding their appointments for many years 
following. 

A very popular production of this year was Jack Ashoic,” 
modestly described as an unpretentious Sketcliy Divcriisse- 
meni in One Tableau ” which was invented and produced by 
Mr. Charles Wilson, with dances arranged by Signor Pratesi, 
and music by Mi. George Byng. It had a delightful early 
nincteenth-centurv setting for its diamaiic littli* slorv and 
was (*apitally done by a cast including Miss Julia S'^alc, Miss 
Ca&aboni, the Misses Grace and Sybil Arundale, Mr, Albert 
Le Fre, and the Brothers Almonti. 

• An attractive production of tbe following year was “ A 
Day Oil,” which, however, was somewhat outshone by the 
beauty of The Red Shoes,” a fine spectacular ballet based 
on Hans Andersen’s famous story, with a good cast including 
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Mile. Einiliexme D^Alea^oii, Miss Julia Seaie^ aud Miss J, 
Casaboui — a very vivacious and attractive dancei;. 

Two noteworthy ballets of 1900 were “ Napoli/^ in one 
scene, written by Signor Giovanni Pratesi, produced by 
Mr. Charles Wilson, with music by Mr. George W. Byng ; and 
a patriotic military display, “Soldiers of the Queen,’’ produced 
by Mr. Charles Wilson, under the direction of Mr. C. Dundas 
Slater, the scene representing Queen’s Parade, Aldershot, 
from sunrise to sunset, concluding with an Inspection and 
Grand March by the combined bands of Infantry, Drums 
and Fifes, corps de ballet, chorus and auxiliaries, numbering 
over two hundred and fifty, and representing some thirty 
leading regiments. Needless to say, produced as it was when 
patriotic feeling was at its height on account of the Boer 
War, it was as successful as it was magnificent. 

A “romantic nautical ballet,” in three scenes, entitled 
“ The Handy Man,” followed in January, 1901. It was 
written and produced by Mr. Charles Wilson, with music 
by Mr. Geoige W. Byng, and cUnces arranged by Signor Rossi. 
In the same programme was a vocal ballet dioertmetfient, 
“ The Gay City,” bv the same author and musician, the 
dances arranged by Mmc. Cormani. Later this was retained, 
and was followed by a “ fanciful ’’ grand ballet, entitled 
“ Inspiration,” invented and written by Mr. Malcolm Watson, 
the music being by Mr. George W. Byng, and the dances by 
Signor Carlo Coppi, the cast including Miss Audrey Stafford, 
as the Goddess of Inspiration, Miss Judith Espinosa, as the 
Genius of Inspiration, Miss Edith Slack, as a Greek Dancer, 
Mr, Fred Farren, as Caliban, and other well-known people. 
The year closed with a charming divertissement, “ (Gretna 
Green,” and a revised edition of “ Soldiers of the King.” • 

“In Japan,” a delightful ballet, adapted by Mr. S. L. 
Bensusan, from his story, Dede, with music specially com- 
posed by M. Louis Ganne, proved particularly attractive. 
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There was a good story, the acting and dancing were 
usually good, and the mountiiig and stage eSects, under the 
direction of Mr C Dundas Slater and Mr. Charles Wilson, 
were fresh and beautiful, especially the “ Ballet of Blossoms,*' 
The theatre at this period was now again to come under 
the influence of Mr. Alfred Moul At an Annual General 
Meetmg of the Shareholders at the commencement of the 
year 1902, when the fortunes of the theatre seemed once more 
uncertam, Mr Moul was invited ap^am by both Shareholders 
and Diiectors to assume control. Ilo responded, and within 
a few weeks was installed as Chairman ot the Company, once 
more throwing his energies into a congemal task One ot 
his first achievements was to secure the services of an old 
protSge and a now emment musician, Mr Landon Ronald 
Fiom the pen of that accomplished artist came the music 
foi a spectacular Patriotic Ballet entitled “Biitannia’s 
Realm,” in a prologue and four scenes invented and produced 
by Mr Chailes Wilson, with dances by Signor Carlo Coppi 
It wa» one of the best planned and most extraoidinanly 
sumptuous productions c>er seen at the Alhambia, long 
famous ioj the sploudoui of its eflects, and while theie were 
several (harming novelties, such as the Pus des Patincms, m 
the Canadian Skating Carmval scene (the music of which 
must still haunt tho^e who hoard it), for sheer magnificence 
probably nothing finer has e\^er been pr«Mluccd on the 
Alhambra stage than the Indian icwcl scene, and the grand 
finale representing “ Homage to Britannia,’ and the formation 
ot the Union Jack It was a remarkable achievement, and 
jvell deserved the enthusiasm with which, mght after night 
for ^me months, it was received 

• An excellent ballet of 1903 was The Devil’s Forge,” 
invented by Mr Charles Wilson and Mme Cormam, with 
music by Mr Geoige Byng This also ran for some mouths, 
and was a charmmg and dramatic work, beautifully staged, 
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and uncommonly well acted, particularly good work being 
done by Miss Edith Slack (a clever mime) as the hero, Earl, 
and Miss Marjorie Skelley^ a sound and graceful dancer, as 
the Fairy of the Mountain. 

Before this was withdrawn a delightful adaptation of 
“ Carmen ” had been staged, with much of Bizet’s music, 
ingeniously handled by Mr. George Byng, who had composed 
some admirable extra numbers. It was finely staged, notable 
for the strength of the cast and vitality of the entire cor'ps de 
hallet, but above all lor the superb acting of Guerrero as 
Carmen and M. Volbert as Don Jose. 

Apart from Guerrero’s fine presence, her n^agnificent 
dancing, the breadth, realism and intensity of her acting 
throughout, all of which one could never forget, there were 
two particularly memorable moments of that production ; 
one was the fortune-telling scene, the other —the scene in 
which Carmen flirts w ith the Lieutenant of 0<»ndannes in order 
to lure him away from the gipsy camp, and is dividing her 
attention between her flirtation and the knowledge that Don 
Jos^ has only just been frustrated from stabbing her while so 
engaged, by the sudden intervention of her comrades, who 
are endeavouring to drag him away silently so that the 
Lieutenant who is just in front shall not hear and so discover 
the presence of the gipsy baud. 

In the card scene, Guerrero gave in all its fullness the sense 
of a tragic, overhanging doom. In the other, all the com- 
bined cunning and lighting instinct ot a savage animal at bay 
with circumstance, and trying by sheer cunning and audacity, 
to master it, came out, and it was not acting but reality, the 
real Caimen of Menm^e extricating herself and her comrades 
from discovery and disaster by superb daring in the use of 
her dazzling, unconscionable charm. 
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T here was plenty ol novelty and ample charm in “ All 
the Year Round,” a ballet iu seven Bcenes, written 
and produced by Mr. Charles Wilson, with bright and appro- 
priate music by ihe well-known chef d'orche^tre of Drury 
Lane, Mr James (Jlover, on January 2l8t, 1904, by which 
time the late Mr. Ceorge Scott was Manager. 

It was one tliat should always be worth revival, with 
topical modifioatjons, and though a genuine ballet with a 
central idea connecting its varied scenes, it seemed in form 
somew^hat to herald the rei)w which has since become such 
a craze. It was what one might call a ballet in free form. 

The chief theme was the whun of a young Ficrich Marquis 
who, having invited fiicnds to a dinner-paity aud engaged a 
Hungaiian band for their entertainment, himself tunis up 
late to fnd that his efaf is about to resign because the dinner 
is spoilt, and the servants are on the verge of striking, while 
the guests are dancing Annoyed at a clock wuicb reminds 
him of his unpunctuality, he orders its destruction. The 
band now “ strikes ” aud as everything is topsy-turvy, the 
young host — not too blase to enjoy any new freak — suggests 
.that servants and guests shall change places. This done, 
they welcome in the New Year, and on the departure of the 
•last guest, the butler brings his master a large Calendar 
which the young man is mockingly about to destroy also, 
when the Spirit of Happiness descends from it, and as he 
pursues her, she asks him to learn how he may obtain Happi- 
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ness throughout the dawning year — ^thus paving the way 
for a sort of retnie of the Months. 

The scheme gave scope for a number of charming and 
novel effects and topical reference to various old festivals, 
such as St. Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day ; various 
sports and pastimes ; a river scene, a seaside bathing scene, 
an August Bank Holiday Revel. But the greatest charm of 
the production was in scenes where a more poetic fancy had 
hadjroe play, as in the May scene, with the approach of Spring, 
a gloiy of white and pmk may, lilac and laburnum, and 
heralding the blosboms ol early summer, finishing with a 
ballot of swallows and May flowers. 

The Autumnal scene, with its ballet of wheat, cornflowers, 
poppies and autumn leaves, was a charming incident and 
provided an excellent couliast to the eailier scene in the 
warmth of its v'^olouiing. The November scene was, rightly 
enough, placed in London, on the Thames Embankment by 
Cleopatra’s Needle, amid a t) jucal London Fog , while that 
of December closed with a grand Cliiiblmas ballet holly 
and mistletoe and icicles, wiUi snow -i lad tieo and hedgerow 
in the background. 

It was indeed a capital production and was still in the 
programme when n new and topical liallet, “The Entente 
Cordialo,” was staged on August 29th following. This also 
was invented and produced by Mr. Charles Wilson, with 
excellent music by Mr Landon Ronald, and dances arranged 
and composed by Signor Alfredo Cmti, who was for the next 
few years to be closely associated, in the capacity of miUre 
de balletf with the Alhambra Theatre. 

The opening prologue took place in the “ Grove of Con- 
cordia,” where the five Great Powers of Europe assemble 
to pay homage to the Goddess of Progress. But, later, the 
Demon of Wax enters upon the world-stage and stirs up strife 
among the Nations, so that all the horrors of War are felt 
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throtLgfa0Ut the worlds autil finally Peace prevails and summons 
the Ambassadors to enter and the Nations to assemble in the 
Temple of Peace, where the Ecpresentativos of all the Nations, 
assisted by the Orders of the Legion of Honour of Prance and 
the Garter of England, at last form a grand alliance of all the 
Powers and ensure the peace of the world in one Grande 
Entente Cordiah, a scone of splendour strangely annulled in 
the face of present history but, let us hope, prophetic of the 
future. 

“Parisians,’’ n grand ballot in six scenes, invented and 
produced by Mr. Charles Wilson, vrith musb' by Mr. James 
W. Glover^ ond dances arranged by Pigiior Alfredo Clurti, 
and some gorgeous costumes by A Ins, from designs by 
Comclli, gave us in 1005 iasein.itiiig glimpses of l^aris at various 
periods— 1790, 1850, 190G. Among noteworlliy membeis of 
the cast were Mile. Jane Mav, heroine ol the earlier pro- 
duction of “ L’Enfant Prodiguc/' and one of the finest 
modern mimes : and also Miss Edith Slack, Miss Cormani, 
Signor Santim, and, for a time, Signorma Maria la Bella. 

Between October, 1906, and 11 th, 1907, the Alhambra 

underwent partial recons tiuction, with complete and elaborate 
redecoration, under the sup^^rvision of Mr. W. M. Bruiton, 
the Alhambra Company’s arehiterl ; and l)ig as the la.sk 
was it was carried through with entire success and with addi- 
tional iriiimpb in that it w as done without closing the theatre 
for a single night ! 

Mr. Alfred Moul had now assumed the dual task of Chair- 
man and Managing Director, with the result that under tlie 
influence of a gentleman of extensive theatrical experience, and 
wide musical culture, the Alhambra entered upon a new and 
^en yet more brilliant phase of artistic success in 1907, when 
“ The Queen of Spades,” a striking ballet of which the action 
and dances were composed and arranged by Signor Alfredo 
Curti, was staged and proved so successful as to run into a 
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second edition and continue in the programme for some 
months. 

Signor Alfredo Curti hailed from the Scale, Milan, where 
he had studied the difficult art of Ballet composition on the 
histone lines laid down by the virtual founder of the Milan 
school, Carlo Blasis, of whom, as of Noverre, he was a great 
admirer, and about whom I had many an interesting con- 
versation. Signor Curti, whose scholarship in the history of 
the dance was remarkable, was an enthusiastic follower 
of the traditional school, and as an accomplished dancer 
and mime, an artist, trained geometrician, and devotee of 
literature and music, he brought to bear on Ins work as 
composer oi Ballet, a theatrical experience and artistic 
sympathy, somewhat akin to that of Blasis himself ; and 
while the action of his ballet was always coherent and dramatic 
his appreciation of stage effect and handling of massed groups 
of dancers in motion, were uncommonly fine. 

In the production of Queen of Spades,” a dramatic 
ballet, the story of which dealt with the alluic of gambling, 
he was supported on the musical side by that distinguished 
Italian composer, Signor Mario Costa, some additional 
numbers being contributed by Mr. George W. Byng, the cos- 
tumes, of course, bemg by Alias, from designs by Comelli, 
and scenery by Mr. T. E. Ryan. 

With Signorina Maria Bordin, a finished dancer of the 
typical Italian school, as prima ballerina assokUa^ seconded 
by that admirable mime, Miss Julia Seale, Signorina Merino, 
Signor Santini, and an excellent corps de ballet, the production 
achieved instant success, and enthusiastically appreciative 
audiences foimd special reason for approval in the novelty 
of the stage effects, such as the “ Dream Visions ” in tke 
third scene, with its “Valse des Liqueurs,” the “Grand 
March of Playing Cards and Roulettes,” the novel “ Bridge ” 
minuet ; the “ Conflict between Evil and Good,” not to 
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mention the dramatic effect of the Temptation ” scene 
which followed, and the gorgeous finale in the Nymphs’ 
Orotto of La Source.” 

Ambitious and successful as was this production, it was 
followed, in October, 1907, by one even more striking, namely, 
‘‘ Les Cloches de Comeville,” adapted from Planquetto’s 
world-famous opfyra comi^ue. The ballet d'action was invented 
and presented by Signor Alfredo Curti to the original music, 
as ingeniously selected, arranged and liupplementcd by Mr* 
George W. Byng. Some wonderful costumes were supplied 
by Alias from designs by Comelli, and the entire spectacle 
was produced under the personal direction of Mr. Alfred 
Moul. Signor G. Rosi gave an uncommonly line study of the 
miserly Gaspard, Signor Santini making a “ dashing ” 
Marquis de Corncvillc, Miss Daisy Taylor an attractive 
Germaine, Miss Julia Seale playing cleverly as Grenichf^ux, 
Signorina Morino as Scrpolette, while Signoriiia Maria Bordin 
won fresh laurels as the Spirit of the Bells, a part naturally 
calling Uss for dramatic ability than tor the music of motion. 

The production was beautifully staged. No prettier scene 
has ever been set on the Alhambra stage than that of the 
Hiring Fair and Apple Harvest, with its dance of apple- 
gatherers and sabot dance ; nor one more gorgeous than the 
last, in the Baronial Hall of the Oorneville Chateau, with its 
striking Grand March of Knights. The ballet lan con- 
tinuously /or over seven months^ and was revived with no 
less success two years later. 

Once more a topical ” ballet held the place of honour in 
the programme on May 25th, 1908. “ The Two Flags.” a 

Franco-British divertissemeifd. arranged and produced by 
Signor Curti, with some capital music by Mr. George W. 
Byng, was presented under the personal direction of Mr. 
Alfred Moul, the chief rble of “■ La Gaietd de Paris ” being 
taken by Mile. Pomponette — the very personification of 
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Fsendt e^ftmtiine gt^ly—wetl 9appoti«d by WA ivitA 
Signor Bod, Signoma M<»dno, and other AlhambM|latiqi^teii 

Is the same programme was given, under ti||t oi 
“ Sal I Oh My ! ” an amusing satire on what we majj^ term 
the Salome School of Dancing, then recently instituted 
Mias Maud Allan. The Alhambra skit, described is “a 
musical etcetera” (the delightful music of which, by the 
way, -was by Mr. George W. Byng), served to introduce to a 
London audience for the first time La Belle Leonora, a very 
handsome dameuse of, I believe, Spanish origin, wh<^ was, 
for several seasons, to become the “ bright, particular star 
of the Alhambra. 

These two productions held sway for some months, but 
gave place in October, 1908, to “ Paquita,” a charming 
romantic baDet arranged and produced by Signor Alfredo 
Curti, with music by Mr. George W. Byng, who once more 
proved his talent for composition of the kind essential for 
ballet, music rich in expressive melody, dramatic in orchestra- 
tion, and always appropriate to the action and modd of the 
situation. The production introduced to London audiences 
for the first time, Mile. Britta, a young Danish dancer, with 
an interesting personality and a marked gift for acting. 

In the same programme was included ‘‘ On the Square,” 
a divertissement arranged and produced by Miss Elise Clerc, 
the scene of which was laid m Herald Square, New York, 
and formed a background for dances by newsboys, flower- 
girls, equestriennes, cake-walks, apache ” dances, a dance 
of “Fluffy Ruffles and Rough Riders,” a clever eccentric 
fas de deux, by Miss Elise Clerc herself and the late Mr.^Prank 
Lawton (the whistler, who first came into prominence in 
London in the original production of “The Belle of IW^w 
York”), the most attractive item in the whole production 
perhaps being a marionette jkls de deux by Mile. Britta 
and Miss Carlotta Mossetti, a clever dancer and mime. 




Mile. Leonora 
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inbe dimtitamieiU held its place iu the ptogtaim&e {<» a 
ctHundetable tiiae, but was in geaetal characstec iiazdly up 
to ibe artistic tone of the Alhambra’s past ; and tiie production 
of “ F 87 che,” a classic idyll in three scenes, of which the 
dramatic action and dances were by Signor Alfredo Cnrti, 
and the melodious, and always expressive music was 
by Mr. Alfred Moul, came as a welcome rehef to the 
banalities of ragtime, the more so in +hat it provided a fine 
opportunity for another striking success by Milo. Leonora, 
whose statuesque grace was particularly well displayed by 
the classic beauty of the setting provided for her. 

“ Femina,” another fine production by Signor Curti, gave 
Mile. Leonora opportunities, of which she fuf^* availed her- 
self, more especially in her own national dance, and Mile. 
Britta achieved a marked success both as dancer and actress. 
Since then the more recent influx of Russian dancers to the 
Alhambra, in “ The Dance Dream,’’ invented and produced 
by Alexander A. Gorsky, and notable for superb mountmg 
and thd fine dancmg of Mme Cantina Geltzer and M. Ticho- 
mirofi ; then the exquisite “ 1830,” and since then again, 
another superb production of a new version of “ Carmen,” 
produced by Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop, and with some 
especially fine dancmg by La Malaguenita and other Spanish 
artists, all offered us fresh and delightful examj] s of the 
enterprise of the management responsible for them. 

We must, however, leave any further consideration of the 
many notable examples of Ballet at the Alhambra, which 
during the past two or three years has been mamly given up 
to the Berne ; and must now turn to the Empire where an 
extensive series of always artistic productions have provided 
those who witnessed them with many interestbg and happy 
memories. 
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THE EMPIRE 18S4-190G 

B efore it opened its doors as a regular theatre, with 
the late H. J. Hitchins as Manager, on April 17th, 
1884, the Empire had ‘"played many parts.” The site had 
been occupied by a royal residence which became in time 
a picture, or exhibition gallery and a cafe chantant, before 
being burnt down in 1865. Then the late John HoUingshead 
and some friends proposed erecting a theatre on the site, but 
the scheme fell through and ihe ruin remained ruinous for 
some years, until it became for a time a panorama of Bala- 
clava. Then a theatre was started, to be called the Puiidora, 
but did not get finished under that title. Finally it opened 
as the Empire in 1881, with “ Chilpcric,” a musical spectacle 
in three acts and seven tableaux, founded on the opera 
adapted by 11. Hersee and H. B. Farnie, with music by 
Herve. The production included three grand ballets invented 
and arranged by Monsieur Bertrand. 

The sensation of the third act was a “ midnight review 
and electric ballot of fifty Amazons, as invented by Trouve, 
of Paris (being the first time where three electric lamps are 
carried and manipulated by one person, with the most 
startling and gorgeous effect).” 

The dancers included Mile. Sismondi, Mile. Aguzzi an!l 
Fraulein Hofachuller; and the costumes by Mona, and 
Mme. Alias were after designs by Bianchiui, Faustin and 
Wilhelm, the last name being famous in association, from 
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the opening in 1884, with the many brilliant productions at 
the Empire, 

It does not seem to be commonly known that while still 
counted as a “theatre,” the Empire was already fore- 
shadowing its destiny as a home of English Ballet. The 
production of “ Polly ” was followed by a real ballet, a version 
of Ooppclia— that of Delibes — ^but one founded on 
HojSman’s famous story, with music by Leon; Delibes' 
“{Sylvia” also being produced at about the same period. 
Probably few people of to-day are aware that the famous ballet 
“ Giselle ” was also given in these early days at the Empire, 
in Decen\ber, 1884. And again, on December 21st, 1885, 
was produced “Ilurly Burly,” a military pantomime ballet. 
Yet again, on June 12th, 1880, came “ The Palace of Pearl,” 
in which there were a Moorish ballet, with a Mile. Luna as 
prmihe, and a lace ballet, in which Mile. Pcrtoldi was the 
bright particular star. The Empire was alterw^ards occupied 
for a time by the Gaiety Company in burlesiiue, while a 
French* company was occupying the Gaiety, and, later, by 
the musical extravaganza, “The Lady of the Locket,” in 
which Miss Florence St. John played the lead, and 
Mr. Hayden Coffin, I believe, made liis first appearance as 
“ Cosmo.” Mr. Fjdward Solomon's opera, '' Billee Taylor,” 
was also mounted for a short run, as well as -on March 3rd, 
1880 — a version of “Round the World in Eighty Days,” 
in which Miss Kate Vaughan and Mons. Manus appeared. 

Its career as a regular theatre not being as successful as 
had been hoped, a fresh licence was obtained, and otj 
December 22nd, 1887, under the joint diiection of Mr. 
George Edwardcs and the late Sir Augustus Han*iB--with 
Mr. H. J. Hitchins as Manager— it started afresh as a theatre 
of varieties, with Ballet as its chief attraction, and it at once 
asflomed an important place as one of the leading variety 
houses of the world. 
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At th6 begiimmg of the Empire’s prosperous career a wise 
choice was made in the selection of the late Madame Eaiti 
Lanner as maUresse de ballet. 

Daughter of the famous Viennese waltz composer, Joseph 
Lanner — who, when he died, was followed to the gravp by 
some ten thousand people — and herself a keen lover of music, 
Mme. Katti Lanner had been in her earlier years a famous 
danseicse, who had appeared as a child at the Vienna Opera- 
House, and later made her world-tour, as great dancers did 
then and do to-day. 

She told me, in the first of many pleasant interviews I 
had with her in her retirement, how, as a young girl, she 
had danced with Cerito, and with Fanny Elssler, and how 
the latter had prophesied for her a successful career ; and she 
spoke with deep enthusiasm of the personal fascination, the 
brilliant art, and the noble bearing of the great dancer who 
was known to London of the ’forties as the “ divine Fanny. 

In the course of time Mme. Lanner came to settle in 
London, and had produced ballets at Her Majesty’s —at 
which she had also appeared — and at Drury Lane, before her 
invaluable services were secured by the far-seeing manage- 
ment of the Empire in 1887. 

She had already, some ten years before, established her 
National School of Dancing ; and with this to draw upon,, 
it was only natural that, from the first, her productions at 
the Empire should be marked by a uniformly high standard 
of technique. At no theatre or opera-house can a high 
standard be maintained imless it can draw upon some such 
school, either on the premises or off, where young talent is 
fostered and developed, where consistent practice is kept 
up under critical eyes, and where a uniform degree of technicifl 
efficiency and a high sense of style are cultivated. So it has 
been with Milan and Paris, Vieima and Petrograd ; and 
so it became when Mme. Lanner began her association 
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with that^fleries of productions at the Empire of which it 
may be truthfully said that each achieved both artistic and 
financial success. 

The programme on the opening night, Thursday, December 
22nd, 1887, included two ballets, “ Sports of England ” and 
“ Dilara.” The former — the costumes for which were designed 
by Mr. Percy Anderson — was, as its title betokens, a repre- 
sentation of the various British sports and pastimes, and 
was naturally very popular with the hahiiu^s of the Empire. 
The second — the costumes of which were designed by Mr. C. 
Wilhelm — was a brilliant spectacle, of Eastern character ; 
and both^ ballets, arranged by Mme. Banner, with music by 
Herve, had a run of some months. 

They were succeeded by “ Rose d’ Amour ” in May, 1888, 
which those who remember it speak of to-day as one of 
Mme. Katti Banner's greatest triumphs. It was notable, 
too, for the appearance of such dancers as Mile. Adele Rossi 
— who, 1 believe, had come from the Paris Opera—Mlle. 
Santori^ Mile, de Sortis ; iEnea, the flying dancer, and the 
wondrous Mons. Cecchetti, who, gifted with amazing youth, 
was appearing recently with the Russians at the Royal 
Opera, Govent Garden. Rose d’ Amour,” like Darwin’s 
poem of a century earlier, dealt with “ the loves of the 
plants,” or at any rate of the flowers, and the quarrels in 
flowerland. It was a long and rather elaborate production, 
with a prodigal array of lovely costumes designed by Mr. 
Wilhelm ; and it rather opened the eyes of Bondoners as to 
the possibilities of the art of Ballet. “ Diana,” a graceful 
idyll on classic lines — the scenario of which was suggested by 
Mr. Wilhelm, and arranged by Mme. Banner — followed on 
October 31st of the same year, with that graceful dancer, 
Mme. Palladino, and Signor Albertieri in the cast, and, 
later, Blme. Malvina Cavallazzi, who appeared for the first 
time in ballet skirts at the Empire, and for the last time in 
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the same typical costume; her subsequent appearances 
being usually in male character, of which she was a truly 
fine exponent. “ Diana ” was foUoweil by “ Robert Macaire.” 

Early next year came the first London production of Paul 
Martinetti and Herv6’s A Duel in the Snow,” which was 
less in the nature of a regular ballet than of pure pantomime, 
was a finely dramatic effort well staged and acted. In the 
spring of ’eighty-nine was produced another superb ballet, 
“ Cleopatra ” (inspired by Sir Rider Haggard’s novel, then 
appearing in serial form in the pages of the lUustrated 
London News), which ran for some four months and was 
immensely admired. 

In the autumn it gave place to a popular production, 
dealing with the diversions, and bearing the title of The 
Paris Exhibition ” ; and in December of the same year, 
on the eve of Christmas Eve, came a wonderful production, 
‘‘ The Dream of Wealth,” by Mme Katti Lanner, witJi music 
by that line composer — ^so long afterwards associated with 
the Empire -Mens. L. Wenzel, and with costumes and 
accessories designed “ as before ” by Mr. Willielm. The 
(‘asi included that superb mirn^, Signora Malvina Cavallazzi, 
as a Miser ; Signor Luigi Alberiieri as the Demon ot Avarice ; 
and dainty little Mile. Hettina de Sortis as premiere, repre- 
senting “ The Key of the Jewel Casket.” 

The same admirable trio were included in the new ballet, 
'"C6tilc” (by Lanner Wenzel, and Wilhelm, again), wliich 
followed on May 20th, 1890, the qrremme danseuse being 
Mile. Giuri, a dancer of exquisite finish and singularly elegante 
style, as well as a most admirable mime. The period of the 
div&rtusemeni was Louis-Seize, and the production was'very 
charmingly staged, one of the chief points being a wonderful 
colour scheme of almost one tone, composed of white and 
silver and mot her-of -pearl. This was in the second tableau, de- 
picting a court in the palace of a Rajah who had very wrongly 
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abducted a pupil from a FretKsh school ! In this ballet that 
delightful Enghsh dancer Miss Topsy Smden first made her 
London d&>ut as a tiny child, with her brother, Bert Smden. 

The spring of next year was marked by the production 
of “ Orteo,” the scenario of which was by Mr Wilhelm, the 
scenery by Telbin It was an mipressive example of classic 
ballet. Mme Cavallazzi was a supeib exponent of the title- 
fSle, Miss Ada Vincent was excellent as Eurydicc, and good 
fcuppoit w^s given by Mile Addle J^os-bi and Signoi Cecchetti 
The autumn of the same year saw 1 be advent of B} the Sea,” 
perhaps the cailicst of the “ up-to-date ' ballets , and on 
Decembej 22nd that of “’Nisita,” the latter a romantic 
ballet with an Albanian setting, a very pretty second tableau 
showing a “ Revel of the Fames ” and with Milo Emma 
Palladino as the handsome heiome Nit ti and Mme Cavallazzi 
as the hero, Delvmos The first night tins was produced, 
December 22nd, 1891, by the way, thcie was one of the very 
worst fogs London has ever seen so thick that you could not 
see thc^drop ciiitain from the thud low of the stalls* But 
the innate biio^htness ol the pioctui hon overcame its gloomy 
environment at birth and it ran for monilis 

In May, 1892, came ‘^Versailles,” another superb pio 
duction for the scenario of which, as well as oj eoui'^e the 
^costumes, Mr Wilhelm was mainly re^.pou3ible though it 
was as usual * choregraphically ” arranged by Mine. Katti 
Lanner, with delightful music by Mons Leopold Wenzel 
This ran until September, when ‘ Round the Town ” (a 
ballet the scenario of which was by Mr George Edwardes and 
Mme Lanner) was staged, and proved so popular as a topical 
divertissement (not unhke our present da) Bevues) that it held 
ifhe bill for some months An interesting pomt in connection 
with this ballet was that the late Miss Katie Seymour, one 
of the very neatest English dancers that ever trod the London 
boards, joined the cast after the production had run a httle 
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lame, and as a Salvation Lassie performed an eccentric dance 
with Mr* Willie Warde, also an extremely able English dancer, 
that was one of the successes of the theatrical season^ In 
1893, the theatre was closed from October 27th to November 
2nd, owing to intervention by the County Council. 

One of the finest productions yet seen at a theatre which 
by now had become famous for its ballets, was ‘‘Faust,” 
first produced on May 6th, 1895. The scenario of this, as 
well 'as the costume designs, were by Mr. Wilhqjm, and it 
was an ingemous variation of the Gounod version, the music 
not by Gounod, but by Mr. Meyer Lutz and Mr. Ernest 
Ford, the ballet being arranged as usual by Mme. Lanner. 
Mme. Cavallazzi was superb as Faust ; Miss Ada Vincent 
was the Grctchen, Mile. Zanfretta was a striking exponent of 
Mephistopheles, and among the cast was Mr. Will Bishop, a 
clever eccentric dancer, who ysas associated with the Empire 
for several seasons. Tliis was followed, in the J anuary of 1896, 
by a charming ballet entitled “ La Danse,” in which the 
history of dancing was illustrated and various dancers of the 
older schools, such as Salle, Taglioni and others, as well as 
the modem, were typified. In October came “ Monte Cristo ” 
— ^another superb production staged and designed by Mr. 
Wilhelm, to whom I am indebted for many interesting details 
of the Empire’s history. Tins brings to a close the record of^ 
success from the opening of the Empire in 1887 to the close of 
1896. This first phate was one of increasing triumph ; a 
second, more splendid still, was to come. We had seen 
Ballet perfect of its kind. But yet, perfection was to be 
crowned by the supremacy of terpsichorean and mimetic 
art — the art of Adeline G6n6e 

“ Under One Flag,” a topical ballet in celebration of Queefi 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, in 1897, ran for some months. 
Before the close of the year the Treasure Island tableau 
in “ Monte Cristo ” was staged, and in this, on November 22nd, 
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18S7, a certain historic event took place— Mile. Adeline 
G6ti6e made her London d&nU at the Empire Theatre, 

One of her critics at the time wrote that : Her pas 
se^B commanded encores which were thoroughly deserved. 
The, dancer is lissom to a degree and thoroughly mis- 
tress of her art. With her terpsichorcan ability she 
has the advantage of a prepossessing personality, which 
will assist in endearing her to the public.’^ So much 
did her p^rsonahty endear her to tiio public that Mile, 
G6nee’s first engagement at the Empire for weeks eMerded 
to over ten years^ with return visits after that ! 

Looking back at the great dancers of the past, we see that 
all illustrate the incalculable value oi personality in art. 
The technique of a Camargo or Sall6, Taglioni or Grahn, 
Karsavina or Gen^e, has the same foundation — the traditional 
“ five positions,” which are to the Dance what the octavo is 
to the sister art of Music. Before a dancer can hope to 
appear with success on any stage she must have acquired a 
knowledge of those five positions,” and their possibilities 
of choregraphic combination. Tli«- ease and rapidity with 
which she illustrates them, the fluidity of the phrases and 
melodies of movement which she evolves from them, and the 
qualities of “ finish ” and “ style ” are finally achieved only 
Jby incessant practice. She must attain as complct*^ a mastery 
of the mechanism of her body as can be attained. No 
technique in any art is acquired without labour ; and no 
success is won without technique. That much therefore can 
be taken for granted in any great artist. But persistent 
practice and the acquisition of a fine technique may still 
leave *a dancer merely an exquisite automaton if she has not 
‘♦personality ” ; a quahty not readily defined, but which 
undeniably marks her as different from others. Perhaps 
that is, after all, the truest definition — differentiation from 
others. 
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Endowed with the royal gift of personality, Mile. Genfie had 
worked incsessantly before she made her first appearance in 
London at about the age of seventeen. Bom in Copenhagen 
of Danish parents, the famous dancer began her training 
when only eight years old, under the tuition of her unck and 
aunt, Mons. and Mme. Alexander G4n6e, both of whom (the 
latter as Mile. Zimmermann) had won considerable reputation 
as dancers, and producers of ballet, at various continental 
opera-houses and theatres in the ’sixties and ’seventies. They 
had appeared at Copenhagen, Vienna, Dresden, Munich, 
Budapest, and at Stettin, where Mons. Alexander G6n4e 
had a theatre for some years, and where MUq. Adeline 
made some of her earliest appearances as a child. Sub- 
sequently sue went to Berlin and to Munich, and it 
was while dancing in tlie latter city that she was called 
to London by Mr. George Edwardcs on behalf of the 
Empire management. 

Her first appearance heie was emphatically a success. 
But it was her performance as the Spirit of the ‘‘ Liberty of 
the Press ” in the famous Empire ballet, “ The I^rcss ” 
(invented and designed by Mr. Wilhelm with the chore- 
graphic support of Mme. Banner and music by Mous. Wenzel), 
on February 14th, 1898, that first marked her — and for 
many years to come — as a London star.” The ballet gavq 
her scope for some wondcrlul pas, and proved immensely 
popular. It was a novel idea, aiiistically carried out, and 
illustrated the history and power of the Fourth Estate. A 
number of charming coryph<!'*cs were ingeniously attired as 
representatives of the various newspapers, boys’ costumes 
indicating the morning and girls’ the evening journals. The 
venerable Ttmes was typified by a man in the guise of Father 
Time, with hour-glass and other symbols of his ancient office, 
and accompanied by a retinue. Mme. Cavallazzi represented 
Caxton, Father of the Printing Press ; Mile. Zanfretta, the 
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Spirit of Fashion , and there were typical costumes for The 
/Stoiu2afd, The Da4y Tdegrajih, The GlobCy The Daily Mail 
(then two years old » ), The lUustratcd London News (who 
announced that she was “ Established 1842 ”), The Ulus- 
trate^ Sporting and Dramatw News, The Lodges Ptctonal, The 
Sketch, The Referee, and others too numeious to name So 
popular did the ballet prove that this also ran for months, 
and it was not until October of the same year that a new 
productio^,^ “ Alaska,” was staged, the scenario of which 
was by Mr. \^illielm, the choregraphy by Mme. Lanner, and 
music by Mons Wenzel 

The piQduction which a contemporary critic described as 
‘‘ one of the most gorgeous ballets evrer produced at the 
Empire,” is another example of the influence of topical 
events on the history of the Ballet, for it was due to the 
discovery of the Klondyke goldfields, the first news of which 
had come to ub the year before that is, in Jubilee year, but 
the leal wonders of which only began fully to reveal them- 
selves rti the bummer ol 1898, when everyone talked and 
dreamed of little else tliau Klond^ ke ’ * The ballet opened 
with a bhnding snowstoim, and the scene, laid in the snow- 
bound regions of the Noith-West, glowed, as the storm ceased, 
with the giandeur of the Aurora Borealis ILe story dealt 
With the adventures of one Alec Wylxe (Mme ^avallazzi), 
leader of an expedition to Klondyke, who, tempted by the 
Demon Avarice, quarrels with and leaves for dead his partner, 
Frank Courage, whose life is saved by the ice fairies and who 
is vouchsafed a \ibion of golden realms by the Fairy 
Good Fortune The production was nch m stnkmg 
scenes and stage effects, and once again Mile Gen6e 
fflrther confirmed her growing capacity to “ endear ” her- 
self to London audiences by her performance as the Fairy 
Good Fortune. 

On May 8th of the following year, 1899, “ Round the 
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Town Again/’ by Mme. Lanner, Mr. Wilhelm and Mom. 
Wenzel, was produced. This was entirely difierent from the 
original Bound the Town/’ and with a second edition, also 
further altered, in January, 1900, ran until the end of August, 
1900, that is, for fifteen months I Mile. G6n6e, Mile. Zanfretta 
and Mr. Will Bishop wore the leading dancers, with a change 
of cast for a time when Mile. Edvige Gantenberg took up 
Mile. G6n4e’s pari of Lisette, a French maid, during the latter’s 
absence on a brief holiday, A revised edition pf “ By the 
Sea,” under the title of “ Seaside,” came on in September, 
1900, the cast including Mile. G6n6e, Signor Santini, Mr. Will 
Bishop and also Mr. Frank Lawton, whose whistling had so 
long been one of the attractions, elsewhere, of the “ Belle of 
New York.” 

Next came a fascinating ballet “ Les Papillons,” the 
scenario and staging of which were by Mr. Wilhelm. Of 
this an enthusiastic critic declared : “ It is, indeed, a 

beautiful butterfly ballet that the Empire Theatre is just 
now able tp boast. With it the management draws lirowded 
houses, and sends them away delighted -—delighted with 
the colour, eidiilarated by the movement, charmed by the 
fancy, and ready to sing the praises of all concerned in a 
truly marvellous production, and particularly of Mr. Wilhelm, 
whose designs have given further proof of the taste which 
governs his fertile imagination and mvention, and of Mme. 
Katti Banner, for whom the dances and evolutions mean 
another veritable triumph.” Mile. Adelme G6n6e, as lead, 
played “ Vanessa Impenahs,” the Butterfly Queen, who 
was “ discovered ” at the opening of the ballet fast asleep 
in the lovely realm over which she reigned. A glow- 
worm patrol guarded her slumbers, which ended with the 
ooming of dawn, when she joined ber subjects and the 
flower-fays in dances, and the revels of a fairy midsummer’s 
day dream. 
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On November 6th of the same year followed ** Old China,” 
a delightful ballet, invented and designed by Mr. C. WOhelm, 
associated, as usual, with Mme. Lanner and Mons. Wenzel, 
and with Mile. Gcn6e as premise danseuse. The opening 
Bcenp showed a mantelpiece, backed by a great mirror, in 
which the actions of a little Dresden China Shepherdess 
(Mile. 66n6e) and her two troublesome lovers, were exactly 
repeated in the looking-glass, through which finally the 
indignant diimsel stepped— to the chagrin of her disconsolate 
lovers — right into Willow Pattern Land, which formed the 
second scene, and into which some particularly rich and 
beautiful .effects were introduced. “ Old China ” ran for 
some months, and on May 28ih of the following year was 
succeeded by another “ topical ” ballet, “ Our Crown,” 
again the work of the accomplished trio, who had so long 
contributed to the success of the Empire productions, and 
were now receiving the brilliant assistance of the Danish 
premise, who had thoroughly established herself in popular 
favour.* It was, of course in celebration of that crowning of 
the late King Edward which had been so unhappily postponed, 
through his late Majesty’s illness on the very eve of what 
should have been his Coronation. This, agam, was a most 
bnlliant production, and the final tableau, practically a 
V Staircase” scene, in which the great stage wr built up 
with groups representative of the jewelled products of the 
various British colonies, rubies, emeralds, diamonds, pearls, 
was magnificent. As in the case of the Victorian Jubilee 
ballet of five years before, this was a conspicuous triumph in 
the particularly difficult sphere of balkls d'occasim. 

The first production of 1903 was also the first of what may 
Ifc called essentially the G^nee baUets — ballets, that is, 
which seemed more particularly than before, infused with 
the personality of this accomplished dancer. Since her 
London dSbut in 1897 she had played the leading part, oer- 
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tainly, but now it seemed almost as if her peiscmality coloured 
the whole ballet itself, even as unquestionably her supreme 
technique set an example and had its influence in raising the 
already high standard of technique throughout the corps de 
baUet. The scenario and staging of “ The Milliner Duch^ ’’ 
were by Mr Wilhelm, and the story was specially designed 
to give Mile. G6n6e an opportunity of further exhibiting her 
gifts as an actress. Into a fashionable throng frequenting the 
establishment of an up^to-date duchess who wag running a 
milliner’s business was introduced her demure little niece, 
impersonated, of course, by Mile. G6n^e ; and her first 
entrance, in a gown of primitively early- Victorian simplicity, 
was charming in its hesitancy, and one realised that she was 
something mole even than a finished dancer, namely, a bom 
mime with a fine artistic appicciation ol the nmnces of 
comedy. 

In her dance descnptive of the channs of country life, so 
clever and so perh'ct was the combination of mime and dance 
that a positive illusion was created ; and only at the close 
did one realise, suddenly, that it was veritably a song without 
words. A step, a gesture, a httle glance, and one could have 
sworn one heard a poet’s lines ! Popular as the dancer had 
already made herself, her work in this particularly channing 
ballet confirmed the growing opinion that here was a dancer 
who was supreme in her art as a danccr-mime ; one to be 
reckoned among any gallery of the great artists of the 
past. 

In the autumn of the same year was staged a ballet by the 
same experienced trio, Wilhelm, Lanner and Wenzel, entitled 
“ Vineland,” which introduced to us some novel and sump- 
tuous colour schemes and gavp us the sensation of MUfe, 
G^n^e’s '' champagne ” dance, a piece of terpsichorean music 
as sparkling as the most glittering of Offenbach’s operatic 
melodies. Early next year there followed the lively, up-to- 
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date High Jinks/’ in which the leading parts 

were played by MUe. 66n4e, Mile, Zantretta, Miss Dorothy 
Craske, and Mr. Fred Farren. 

An adaptation by Mr. Wilhelm from the popular Viennese 
ballet, “ Die Puppenfee/’ under the English title of “ The 
Dancing Doll/’ was produced on January 3rd, 1905, and 
was notable, among other things, for Mile. Qcn6e’s im- 
personation of an automaton in situations not very dis- 
Mmilar from those of “ La Poup4e,” and a notable point in 
the production was a delightful eccentric dance by Miss 
Elise Clerc and Mr. W. Yokes, as a pair of Dutch dolls. This 
very successful ballet went into a second cdilion on April 
3rd, and on June 30ih the theatre was closed tor redecoraiion. 

When it reopened on October Oih of lhat year the hahtues 
found considerable alterations had taken place under the 
direction of Mr, Prank Verity, f.r.i.u.a., all designed for 
their increased comfort, while the decorative style, repre- 
sentative of the true Empire period, had a note of distinction 
hitherto lacking in some of the London vaudeville houses, a 
note more in keeping with the demands of modem times. 
The opening ballet, by Mr. C. Wilheirn and Mr. Sidney Jones, 
was The Bugle Call/’ which had a well defined plot, and in 
which Mile. 6en(^e played the part of a French bugler boy of 
the late eighteenth century. 

• On the afternoon of January Gth (1906) a ’"ersion of 
“ Cinderella,” one of the most charming of Mr. Wilhelm’s 
creations, was staged, originally with a view only to matinie 
performances, but it proved so successful that it went into 
the evening bill on February 5th. The creator of the ballet 
had treated the age-long legend of Cmderella with that 
respect for its mingled poetry and pathos which an artist of 
sympathy must always feel for one of childhood’s most 
appealing legends ; and he provided Mile. G6n6e once more 
with an opportunity for proving her remarkable gifts as an 
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actress, fully in sympathy with the character and safferings 
of the little heroine she impersonated. 

On May 14th, Delibes’ classic example of Ballet in its ideal 
form, namely, “ OoppSIia,” was produced specially for Mile. 
Gen6e, and gave her, as the heroine, SwaniJda, fresh oppor- 
tunity for further revelations of her amazing accomplishments 
as a dancer and for her expressive acting ; in which, by 
the way, she was admirably supported by Mr. Fred Farren 
in the character of the old doll-maker, Copp61ia; and by 
Miss Dorothy Craske as Copp6fia’s somewhat wavering 
lover. The production was a great success. How should it 
have been otherwise ? Perfectly staged and perfectly per- 
formed, it is, with its haunting Slav rhythms and flowing 
valse melodies, one ot the most charming, and musically, 
one of the most expressive ballets in the world’s re'pertoire. 

This was followed on August 6th by one of the moat 
exquisite productions the Empire had yet seen, a ballet by 
Mr. C. Wilhelm, entitled “ Fete Galante,” which had been 
expanded from the opening scene of Cinderella.” 

To see the “ Fete Galante ” was itself a liberal education 
in the art of stage effect. It was an ideal realisation of the 
art of Watteau, Lancret, and Fragonard. The very spirit 
of the period was caught, and it was as if all that one had 
learnt at secondhand of the people, the dress, the manners, 
dances, arts and music of the Grand Century ” m France 
had suddenly awakened into life, and become a living reality 
of which one was a living part. Yet, paradoxically, it was 
strangely dream-Iikc still, even as are Watteau’s pictures. 

The scene represented a garden such as you see in 
so many of his paintings, and those of his i^hool, 
primarily reminiscent of Pater’s “ Conversation Galante ” 
and Watteau’s “ Fete Galante,” “ L’amour au Th^fltre 
Franjais,” and the “ Terrace Party,” One of the young 
Court ladies reminded one of the central figme in the Bal 
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souB une Colonnade.’’ A minuet was in progress. All was 
stately and dream>like, made the more so by the music.^ 

For all the gaiety of the huntsmen’s entrance it was 
gaiety demure, as if restrained by an inherent sense of fitness 
with stately surroundings ; and so with the troupe of dancers, 
introduced for the diversion of the Marquise Belle Etoile, and 
the Court ladies and courtiers grouped about her. The mood 
of all, demurely gay, or gaily demure, was suffused with a 
stately languor, a dreatUrlike grace that found an echo in 
the subtle colour-harmonies of the old-world garden in which 
the people moved. 

And when the opcra-dancer, L’Hirondelle, and Passepied 
the master of the revels, began their de deac, the climax 
of exquisite illusion was reached, and Uamaigo was before us 
— the Camargo of Lancret’s famoas }>u‘t are, with the soft, full 
white skirts, trimmed with gailands ol small pmk roses and 
falling almost to the ankle ; Camargo with the red-heeled, 
red-rosetted shoes ; with lilue shoulder-knot and powdered 
hair adorned with pale blu'^ ribbons. 

As the fete drew to a close rbe picture mellowed in the 
amber light of a waning day ; and, amid fallen leaf and 
chestnut bloom, slowly marquise and prince, Court lady 
and courtier, dancei and page, began in stately iashion to 
dance, their sJiadows lengthening m tlie failing light, the 
music growing slower and dreamier as, little by little, the 
picture was re-formed into the likeness of the opening scene, 
and the falling curtain brought one back into the world of 
living things to-day. 

Another brilliant reconstruction of the Past was achieved 
by Mt. Wilhelm in his creation of “ The Debutante ” 
(November 15th, 1906), which revivified the men and maids 
and modeSf the dance of life, and the lile of the dance, of that 
strangely interesting peiiod of the ’thirties and ’forties, the 
days of Pauline Duvemey, Leroux, Fanny Elssler, and 
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Taglioni’d earlier years. The Boene represented the 8abm de 
Danse attached to an opera-house, the story dealing with the 
refosal of a star to take up her pait in a ballet which is on 
the eve of production, her place being taken at the eleventh 
boui by a dShUante (Mile. Gcri4e) with almost miraculous 
abihties. For this production, and in order that the style of 
the earlier dances should be represented on the stage with 
regard for accuracy and tradition, Mme. Katti Lanner, who 
had left the Empire in 1905, was induced to withdraw from 
her retirement temporarily at the request of the Directors, 
and out of personal friendship towards Mr. Wilhelm, with 
whose artistic aims she had so constantly shown her sym- 
pathy. Her reappearance to take another ‘‘ call ” proved 
another personal triumph. The ballet was indeed a charming 
work, fascinating to students of the dance and mime ; and it 
proved so successful that a new one was not required until 
“ Sir Roger de Coverley,” by Adrian Ross and Dr. Osmond 
Carr, staged by Mr Wilhelm, came into the bill on May 7th 
in the following year. As its title betokens, it dealt with 
the peiiod of Queen Anne and showed a charming repre- 
sentation of the life of old Vauxhall. This, too, ran for some 
months and was succeeded on September 30th by “ The Belle 
of the Ball,” which delighted many old frequenters of the 
Empire with its recollection of scenes from many of the 
earlier operatic favourites of the ’sixties and ’seventies, such 
as “ Madame Angot,” “ The Grand Duchess,” and other 
light operas, coming up to more recent productions, such as 
“ The Belle of New York,” “ The Geisha,” and others. 

The production marked the d&mt of that brilliant young 
English dancer, Miss Fhylhs Bedells, and also the 6nd of 
Mile. G^nfie’s unbroken ten years’ reign at the Empire 
Theatre, the tenth anmversary ol her first appearance being 
celebrated on November 22nd, when the house was packed 
from floor to ceiling with a crowd whose growing enthusiasm 
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culminated in a perfect tornado of applause on the &lling 
of the curtain and something like a score of calls ; the 
dancer having achieved by her personality and technique 
such a triumph as had not been known in London since the 
great days of Taglioni and the famous Pas de Quatrs of the 
’forties. She left to carry her influence to America, but there 
were of course return visits which concern us not at present 
in dealing only with what may be styled her ten years’ reign. 

But in watching that decade closely with all its procession 
of successes, one thing tlicre is that strikes one very forcibly. 
It \\as only the natuial corollary ot the previous decade 
before the advent of Mile. Genee. For some twenty years 
the artistic influence of one miud had been, never obtrusive, 
but invariably evident ; never obtrusive, that is, to the 
detriment of that balance of the arts vhich makes a perfect 
ballet ; I mean the artistic influence of Mr. C. Wilhelm. 
Before the coming of Mile. Gcnec they had had some good 
dancers and some great artistic successos ; but there had 
hardly been, perhaps, quite that unity and perfection of 
ensemble which the coming of a dancer ol superb technique 
made possible, and which, it may be, enabled a d<=‘signer of 
ballet, already of great experience and inspired always by 
high artistic motives — not only to aim at, but to count on, 
achieving just the oflect at which he aimed. Theati:’‘*al art 
must always be a somewhat composite art, but its best 
achievements come from a perfect blending of artistic sym- 
pathies, formmg a source of mutual inspiration. So, while 
the personality and technical accomplishment of Mile. G6n6e 
must h^vc proved a stimulus to the poetic imagination of an 
artist like Mi. Wilhelm, so, too, the famous Danish danseuse 
could well afiord to admit a debt of inspiration to the refined, 
sensitive and poetic art of Mr. Wilhelm, who has provided so 
invariably a worthy and gracious medium for her supreme 
art as danccr-mimc. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE EMPIRE 1907-1914 

W HEN the news was first announced that an end was 
to come to Mile. Adeline G6n6c’s ten years’ reign 
at the En*pirc and that the famous dancer was feceking, if 
not new worlds to conquer, at least to conquer what was 
once always spoken of as “ The ‘ New ’ World,” many who 
had followed the progress of Ballet in London must have 
wondered where anyone could hope to find a successor to 
her throne, and who would have the courage to accept an 
offer thereof. 

* 

But London theatrical managers arc not lacking in 
resource, or English girls in courage ; and it was with real 
pleasure that we heard that so worthy a successor had been 
found as that graceful and essentially Eiighsh dancer, Miss 
Topsy Sinden, who had already been associated with the 
Empire as a child some years before. 

Of Mile. Genre’s triumph in The Belle of the 
Bali,” I have already spoken. Shortly after, the pro- 
duction underw^ent a change, and the fact that the new 
version was still in the bill on the following June 1st, 
proves the popularity of the production and of the 
Empire’s choice of Miss Sinden as fremike dameuse. Her 
success was the more interesting in that in temperament and 
in methods she was entirely different from the famous Danish 
dancer. A typical English girl, with all the charm of looks 
and manner implied thereby, she had studied not so much 
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the purely traditional French or Italian school of ballet- 
dancing— though she had, of course, acquired that too — but 
the English school ; of which the late Miss Kate Vaughan 
was, in her time, the finest exponent, and of which Miss 
Sylvia Grey, Miss Phyllis Broughton, the late Miss Katie 
Seymour, Miss Letty Lind, Miss Alice Lethbridge, and Miss 
Mabel Love, may be taken as leading representatives during 
the past twenty years. . 

Mis^ Sineftn had had long and invaluable stage experience 
before becoming premiere dansense at the Empire; had 
appeared in pantomime at Covent Garden, Drury Lane, at 
the old “*Brit,” and at Liverpool and elsewhere, had “done’’ 
the Halls ; had appeared at the Hayniarkct under Sir H. 
Beerbohm Tree’s management ; had appeared at the Gaiety 
in “ Cinderella Up-to Date,” “ In Town,” “ Don Juan,” 
“ The Gaiety Girl,” and “ The Shop Girl ” ; at Daly’s in 
“The Greek Slave,” in “The Country Girl,” and other 
productions ; and alwa 3 ^s she won fresh distinction as one 
of the most vivacious, piquantc, gra^^eful and finished English 
dancers the London stage has ever known. 

Her appearance in “ The Belle of the Ball ” was marked 
by the most cordial welcome from the Press and the public, 
and one of the first greetings she received on her return to 
Ihe Empire was a telegram from Brighton which ran as 
follows ; “ My good wishes, and I hope you will do yourself 
justice. You are one of the best dancers I know. —Adeline 
6en6e.” That Miss Sinden did do herself justice was seen in 
the enthusiastic cheers and demands for encores which greeted 
her at the close of her scenes on that “ big night ” of her 
iipturn to the Empire stage. 

“ The Belle of the Ball ” gave place to a revival of 
“ CoppSlia ” and — the return of Mile, Adeline G6n6e. Many 
as her triumphs had been during her ten years’ unbroken 
reign, that Wednesday night, June 10th, 1908, must bo 
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recorded in Mile. G6n4e’s memory in letters of gold, for even 
she can never have seen such a house, so crammed from floor 
to ceiling with a distinguished audience, including King 
George (then Prince of Wales), and been welcomed with such 
thunderous cheering and applause as greeted her on her ’first 
appearance through the little brown door of SwanikJa’s 
balconied house, when she floated down the stairs to the 
centre of the stage, so lightly indeed that she seemed almost 
to flutter before the storm of enthusiasm whicli welcomed 
her return. And how she danced I Only her peer among 
poets could describe it, and then he would probably feel 
as Thackeray felt when endeavouring to do justice to Taglioni 
in “ Sylphide ! 

For some seasons past we have had the Russian ballet as a 
standing dish, over which various epicures have gloated as if 
no other faro had ever been. But it is interesting to note 
that the first of “ all the Russias ’’ was Mile. Lydia Kyasht, 
who made her London d6bu( at the Empire, in som^ dances 
with M. Adolph Bolm, on August 17th, 1908. For the 
present, and to preserve historical order, let the fact be 
merely recorded, leaving further reference thereto until the 
time it becomes necessary to chronicle the handsome Russian 
dancer's later successes. 

On September 7th of that same year came the production 
of one of the most perfect gems yet seen in the historic gallery 
of Ballet, namely, “ The Dryad," a pastoral fantasy in two 
tableaux, by that brilhant composer, Miss Dora Bright. 
From time to time, in such productions as “ The Milhner 
Duchess," “ Copp61ia," and “ The D6butante," we had had 
an opportunity of realising something of Mile. Gren4e's gi^fs 
as an actress apart from her supremacy as a dancer, but it 
was mainly as a dancer, surrounded by Sancers, that we have 
seen her. Now, however, we w^e to have a conclusive 
tevelation of the fact that had Mile. G^n^e not elected to 
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become a gieat dancer she could have achieved distinction 
as an actress. The story* of which she was the heroine, gave 
her an opportunity of proving that ; and with herself in the 
title-f^fo, that artistic singer, Mr. Gordon Cleather, as a 
shepherd, and with the support of wonderfully expressive 
and beautifully orchestrated m%7mdTaim music, the sister 
arte of dance, song, mime, and music, were brought together 
to give us a balanced harmony of lovely and memorable 
impressions^ 

The fantasy told how a certain Dryad, fairest of the Wood 
Nymphs, subdued all mortals to her by her loveliness and the 
magic of 4icr dancing, whom the implacable Aphrodite caused 
to be imprisoned m an oak tree, only granting her freedom 
to come forth once in every ten years between sunnse and sun- 
set until she should find a mortal faithful to her dunng the 
allotted period A shepherd, passing through the wood on the 
mght of her freedom, sees her dancing beneath the moon, 
and 18 lured to love her and vows eternal constancy. When 
the dawn breaks she bids him farewell and re-enters the tree, 
which closes around her. After ten years have passed away, 
the Dryad comes forth again seeking to allay the longing she 
has kindled, but her lover had not been constant, and the 
wood is empty. She dances through the night, deluding 
•herself with hope until the hour of her doom rctuias and she 
IS compelled to re-enter the tree. 

The Dryad, afire with joy at being released from the im- 
pxisonmg tree, and discovering the beauty ot the sunlit, 
flower-strewn forest glade , joyous m her love of the hand- 
some shepherd and his love returned , her sorrow at parting 
to return to the tree ; her deeper joy on her renewed release ; 
her alternating hope and fear as the concluding moment of the 
ten-year tryst draws nigh ; her eager search ior her lover ; 
the shuddering tremors of doubt as she finds him not ; her 
tnumphant happiness as she hears his voice ; the heart- 
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wtinging suspense, and then the overwhelming despair, as 
she finds he has forgotten her for another love and passes on 
his way, leaving her solitary and doomed to be imprisoned 
yet again within the tree, desolate amid autumnal desolation ; 
these, and a thousand more nmnces, expressive of pdetic 
emotion, were conveyed with a sureness, a sensitiveness, a 
depth of instinctive dramatic genius that astonished, delighted 
and enthralled. 

So great was the success of “ The Dryad that^ Mile. 
G4n6e’s engagement was extended, but the strain of appear- 
ing in both “ Copp61ia ” and Miss Bright’s exquisite fantasy 
proving too considerable, the famous dancer reserved her 
strength for her final appearance in the latter, while Mile. 
Lydia Kyasht, then comparatively a new-comer to the 
Empire audiences, took up the part of “Swanilda,” in 
Delibes’ masterpiece with considerable success. 

Ere departing for a forty weeks’ tour of America, Mile. 
G6n6e gave a farewell “ professional ” matinSe at the ^l^mpire, 
at which everyone of note in “ ihc profession ” was present, 
and gave her the same enthusiastic appreciation as had 
always been accorded by the lay public. 

Following Mile. Genre’s departure for America, and Mile. 
Kyasht’s appearance in “ Coppelia,” came the production 
on October j9th, 1908, of a ballet in five scenes by Lieut. -Col* 
Newnham-Davis, entitled ‘‘ A Day in Paris,” produced by 
Mr. Fred Farren, with music by Mr. Cuthbert Clarke, the 
entire production being designed and supervised by Mr. C. 
Wilhelm, who was at his happiest in invention and control 
of colour in the prismatic beauty of the final tableau of the 
Artists’ Ball, . 

On the occasion of her previous appearance Mile. Kyasht’s 
name had been printed in the programme as Mile. Lydia 
Kyaksht, and 1 remember well the humorous dismay the 
late Mr. H. J. Hitchins expressed to me as he asked : How 
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can one ptonounce a name like that ? ” and the eagerness 
with which he welcomed the suggestion that it would bo easier 
if the second k ’’ were omitted. Kyasht it became, and it 
is as Mile. Kyasht that we shall always remember the hand- 
some dancer who was first of the Eussians to win a following 
in London, She had, of coarse, received her training at the 
Imperial Theatre, Petrograd, to which she had been 
attached some time, appearing there (or some eight months 
each year, and at Monte Carlo and other fashionable centres 
for the remaining months, before she made her London 
debiU, She has bttle of that vehemence and abandon which 
characterises so many of the modem Eussian school, but she 
has au fond the same technique, a finely formed and balanced 
figure, and persona.! beauty, and hei first appearances with 
that fine dancer, M. Adolf Bolm, m national dances and 
jKLs de ballet evoked very cordial admiration. 

A Day in Paris ” was notable not only for the appearance 
of the new Russian premiere in a couple of pas setds and an 
extremely charming Danse , but for the brilliant acting 
and siep-dauemg of Mr. Fred Farreu, who as a Montmartre 
student freakishly officiating as a man from Cook’s ” to a 
party of tourists, proved himself a bom comedian ; while in 
association with that lithe and graceful dancer, Miss Beatrice 
•Collier, his Danse des Apaches — a dance withou 'he charm 
of beauty but undeniably clever — -was one of the sensa- 
tions ” of the production, so much so that the dancers became 
in much request for entertaining at social functions that 
season, as Tango performers have been since. Another 
merqjber of the company, who, though but a child, achieved 
a marked success, was Miss Phyllis Bedells, who did some 
wonderful toe-dancing with, and without, a skipping rope. 
The ballet was one of the liveliest and « jolliest ” of many such 
topical and essentially “ modern ” entertainments at the Em- 
pire, and it ran from October 1908, well into the next summer. 
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Yet once again Mile, Adeline G6n.6e returned to the 
scene of her former triumphs to achieve one more, this 
time in the famous hallet-divertisgement from the third 
act of Meyerbeer’s opera, “ Roberto il Diavolo,” which was 
produced by her uncle, M. Alexandre Gen6e, on July^id, 
1909, the nise en sedne and costumes being designed and 
supervised by Mr. C. Wilhelm. Once more we had an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying a perfect representation of one of the 
classics of Ballet, in which Mile. Adeline Gcn^e appeared as 
the Spirit of Elena the wicked abbess, who, with the spectres 
of the dead and buried nuns, haunts a ruined Sicilian Convent. 
It was a fine and spirituelle performance, and a fitting crown 
to what wo may perhaps be allowed to call Mile, G6n4e’s 
Imperial career. 

This was followed on October 9th, 1909, by Round the 
World,” a new dramatic ballet in six scenes, by Lieut. -Col. 
Newnham-Davifl and Mr. C. Wilhelm, the entire production 
being designed and supervised by the latter, and the dances 
arranged by Mr. Fred Farreii, who himself played the part 
of a resourceful chauficur, while Mile. Lydia Kyasht im- 
personated the lovely heroine, Natalia, a Russian gipsy 
girl, and Miss Phyllis Bedells her younger brother, Dmitri. 
The story concerned the winning of a wager by the hero, a 
Captain Jack Beresford, (Mr. Noel Fleming), who has tO' 
circle the world in a month ; and the couise of his adventures 
took us from the groujids of the Monaco Club to the Place 
Krasnaia, Moscow, on the occasion of a wonderfully realised 
national fete, where he rescues Natalia and her brother 
from Tzabor, a brutal proprietor of a troupe of jgipsy 
dancers. The third scene was on the Siberian railway ; the 
fourth a lovely scene at Tokio, in the Garden of Ten ThousancJ 
Joys, where the hero is nearly poisoned ; the fifth, 'Frisco, 
in “ One-eyed Jack’s ” saloon, wjth a capital Duo Mexicain 
for Mr. Fred Farren and pretty Miss Unity More ; the sixth 
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and last scene being laid in the foyer of the Empire Theatre. 
The production was a sort of cinema-ballet in the variety of its 
scenes and the excitement of its story, and gave scope for a 
number of attractive and charactenstic dances from Mile, 
Kyasht, Mr Fred Farren and Miss Phyllis Bedells, It proved 
so pdpular that it ran on into 1910, when, on March 21st of 
that year, it went into a second edition called “ East and 
West.” 

Mile. Kyasht and M. Adolf Bolm, who, early in May, 1910, 
appeared m a “Fantaisie Clior^graphiqae,” a series of 
charming dance-idylls, produced by M. Bolm, arc remarkable 
for that , high-voltage dancing, that volcanic energy and 
rapidity yet grace of movement, characteristic of the Russian 
school, some notable exponents of which were appearing 
just about the same time elsewhere. 

The chief dance of the suite at the Empire was one in 
which Mile. Kyasht appeared as a beautiful Princess, and 
M. Bolm as her enamoured slave— Mile. Kyasht all charm 
and poetic ecstasy, M. Bolm all fiery energy and terpsi- 
chorean mfrarles, now whirling madly as the wildest of 
Dervishes, now suddenly stopping, poised and posed hkc 
some perfect example of classic statuary. The dancers 
received excellent support from Miss Phyllis Bedells and 
Mr. Bert Ford ; the mountmg and costumes were ^ovel and 
admirably designed ; and the production generaUy was voted 
a great success. 

In the following July came a delightful balld-dweHmemmt, 
“ The Dancing Master,” by Mr. C. Wilhelm, adapted from 
the first scene of his earlier success, The Debutante,” the 
period* chosen — ^tbat of 1835 — affording a delightful oppor- 
tunity for a quaint and picturesque ensemble of “ early- 
Victorian ” or slightly pre-Victorian character and costume. 
Mr. Fred Farren repeated his excellent character- study 
of M. Firouecte, the excitable maUre de hedkt at the Opera- 
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Houi»e ; Mile. Eyasht made a handsome impetsonation of 
Mimi the MhuJtante; and Miss Phyllis Bedells added to 
her laurels as Mile. Lutine, the clever head pupil. On 
August 8th of the same year Miss Bedells took up Mile. 
Kyasht’s part of Mimi during the latter’s absence on a 
holiday, and made a great hit as a bewitching representative 
of the debutante. 

On October 10th following Mile. Kyasht and Mr. Fred 
Parren appeared in another of Miss Dora Bright’s ideal little 
fantasies, “ The Faun,” in which the fonner played 
Qinestra, a little flower-giil, and the latter appeared in 
the titlc-rd?e as a marble faun who comes to life when sprinkled 
with water from a magic fountain. The production, designed 
and supervised by Mr. C. Wilhelm, was enchanting in its 
blending of legend and mystery, with a sunny naturalism m 
presentation. 

It was a charming i<lyll, and provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity for clever acting by Mr. Fred Farren, who fully 
realised the classic and poetic idea in his representation 
of the Faun, while Mile. Kyasht quite surpassed her former 
work in her appealing and dramatic impersonation of the 
bewitched Ginestra. 

A considerable contrast to the classic grace of this Tuscan 
idyll was seen in the following month when Ship Ahoy ! ” 
a nautical one-scene divertibsement by Mr. C. Wilhelm, with 
music by Mr. Cuthberi Clarke, was staged by Mr. Fred 
Farren, who also arranged the dances. It was a lively and 
attractive production, with plenty of fun and a dash of 
melodrama, the fun being contributed mainly by Mr. Fred 
Farren as a dandy young officer on leave, and for "iill his 
‘‘ dudism ” wide-awake enough to frustrate the horald 
machinations of a treacherous Ayah (originally and admirably 
played by Miss Beatrice Collier and later by Miss Carlotta 
Mossetti) and her accomphee. The young officer’s lighter 
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moxaentB were happily given up to entertaining the A^glo- 
Indian passengers on Empire with step-dancing, 

the nimhleness and neatness of which only Mr. Farren can 
excel. Bright and charming dances were also contributed by 
Miss Phyllis Bedells and Miss Unity More, while Mile. Lydia 
Kyasht distinguished herself as Leontine L’Etoile, a 
French dmseuse ; and a special w ord of commendation is 
due to the freshness of invention and novelty of effect achieved 
by the designer in dealing with the somewhat hackneyed 
stage subject* of life aboard ship. The final emcmble, when 
the lady passengers improvised fancy ball costumes from 
the ship’s flag- lockers and danced beneath the soft glow of 
the swinging lanterns was a particulaily novel, pretty and 
inspiriting picture. 

Once more we bad a classic ballet when, on May 18th, 
1911, Delibes’ Sylvia,” which, originally in five tableaux, 
was compressed by Mr. C. Wilhelm into one for production 
at the Empire. With its poetic mythological story and 
charming sylvan setting, ‘‘ Sylvia -first produced at the 
Paris Opera.on June 14ih, 1870- -has always been popular 
on the Continent ; and it is curious that London should have 
had to wait some twenty-five years before again seeing a 
ballet, selections from which had long been familiar as 
en/r’acte-music for theatre orchestras. Still, it was worth 
waitmg to see it so admirably staged. 

• Another contrast followed m the exircmcly modem and 
somewhat formless production, New York,” an original 
ballet in two scenes, by Lieut. -Col. Newnham-Davis, in which 
seemingly every form of American eccentricity in dancing— 
including the "'Yankee Tangle!”— was introduced There 
a dance of Bowery boys and girls ; a Temptation Rag,” 
by Mr. Fred Farren ; a Buck Dance, an “ Octette Eccentric ” ; 
a "" Bill-poster’s Dance ” ; the aforesaid “ Yankee Tangle,” 
and other not particularly beautiful or edifying examples, 
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tibiOii^ tile stagmg of the ** Roof Qatdlai ” eofflje gave mb » 
vety agreeable sch/^e of warm orimsos and to^ ocdoor, and 
a j^uresquely conceived and dressed episode of Pilgrim 
Fathers and Red Indians 

Early in the naKt year, a brief but graceful “Dance 
Episode ” was staged, “ The Water Nymph|” arranged by 
MUe. Kyai^t, who followed on September 24th with another, 
entitled “ First Love,” in which she was supported by Mons. 
Alexander Volinin. This was followed on February 11th, 
191S, by another fanciful ballet-idyll, “ The Reaper’s IJream,” 
in which Mile. Lydia Kyasht appeared as the “ Spirit of the 
Wheatsheaf,” seen and pursued m his dream by the reaper 
(Miss F. MarteU) ; while Miss Phyllis Bedells made' a dazzling 
personage as “Sun-Ray,” flitting in and out the autumn 
comfleld, wliich formed the setting for some very pretty 
dances by the three ladies and the Empire corps de baUet. 

One of the most artistic productions at the Empire in 
quite recent years was certainly the choral ballet, in three 
tableaux : “ Titania,” which, adapted of course fropi Shake- 
speare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” was arranged and 
produced by Mile. Lydia Kyasht and by Mr. C. Wilhelm, 
the latter of whom was, as usual, entirely responsible for 
the pictorial side of the ballet. It is interesting to note that 
this was not the flrst time a Shakespeare play had been so 
treated. No less a person than the great Dryden had adapted 
“ The Tempest ” at a time, shortly before the Great Fire of, 
London, when Sir William Davenant was producing “ dramatic 
operas ” at a theatre designed by Wren, the Duke’s Theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which he held under a patent granted 
in 1662 by Charles II. These, as an earlier historian records, 
were “ all set o£F with the most expensive decorations of 
scenes and habits, with the best voices and dancers.” 

Then, too, it was but a return to early history to give us 
vocal-ballet, for all the earliest ballets on the French stage 
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were always described as “ opera-ballets/’ lang declamatory 
and choial scenes being interspeised with dances. Ltilli» 
Eameau, Mouret, Oampra and Monteverde were among the 
composers of such ballets, many of which, musically at least, 
seem ^wonderfully fresh to-day. This, however, is but a 
digression. “ Titama ” at the Empire was a very graceful 
and poetic production, qmte faiiy-hke enough, one feels, to 
have dehghted even Shakespeare himself, with Mile. Lydia 
Kyasht as a truly regal-lookmg Titama, Mr. Leonid 
Joukofi* as a digmhod Oberon, Miss Unity More as a 
mmble Puck (a part later played by Miss Ivy St Helier), 
and Miss ^hyllis Uodells as an enchantmg “first fairy,** 
Philomel On Mile Kyasht’s departure for America the 
part of Titama was taken up by Miss Phylhs Bedells, 
who added yet another to her growing hst of artistic successes 
The ballet, which was beautifully staged, gave us soxoe 
enchanting pictures, one of which, the apotheosis of the 
Fairy licalm seen through a tangled hawthorn brake, hngers 
faaunungly m one’s memory, 

A new edition of “ The Dancing Master ** was subsequently 
staged and was notable for some bnihant dancing by Miss 
Phyllis Bedells, and bv Mr. Edouaid Espinosa in the titk 
by whom it was produced Mr Espinosa, by the wa> , forms 
an^ interesting luik with the histone past As t’ '' son of 
Mons Leon Espinosa (182'>-1903), an Officier D’ Academic, 
Mr, Edouard is heir of a groat tradition, and sustains the 
heritage most worthily. His father was a pupil of seven of 
the great masters of the early nineteenth, namely, Coulon 
(1820), Henn (1821), Albeit (1829), Perrot (1831), Coralh 
(1831), Taghom (1834), and Petitpa (1839), to most of whom 
reference has already been made, and who were themselves, 
variously, pupils of the .previous generation — which mcluded 
Vestris, Noverre, Gardel, and Dauberval — who, m tufriT^ 
were tutored by Pecourt and Beauchamps in the reign of 
V 
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Louis-Quatorze. Mr. Edouard Espinosa himself is a fine 
dancer and teacher of the classic and traditional school, 
and is also one of the best informed on the history of 
the dance. 

Europe,” a topical and patriotic divertissement, invented, 
designed and produced by Mr. C. Wilhelm (who, despite his 
nom du thedtrc, has an English name and is essentially English 
born and bred), achieved, on its first performance on Septem- 
ber 7th, 1914, an instant success. It was worthy of the best 
traditions of the Empire Theatre. The choice of such a. theme 
as the condition of Europe, just before and during the greatest 
war in liistory, might have been called into question on the 
score of taste, and m the hands of any but a fine artist might 
have easily been trivialised. The subject was treated with 
marked dramatic ability and poetic dignity, and the produc- 
tion, passing from the comparative lightness of the first scene, 
into the more serious note of the second, attained to a high 
level of art m the patriotic symbolism of the third, and 
offered a tableau woilhy the brush of any Enghsh painter 
of historical subjoetb. Since then we have' seen The 
Vine,” an Arcadian dance-idyll, invented, designed and 
Bupcrvis(>d by JMr. C WilJielin, while it was produced, and 
the dances were arianged, by Mr. Fred Farren. It was 
supeibly staged and proved one of the most original, pictur- 
esque and dramatic jiroductions ever seen at the Empire. 
Miss riiyllis Bedell’s impersonation of the Spirit of the Vine’ 
isoemed to have in it Rometliing of Dionysiac fhc and revealed 
her not only as an exquisite dancer, but a sensitive and tem- 
peramental actress. Miss Carlotta Mossetti, another singu- 
larly expressive and sympathetic mime, exhibited a 'sense of 
classic inspiration in her study of the yoimg Shepherd temjptod 
by the Vme-Spirit ; excellent work also being done by Miss 
Connie Walter as the Shepherd’s unhappy wife, and Little 
June,” a lithe and clever little dancer, as the Spirit of the 
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Hoontaiii Stream. The scenery, painted by Mr. R. C. 
McCleery ; the costumes, executed by Miss Hastings, were 
well in keeping with the poetic character of the story, and 
the entire stage effect achieved formed an exquisite setting 
for the dancer-mimes who were to interpret the dramatic 
little idyll. 

So runs, in brief, the chronicle of ballet at the Empire, one 
which, if it is somewhat attenuated in later years by the 
increasing ern^phasis of that somewhat casual type of enter- 
tainmelit, the “ Revue,” is nevertheless quite remarkable 
when one remembers that of the sixty or more ballots pro- 
duced at Jbhe famous house in twenty-seven years all wore 
commercially as well as artistically successful, and that 
the theatre has not received State-aid, as have the con- 
tinental opera-houses where Ballet has been a staple 
attraction. 

Thoughtless folk, who know little or nothing of the hard, 
unremitting toil which goes to make a dancer, or of the 
artistic training, thought and feeling which go to make a 
designer or producer of ballet, often ^pcak lightly and slight- 
ingly of a type of theatrical production in which are blended 
colour, form, movement and inusie into a balanced harmony 
of varied arts under the term the art of l^allet. They rank it, 
usually, somewhere lower than Drama or Open But the 
placing of a colour in a colour scheme requires quite as 
’ delicate a taste as the placing of a word in a sentence, or a 
chord in a phrase of music ; the introduction of a dancer or a 
group needs just as critical a care as the introduction of a 
character in a play or opera ; and the telling of the story, 
albeit mutely mimed, may be just as dramatic in effect as in 
verbal drama. The art of Ballet is a complex and 
beautiful art, at its best a very beautiful ; and those who 
are prone to dismiss it lightly as a thing that more or lesJ 
occurs of itself, and is of slight account as a vehicle for the 
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deliberate expreaeion of beauty, should rather feel proud to 
think that at the Empire in Loudon we have seen, in the 
course of a quarter of a oentuiy, Ballet of such artistic value 
as to place it among the few real art influences of nineteenth 
and early twentieth-century London. 
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FINALE THE RUSSIANS AND -IIIE FUTURE 

% 

I T IS curious to recall the fact that a taste for dancing 
has always been a characteristic of the Londoners, who 
have suppoited loally artistic ballet as often as they have 
had an opportunity 

The Elizabethan masques , the ballet dancers imported 
by Rich in the reign of Anne , and by Garink, later , by 
Lumley at Her Ma](st)’s m the ’forties, the native pro- 
ductions of Ballet at the Empire and Alhambia for ovei a 
quarter of a century , and, siiue, the importation of Russian 
ballet, fust at various “ vaudeville ” theatres and then at 
Covent Garden and at Drury Lane, have all met with enthusi- 
astic support, and the support has been as catholic as it has 
been cordial 

Dancers, of various schools, whether of the traditional 
ballet “ school ” or otherwise, have quickly four d their way 
into popular favour Looking back over theatiioal memones 
of the past twentv years or so, dance lovers will iccall with 
pleasure seeing at the Palace Theatre that statuesque and 
extremely giaccful dancei, Miss Mimi St Cyr, in a deh^htful 
Little immature ballet, “ La J^aigneuse,” a dance-sema 
invented by Mr George R Sims, m which she lured to life 
tfie fountain-statue of a piping faun. Some will recall also 
a dancei of very difEerent school, Miss Lottie Collins, whoso 
" Tanara-boom-de-ay ” waa a sensation m its way. Then, 
too, who l^t saw her could ever forget that electnc dancer 
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hailing from Auatralia, Mile. Saharet, who entered aiB on the 
wings of a whirlwind and, seeming all compaot of 

Passion and power and pride incarnate in laughter,” 
held us all spellbound and breathless with sympathetic 
joy in her abounding vitality, stimulating and tonic as 
champagne. 

In more recent times the sensational success of Miss Maud 
Allan — who presented us with the. somewhat mystical 
definition of dancing as “the spontaneous ejspression of a 
spiritual state ” ; and, subsequently, of Mine. Pavlova and 
M. Mordkin ; is too recent to need recalling, and too 
evident to call for specific praise from me when* so many 
and abler pens have already exhausted their ink in regretting 
they could n<)t write in fire. Admirers, particularly feminine 
devotees, flocked in hundreds to sec Miss Maud Allan dance 
in a manner which many doubtless thought wholly new to 
London, though sonic might have recalled that it was some- 
what of the same school -though temperamentally very 
dilleient— as that oi Miss Isadora Duncan, who had given 
us dances of a rather similar order some ten years before, and 
that they were akin to the mimetic dances of ancient days. 

Miss Allan achieved a remarkable flexibility of move- 
ment that was seen to advantage in her dances to the music 
of Chopin and other classic masters. Her interpretation of 
the “ Spring Song ” of Mendelssohn was not wholly new to 
those who had seen Miss Isadora Duncan’s exposition of the 
same music some ten years before. Her “ Salome,” a melo- 
drama in dancing, created a sensation, though somewhat 
morbid in cftect, and hardly of the same artistic interest as 
some of her other achievements. Of her popularity there 
was no doubt, and a photograph of one pf the queues whiSb 
awaited any one of her performances, Especially the 
would— if one exist — always be valuable to future historians 
of our time as a mute but eloquent record. 
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Mme. Pavlova, who also first appeared at the Palace 
Theatre, is an extremely accomplished dans&a$e who probably 
has not troubled, and certainly has not needed to trouble 
herself, about definitions of the dance, for she belongs to a 
“ school,” the basis of which was defined a century or more 
ago, and she herself is one of its most recent and perfect 
blossomings. Mons. Mordkin, nurtured by the same school, 
is superb, and it was no wonder that the first appearance of 
these two artistes in their Vonderful jm de deux^ “ L’ Automne 
Bacchabale,” should have fired some of our finest dramatic 
critics to expressions of almost frenzied admiration and 
doubtless dnveii shoals of lesser men to the neighbourhood 
of Ilanwell in despair at the impoasibility of finding suitable 
adjectives for the new wonder that had come amongst us. 
One can only deplore the fact that the harmony which made 
possible the pas de deux of the first season should have betm, 
even temporarily, broken, and permitte*d us onlv to enjoy 
the work of both dancers subsequently in pas setds, or in 
pas de deux-- with other partners. 

One coulil hardly close a reference to the popular Palace — 
a reference necessarily biief, as must bo any concerning the 
various “ vaudeville ” houses in a review covering so wide a field 
-without a passing word of grateful praise to that bevy of 
bright young dancers, the ‘‘ Palace Girls.'” As people of 
catholic enough taste to enjoy all dancing that is good in 
itself— from the vigorous rcllar-flap of the street urchin to 
the aerial pas of a Pavlova— we may agree that, in a sense, 
the Palace has been all the more attractive for the “ Palace 
Girls.” Somehow the modern comedic spirit apjiears to 
expro^ itself best in short skirts, shapely legs and a jolly 
a&iile ; and in their insouciante charm, their neatness, 
agihty, precision anA enfantine gaiety, the “ Palace Girls ” 
always seemed to focalise the requirements of “ vaude^le,” 
and symbolise the attractions of musio*hall modernity. 
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ThMi, at the Loodoa Hippodrome, in many a Chiutmas 
entertainment, ingonioualy arranged and gorgeously staged, 
half pantomime, half ballet, we have seen regular feasts of 
dancing and always with enjoyment. But apart from 
the spectacular productions for which the Hippodrome 
early became famous, many a delightful solo danew and 
Amce-acem have been viewed there. To have seen those 
exquisitely dainty artists, the Wiesenthal Sisters, is to 
have ineUaceable memories of a stage-art that seems strangely 
enough to link up the classic simplicity of ancient 'Greece 
with the Watteauesque artifice of the eighteenth century, 
and yet again the clear-seeing artistry, the supreme and 
joyous colour-sense of latter day decorative art. The tone 
and hue of their chosen background, the simple yet daring 
colour-scheme of their dress, the thoughtful, almost dreamy, 
grace of their every pose and movement, the purely picture- 
like eifcct of their whole performance, summed up the modem 
spirit in art that is striving — perhaps as yet hall-consciously 
— for a revolt from old methods and stereotyped tifaditions 
and for something simpler, dearer, more direct* and, be it 
said, more beautiful and vital than we have yet had ; the 
art, in fact, of the men to come rather than the men who 
have been, albeit it has drawn inspiration from the eternal 
past. The Wiesenthal Sisters were not mere “ performers ” ; 
they wore poems. 

Elsewhere, at various houses, what other dancers have 
we seen of individual distinction ? Long remembered must 
be the sensation caused by Miss Loie Fuller on her first 
appearance in London some years ago, as the introducer 
of a curious form of dance in \vhich the stage effects she 
achieved were the paramount attraction. And what effeefe 
they were— kaleidoscopic, magic, wonderful ! Just a wonaan, 
with*a brain and shapely form, a mass of filmy draperies 
floated here and there, on which were shed the splendour 
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of changing oolouied lights^ so that she seemed now some 
wondrous butterfly, now like a mass of cloud suffused with 
the gold of dawn, now like a fountain of living flame I Yes, 
Loie Fuller should have been an artist ! Should have ? U 
an artist, who has not painted pictures but has lived them. 

Tten there was Miss Ruth St. Denis at the Scala — a 
vision of all the poetry and the mystery of the East. Ruth 
St. Denis in an IncRan market-place representing a snake- 
dance, making cobras of her flexible arms and hands ! Ruth 
St. Dfinis as a Buddhist acolyte in the jungle ! Ruth St. Denis 
in a “Dance of the Senses,” so sigm’ficantly poetic and full 
of stran ge allure. Always the glamour of the East, but without 
its menace and without its vice ; the East exalted and austere, 
Moreau himself might have envied her those dreams of form 
and colour she made manifest, and all who saw her surely 
must have realised that Ruth Si. Denis danced hei lovely 
pictures as an artist born. 

Yet another artist of marked individuality and intellectual 
distinction, Miss Isadora Duncan, was really the first to appear 
in London* who showed any marked ability to break away 
from the traditional schools of ballet and ot op-dancing, and, 
casting back to the days of ancient Greece, began deliberately 
to use posture and movement as a means of expressing poetic 
ideas. I first saw her at her London debtU, when she ap- 
peared in a performance of “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ 
one of a series of Shakespearian revivals which Mr. F, E. 
Benson was giving— on February 22nd, 1900 — at the old 
Lyceum. 

She had but lately arrived from America, and was fired 
with *an enthusiasm for the graceful dance of classic days, 
in enthusiasm which found ample expression in her dance 
as a wood-nymph 4 q a Shakespearian production which 
I still remember as one of the most beautiful I have seen. 
Shortly after Miss Duncan gave a special matmie at the old 
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Oeoxge^a Hall entitled, ^'The Happier Age of Gold,*' at 
wMoh idylls of Theocritiis, poems by Swinburne and oitber 
poets of classic inspiration, were recited to music and wm 
either accompanied or followed by an appropriate dance 
designed and performed by Miss Duncan, who also set herself 
the task of interpreting well-known musical morceand by 
means of a dance. 

One of the items on her programme was Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song,’' which received a thoroughly j^raceful and 
sympathetic interpretation. Miss Duncan has, of cdurse, 
appeared in London frequently since then, and all dance-* 
lovers will remember the extraordinary charm of the series 
of matinies which she gave at the Duke of York’s Theatre 
at which she introduced a number of child pupils. There 
has never been anything meretricious or pretentious about 
the work of Miss Isadora Duncan. It has always been 
marked by a sense of deep-rooted culture, classic dignity 
and poetic charm, and to her, certainly, so far as London is 
concerned, belongs the credit of having first introdheed a 
form of dancing which has only too often smee been parodied 
under the term of “ classic dancing ” ; and even as she was 
the first, so, in my humble judgment, she is the best and 
truest exponent of a school which is justified by the beauty 
of its results, and which is having, and is likely yet to have,, 
far-reaching influence. 

Then again, the Coliseum, young as it is, has already 
created dance traditions for itself, and of the best sort. Was 
it not there first of all that we were enchanted with the 
Russian ballet ? They were not the first Russian dancers 
seen in London, for Mile. Kyasht and Mme. Pavlova* had 
preceded them ; but they were the first collective example 
of Rupian ballet from the Moscow and Petrograd Opera- 
Houses, and it was here we first saw Mme. Karsavina, one of 
the most supremely finished aud Hegante dancers it has been 
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London’s good foitone to see. What lightness, what p un ty 
and dignity of style, what perfect execution and perfect ease, 
and what poetic charm 1 

Her variatton m the ^‘Sylpbde” was a revelation of 
classic art of the Tagliom school, and howsoever some may 
prefer one ‘‘ school ” to another there must always be much 
to be said for a training which assists the evolution of such 
artists, for at least it 4s a sure training with sure and gracious 
results 

There is something m tradition when aU it said and done, 
and one has to remember that while even an iconoclastic 
‘‘ Futuiisi ” cannot help creating toxdition m attempting to 
do away with it, and while pure ballet-dancing may not be the 
one and only kind which can give delight, it must command 
the leaped that is due to any ait which respects its own 
traditions, and can produce such dancers as Mme Karsavina 
and those who weie first associated with her at the 
Coliseum * 

Moie* recently, we wcie to sie at the same house, “ Sumu- 
run ^ ” It Was strange indeed to think that a London 
audience could be held bv some seven scenes of a play in 
which not a word was spoken , it was a tour deforce of the 
art of miming, but then also it was a levelation of the art of 
stage effect The decorative scheme, with its sa pie lines 
and ample space, was unlike anything that we had had 
before — unless perhaps in the noliler ait of Mr Guidon 
Craig — and the colour schemes, mostly of a curiously dry, 
cool note, were a pleasant change fiom the traditional 
attempts at a stage reahsm that is only too often too unreal 

Since then too there was, of course, the appearance of that 
Sbinty Dresden-chma dancer, Mme Karina in a graceful 
little dance-scenn, The Colour of Life/’ the expressive music 
of which was by Miss Dora Bright. Mme Karina, another 
dancer who hails from Denmark, jiron instant appreciation for 
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the beauty of her work, and is indeed notable for her precision, 
grace and distinction. 

Yet again has Mile, AdeUne Genfe made welcome reappear^ 
anoes at the Coliseum, especially in La Danse ” — first pro- 
duced, I believe, at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
— which formed a series of representations of the dances and 
dancers of the historic past — forming practically a collection 
of little cameos of the dance, having a distinct educational 
value and presenting a veritable re-creation of all the great 
stars of Ballet in the past, from Prevot to Taglioni ; iii all of 
which the world-famous dancer exhibited the same high 
qualities of artistry that she had ever done. . 

But among the many dance productions seen at this hand- 
some house probably the two most satisfactory judg^^d as 
ballet were the production of Mr. Wilhelm’s “ Oamargo,” 
with Mile. G6iiee in the title-rSfe ; and M. Kosloff’s produc- 
tion of “ Scheherazade,” the two forming an outstanding con- 
trast in one’s memory. The former, with the quiet dignity, 
soft light and sumptuous stage embellishments of furnithre and 
decors, and the dream-like quality assumed by the* characters 
in this rich and harmonious setting. One found in it 
something of that visionary quality which gave the peculiar 
charm to the “ Versailles ” production which I spoke of in 
referring to the Empire. The music and the acting were so. 
expressive that one did not miss the words, and yet half- 
consciously one knew they were not there just because of the 
dream-like atmosphere which the music itself so helped to 
create. 

The royal grace and dignity of Louis-Quinze, the butterfly 
vivacity of Camargo herself, and the more vital and quieter 
actions of her young soldier friend for whose misdeeds sh^ 
pleads for pardon from the King, were all but dream figures 
in a dream, and it was as if the vefl of the past had been 
suddenly drawn aside and one had a glimpse of a century 
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seen through the half light of early dawn. Once zxM>re Mile. 
(}6n6e excelled herself in doing apparently impossible things 
with consummate ease, and once more one was glad to 
welcome the sensitive, expressive and scholarly work of so 
accomplished a musician as Miss Lora Bright. 

Thhre Was nothing of the cool and dream-like quality, 
however, about Mons. Kosloff’s ‘‘Scheherazade.” Exotic, 
bizarre, palpitant with warmth and colour, the production 
stormed the imaginalion with its extravagance of hue and 
tone, even aS the tangled rhythms and seductive melodies 
of the music captured the hearing and through it subdued 
the mind, to a sort of dazzled wonder. It was a stupendous 
achievement, the more so in that it wa'^ brief. 

At various times and at various places we have seen in 
London during the past ten years or so every form of dance 
and ballet it would seem could possibly exist. “Sand” 
dances ; “ Buck ” dances ; “ n 3 rpnotie dances ; “ Salome ” 
dances ; V Vampire ” dances ; “ Apache,” “ Classic,” 

“ Viennese,” Turkish, Egyptian, Russian, “ Inspirational ” 
dancers, aftd even English ballet-dancers in an aU-British 
ballot once at the handsome Palladium ; and also at the Court 
and Savoy, where Stedman staged some delightful ballets 
performed, under the direction of Miss Lilian licofleler and 
jMfr. Marshall Moore, by English dancers. Not only at the 
regular vaudeville houses and theatres, however, is to be found 
genuine appreciation of the Biitish dance and dancer* Else- 
where an English school of dance has been founded, and that 
in a form for which the English nation was famous in Shake- 
speare’s time. 

Hdhley made his plea for “ Gigues, Gavottes and Minuets,” 
but there are many other lovely, or lovelier, examples of 
old-world dance to pld-world music, which scholarship has 
revived and good taste has been eagerly accepting wherever 
they were seen — Pamne, Chaconne, Coranto, Gallia/td, 
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Bomriey Passepied, and Safabmie. Th6file^ and 

diher ancient dances, were, as we know, the delight of Ihe 
Courts of Queen Elizabeth, of Charles II, of Anne, of 
IiOuis-Quatorze-4e Qrwnd Monarquey of Louis-Seize and 
Marie Antoinette. Many have been revived and performed 
to the music of the harpsichord, violin, viola, viol-d’ataour, 
and ’cello ; and the curious thing — or, rather, interesting 
thing, for it really is not strange — is that both to scholars and 
to those unlearned in their history, to cultured townsman or 
wcUnan, and to country lad and lass, to bordd frequenters 
of the West End drawing-room, and to those who find only in 
their dreams relief from the sordidness of an East End environ* 

r 

ment, this old-world dance and music make an instant appeal. 

I saw this put to the test once when, at a hall in the some- 
what dingy neighbourhood of Bethnal Green, a performance 
of the Ancient Music and Dances,” arranged by Miss Nellie 
Chaplin, was received by an audience of East End work- 
people with such whole-hearted enthusiasm that practically 
every item in a programme often performed in West End 
drawing-rooms and at Queen’s and Albert HaSs, as well 
as at Liverpool and Manchester, Guildford, Oxford and else- 
where, was encored, and several were doubly and trebly so. 

A Galliard of the seventeenth century, an Allemande 
by an English composer, Bobeit Johnson (1540-1626)^ 
Handel's Oboe Concerto (1734), a Sarabandc by Destouches 
(1672), “ Lady Elizabeth Spencer’s Minuet ” pertormed at 
Blenheim in 1788 —all these and other historically interest- 
ing items were encored by the audience, not because of their 
historic interest, but simply because of their joyousness and 
charm ; while a bowrric by Mouret (1742), and the fascinating 
Old English dance, Once I loved a maiden fair ” (one of a 
group including “ Althea,” Lord of Carnarvon’s Jig,” and 
Stanes’ Morris-dance) had to be given three times. This was 
all complimentary, of course, to the beautiful way in which 
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tbe dances aiuimiisic were performed; butit wasanmterasfc- 
tng revelation of the eternal appeal to humanity, whatsoever 
the degree of caste or wealth, of the really good thing in art, 
and certainly the centtines are bndged with ease by the charm 
and joyousness of these old-time dances to their appropriate 
music, seen and heard more recently and to such advantage 
amid congemal environment m '' Shakespeare's England ” at 
Barrs Court 

Ventably we seem to have seen every known form of 
dance iand type of dancer in London duniig the past twenty 
years or so, and latterlv we have had at the Royal Opera- 
House, and, since, at Drury Lane, such a festival of ballet 
as has not been seen m England since the ’forties of last 
century, for heie we have seen a gala\y ot dancers from the 
two great opera houses of Russia, that of the Mariensky at 
Petrogiad, and that of the great theatre in Moscow, 
where the traditional training for ballet has been kept up and 
infused with a new aitistic spint such as is hardlj to be found 
m any ^ther continental opera house 

Early iif last century Parlo B^asis biought the Milan 
school to perfection, and thence went teathera to Pans, 
Vienna, Dresden, Moscow, Petiograd, wheievei they went 
canying something of the artistic spirit and cultme of 
their master, one ol the most versatile matlrts de ballet there 
has ever been, for theio seems to have been scarcely an art 
of which he did not know something, and of which he could 
not say something voith hearing 

But since those days probably nowhere quite as in Russia 
has the ballet moved with the times and been so imbued 
with the new artistic spirit which has been at work within the 
past generation 

Pamter, musician^ poet, dramatist, and rmttre de baUet, 
are called upon to produce the homogeneous and individual 
spectacle which we call the Russian ballet. 
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Oae has to recall but a few exsmphQ from the Bussian 
rejmioke to note with what serious artistic purpose the 
art of Ballet is studied by the representatives of the best 
school. Glazounov’s “ Cleopatra,” a mimodrame ” in one 
act ; Les Sylphides,” a reoerie romantique^ the music by 
Chopin ; Schiunann’s exquisitely whimsical “ Le Camaval,” 
made into a pantomime-ballet in one act ; Le Dieu 
Bleu,” by that curiously interesting and remeuse composer 
Reypaldo Hahn, These are among the productions which, 
ranging over classic, poetic and romantic subjects,. would 
veritably have appealed to such artists of the Ballet as 
Rameau, Noverre, Gardel and Blasis, not to mention other 
maUres of more recent times. And what dancers to interpret 
them ! M. Nijinsky, perhaps the best male dancer of our 
time, so good that one’s usual objection to the male dancer 
melted into admiration * Mme, Karsavma, Miles. Sophie Fedo- 
rova and ^ ^udmiller Schollar were among the dameitscs who had 
been seen m London previously, and were each in.their degree 
remarkable not only as dancers but as brilhant emimes. 
There was not one among the extensive and interesting cast 
who was not of Russia’s best, the best that is that can come 
from the school where the traditional art of Ballet is under- 
stood not to be the result of a mere few lessons in dancing,” 
but the result of a study also of all that is best in the traditions 
of art and music and literature, from all of which the art of 
Ballet draws its inspiration. 

Yet agam, one must pay tribute to the Russian artists on 
their masterly sense of stage effect, and for that supreme 
sense of what the ballet should be, namely, a harmony of the 
arts* One has but to contrast throe such productions as 
** Les Sylphides,” “ Cleopatra,” and Schumann’s “ Camaval,” 
to see a revelation of stage artistry whjch put to shame the 
oonventionahty which, save in rare instances — and in Eng- 
lish ballet — ^had characterised the London stage so long. 
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In ”Le8 Sylphides** we had the very essence of that^ 
spirit of romanticism in which cultured Europe was revelling 
during the ’twenties tod the ’thirties of last century, 
a spirit which found expression in depicting the wildness 
and grandeur of mountain scenery, in the cloud like fan- 
tasies *of Shelley, m the poignant intensity of Byronic 
passion, and the romantic glamour of Spanish and German 
legend. 

In “ Cleopatra ” we had a glimpse of the pride and passion 
of an imperiofts Queen, ruling over a nation whose own 
passions were but subdued by tyranny, in a land where earth 
itself seemed satiated with the fructifying influence of water 
and a burning sun. From the first moment to the last the 
stage was in a glow, and a red thread of tragedy deepened 
to a climax of despair. 

What a change to turn from such a production to fhe 
whimsies, romance and fantasy ol such a thing as Schumann’s 
“ Carnaval ! ’2 Here was the obvcise of the romanticism of 
“ Les Sylphides ” ; the undercurrent of mockery and poetic 
cynicism so 1?haracteribtic of Sehumaiiii’s own music m its 
lighter moods, characteristic of Heine and of de Musset. 
Here again one found a masterly idea in the audacious sim- 
plicity of the stage setting. To see the great stage of Covent 
Garden decorated with long curtains and two soft 3 of the 
truly eatly-Victonan pattern — stiS, prim, unyielding, and 
covered with striped repp — ^was a thing to take one’s breath 
away, xmtil, as the music began, little figure after little figure 
slipped, like figures in a dream, between the curtains ; 
Pierrot, Pierrette, Harlequin —little men and women of the 
’thirties mingling with these eternal characters of drama, to 
msisjd a series of pictures of wooings and repulses, of meetings 
and partings, of pTO\focations and denials, revealing the 
comedy of life, seen as it were in a glass “ not darkly,” but 
as a dream far o£F and mistily ; eminently unreal ; yet, in 
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iome world far, far awaf » in some m^f^sterioos land of 
one felt sudk tilings perdtsance m%ht be, 
lie Saore dn Printemps was an ambitions attemiA at 
primitivism— if one may^e the woi^d— but while dislilnng 
its si^estion of megalomama and the formlesaaess ,of its 
decoration, one could not but admire so audaddus an 
aideavou/ to break wholly with tradition ; and it was re- 
deemed by the virility and fantastic, mocking humour and 
soepic splendour of Bimsky-Korsakov and Michel Fokme’a 
“ Le Coq d’Or,” and still more by the beaut)^ of Leon Bakst 
and Tcherepinin’s Narcisse,’’ and the poetic charm of “ Le 
Spectre de la Rose.” 

These, however, are but brief impressions of recent pleasures, 
shared by many others who may have been differently im- 
pressed. We have had many books and articles on the Bussiau 
ballet — ^some perhaps a little over-enthusiastic — and it is not 
my purpose to deal extensively with history so recent that 
most readers can as readily give account thereof. 

When all is said, the significant fact remaining is — that 
at this end of the history of an art some two thoosand years 
old we find most recently in popular favour not English ballet 
as it was in the sixteenth -century days of the essentially 
English Masque ; not French as it was in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; not Italian, as it was in the ’forties of 
last century ; nor English as we have seen it, at its best, at the 
Empire and Alhambra in the past quarter of a century ; but the‘ 
Russian ballet ! the balance of the arts ; which the Russians 
have only been able to do by sheer technical efficiency — quite 
apart from ideas or ideals expressed — in all the arts of which 
ballet is composed, and which has enabled them to do 
exactly that which they have set out to do. That, perhaps, 
is the one thing that Russian ballet hqs shown us, which is of 
the greatest value and significance for any lovers of the art in 
any capital of the world. 




Mme. Karsavina and I\L Ad{3li Bolm in ‘‘ L’Oiseau de Feu# 
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O&e toAy however, what is the position of Engknd in 
n^atd not iHily to ballet, but to the other arts ? We have ' 
State, and County Council Art and Craft schools ; we have 
the Royal Academy of Music, the Royal College, the Guild- 
hall School, and numerous private schools and academies ’’ 
where music and the dramatic arts are taught; all admir- 
able as far as they go. We liave, as yet, no State-aided 
theatre and no Slate-aided opera-house, to which, as on the 
Contment, an academy for the study of the dance and ballet 
ia attached. ^Is it not strange that the richest city in the 
world should be deficient in these things ? 

It may, be that there is greater vitality in the arts when 
they are pursued only under the conditions ol competitive, 
private enterprise ; but it is curious that in practically every 
other country the dramatio arts hav(‘ boim fostered by the 
State, and that wo in this country seem ever to show a 
greater welcome to foreign smgers and dancers than we do to 
our own. ♦ 

There is, of course, alwajSi a great dau^that an institu- 
tion, secure in the support it receives from the State, may 
become conventional ; the spirit of its art may grow arid and 
unprofitable, but at least it ensures a standard of technical 
efficiency, and, if there be a vital spirit in the nation, that 
spirit will show itsell in the work of such an institution. 
Russia has proved all this. 

Given a National Opera-House, to which were attached a 
Royal Academy of Dancing, what might the future of 
Ballet be in this country ^ 

The answer depends mainly, one feels, on the extent of the 
possibilities to which the art of Ballet could be realised by 
tllose who lead in the artistic expression of the national 
spirit. The poet, the artist, the musician, the Master of 
Dance, and the dancers — men and women — ^realising the 
possibilities of the composite art of Ballet, might foreshadow 
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possibilities greater than any we have seen. Yet greater 
possibilities might be foreshadowed of one who was aU these 
things ; and could combine (as Mr. Gordon Craig would have 
the master of the Art of the Theatre combine) all the arts of 
the theatre. 

It would seem that now and then, through lack of technical 
eflBciency in one or other of the arts which go to the making 
of ballet, that ballet itself has not always attained its highest 
possible level in England. 

But without that basic technical efl&ciency in the living 
material which he manipulates, how can the creator of the 
ballet express himself ? A standard of technique at least should 
exist. That given, what might not yet be done with this art, 
which history shows has always been so plastic in the hands 
of the mastci -artist, so responsive to the artistic or national 
moods of the people among whom it has been found. 

It has the value and significance of pamting, together with 
the vital and impressive effect of drama. It is not the art of 
depicting reality ; but the art of pictorial suggestion, giving 
life and form to poetic ideas. 

At the Royal or Ducal Courts of earlier days the compli- 
ment to monarch or to ministci would be conveyed by means 
of a courtly ballet, the story of which dealt outwardly perhaps 
only with the doings of some mythic hero of the classic past. 
But the art of Ballet always had greater possibilities than 
courtly compliment, in that it is always a plastic vehicle for 
the expression of all ideas ; and, given the standard of effi- 
ciency which makes production possible at all, it only becomes 
a question of what theme shall be treated by this means rather 
than by the arts of painting, or of music, or diama, or of 
literature. * 

On these two points — the standard of technical efficiency 
attained by those associated in the production of ballet, and 
on the choice of theme and manner of treatment by the artist- 
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mmd ultimately responsible for the production, depends lAe 
whole future of the art of Ballet. The spirit of the artist 
and his means of expression ; there lies the future. 

What shall be the technique of ballet, and to what extent 
shall,it be influenced by that of the dance ^ 

To-day, the forms of dancing are vanous, but there are 
three mam divisions : first, all popular forms of “ step,” 
or, to adopt an old and useful term, “ toe-and-heel ” dancmg ; 
secondly, the traditional “toe ’’-dancing of classic ballet, 
capable of e*^ry nuance of e\pression , and thirdly, the 
vanous forms of rhythmic movement and effects of poise, 
which seepi to approach nearly to the ancient Hcllemc ideal 
of the Dance, and of vhich Miss Isadora Duncan was perhaps 
the first exponent m England, as Mis. Roger Watts is the 
latest , while yet another phase of the same ideal is 
seen m the Eurbythmic system of Jacques Dalctoze, 
which has had, and will have, great influence m many 
directions. • 

We have seen on the London stage ballets m which the 
dancmg wdli almost wholly “8te}> ” dancing, toc-and-hcel— 
such as “ On the Heath,” at the Alhambra , w^ have seen 
numberless ballets m 'which the traditional “ toe ’’-dancing 
was paramount, from “ Copp^ha ” to “ Roberto il Diavolo,” 
or the later productions of the Russians ; we ^sve not yet 
seen a ballet composed entirely, or even mainly on the lines 
of the Hellenic revival, though we have had hints of it m 
concerted dances by pupils of Miss Duncan and others, and 
the complete thing may yet come, though, personally, 1 
question the advisabihty. We have already had some curious, 
interesting, and not quite illogical attempts to suggest scenic 
efiect by means of hvmg people pei forming appropriate and 
rhythmic movements^ as m the production of Mi Regmald 
Buckley’s poetic drai^ “ King Arthur.” • 

In one or other of these three di'visions of the dance and 
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the lespective technical advance in each, lie the chief means 
of artistic expreHson for the master of ballet in the fatoxe, 
and it may be that the traditional “ ballet ’’-dandng, with 
its marvellous flexibility of expression, will, so long as the 
present standard of technique is sustained, always maiptaia 
its supremacy over the purely popxilar forms of dancing, and 
the newer modes of rhythmic movement and gesture. It has 
at least stood the test of time, as a definite and logical 
medium of artistic expression. 

As to the master-mind that is to select one or other of 
these forms of the Dance, and combine it with miming, music 
and scenic eflect to achieve a ballet that shall be thf medium 
of ideas, worthy to range as a work of art alongside the tried 
masterpieces of painting, music, drama or literature, it may 
be questioned d we shall see anything worthier than the past 
has given us at its best. Some new Noverro or Blasis, 
Wilhehn or h'okmc may yet arise, of course ; but until such 
a one come forth wc may be well content with the standard 
which the Past has managed to achieve. 

To that standard this volume is a willing tribute ; a 
faithful record, which may have novelty for sonfe, unaware of 
days before their time ; while for others, whose memory of 
more recent— but yet receding ! —events, grows dim, it may 
come as a fnendly reminder of pleasant hours spent, by writer 
and by reader, in contemplating from the auditorium the 
varied examples seen at Loudon theatres of the protean Art 
of Ballet. 


THE END 
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Adam, Adolphe, composer, 236, 277 
Addison, Joseph, 14^147 
iBnea, dancer, 259, 279 . 
^srhyiuB, 26, 37 • 

Agoast^ I^uise, ^dancer, 264 
Aguzzi, Mile , danier, 276 
Albert, Ferdinand, danc or, 209 
Albert, Paul, dancei, 200 
Albertien,^Luigi, dancer, 279, 280 
Albory, James, dramatist, 267 
Alembert, Joan le Kond d', 171 
AleDQon, Emilionne d', dancer, 266 
Alexander, Apfims, 85 
Alhambra, 249, 262- 276, 308 
Ahaa, M. et Mmo , costumiers, 267, 
259, 260, 264. 205, 271-273, 
270 

Allan, Maud, danoor, 274, 310 
Allard, Mano, actress and dancer, 
1C8, 203 

Allemanifle (Almam) danoc, 68, 74, 
116 , by Bob^'rt Johnson, 317 
Almonti, brothois, danceis, 262, 
263, 265 

Anderson, Percy, designer of 
costumes, 279 
AndnS, danoor, 109 
Anmolmi, pupil of Noverre, 213 
Anka, Comeho d\ smger, 255, 257 
^Arbeau, Thomot, author of OrMao^ 
graphic, 1688, 60-70, 110, 146 
Arlequm Set Hailequm 
Amould, Sophie, dancer, 179, 180 
Arundale, Grace, dancer, 266 
Arundale, Sybil, danc er, 206 
AteUancB, 43 
Athenasus, quoted, 23 
Auber, D. F. E., composer, 253 
Audrau, eugravoi, 132, 134 
Augier, Ann e Cathciine, mamed 
• Auguste Veatns, 169, 170 
Austm, Esther, dancei, 253 
• 

Baif, author, 51 * 

Bcdiist, Leon, ballet producer, 321 
Ballard, French pnntor, 139 


Ballet Comique de la Boyne, 56-60, 
70-73 

Ballet ambulatoiro, 83, 87 

— Boatihcation of Ignatius Loyola, 

83 

— Canonisation of S. Charles 
Porom^t , 85 

Ballot in England from early I8th 
centurv, largely imported from 
France and Italy, 182 

— new spiiit infused m fiist half of 
19th century, 208 

— of small artistic value from 1850- 
1870, 250 

— revival as London institution at 
Alhambra and Empire, 261, 308 

— all British ballet, 316 

— no State-aided tiammg, 322 

— Horoic , eighty given in France 
from 1689-1610, 88 

— Pantomime, 114 

— Buasjan, 308, 321 , given first at 
Coliseum, 313 , at Covent Carden, 
318 ; at Drury Lane, 318 , damors 
from the Manonsky, Pntrograd, 
and from Opera House, Moscow, 
318 

— Savoy, Court of, 89-91 
Ballets : 

Aois and Galatea, 208 
Aladdin, 261 

Veil of Diamonds, 261 
Alaska, 285 
Alchemists, of, 96 
Alcibiado, 101 
Algeria, 260 

Ah Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
264 

All the Year Bound, 269 
Alma, 241 

Amoui, Malade T, 101 
Amour Venge, V, 208 
Amours D^guis^s, les, 101 
Antiopo, 260 * 

Asmodeus, 260 
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Astrea, ^$0 

Antomne Bacohanale, i\ 217» 311 
Babil et Bijou» 259 
Baoctiu« et Anane, 152 
Baigneuse, la, 306 
Bayaderes, lee, 225 
Beatrix, 238 

Beauties of the Harem, 254 
Beauty and the Beast, 264 
Bello au Bois Dormant, 226 
Bello of the Ball, 292, 204, 295 
Bivouac, the, 2W 
Bluebeard, 264 
Bntanma^s Bealm, 267 

Pas dee Patinouia, 267 

Bugle Call, the, 289 
By tbe flea, 281 
Cadmus, 111 

Caractcres do U Danse, 157, 
180 

Camargo, 316 
Carmen, 258, 268, 276 
Camaval (Schumann), 320, 321 
Camaval do Vonise, le, 226, 244, 
258 

Oassandia, 99 
Castor and PoUnx 217 
C^cile, 280 

Chorohouso d’Bspnt, la, 181, 185 

CTaicago, 262 

Chmois, 171 

Cinderella, 289 

Cmq Seul, le, 244 

Chnquantaine, 169 

Cleopatra, 280 

Cleopatra (Glazounov), 320, 321 
Cloches de ComoviUc , los, 273 
Colour of Life, the (dance ncena), 
316 

Coppolia, 277 

Copp^lia (D6hbos), 290, 295, 296, 
298, 325 

a)q d'CH, le, 321 
Cupid, 260 

Cupid m Aioadia (Comic), 251 
Dance Dream, tht , 275 
Dancing Doll, tho, 289 
Dauemg Mastor, the, 301 
Danse, la, 282, 316 
Day in Pans, 298, 299 
Day Off, a, 266 
D6bntante, tho, 291, 293, 301 
Debutante, the, now edition, 305 
Demon's Bndo, the, 254 
Devil’s Forge, the, 267 
Diahle au Violon, Ic, 243 
Diajia, 279 


Dleu Bleu, le, 319 

DOara, 279 

Don Juan, 217 

Don Quixote, 262 

Dream of Wealth, 280 

Dryad, the, 296-298 

Duel in tho Snow, 280 

Enchantment, 260 

Bnd3nnion, 169 

Entente Cordiale, the, 270 

Eolme, 245 

Enropo, 306 

Excelsior, 251 

Faincs’^ome, the, 266 

Pantasio Chorographiquc, 301 

Faun, tho, 302 

Faust, 282 

Fomina, 275 

Fernando Cortor, 217, 225 
F6ie Galante, la, 200 
F&tes d’Adam, les, 182^ 

FoUs do Bacchus ot de 1’ Amour, 
104, 10t>, 111 
Fetes d’Hebc, les, "185 
Fetes de I’llymon et dc I’Amour, 
181 

Fetes Voaiticnnes, los (opera 
ballot). 138, 139 

Fidoha (le Violon de Diablo), 262 
Filets dt Vulcam, leg, 227 
FiUo du Bandit, la, 246 
Killu <lu Danube, la, 238* 

FiUo dc Marbre, la, 2^*2 
J<’irbt Love, 304 
I'lora, 99 

Flore et Zophirc, 208, 226, 227 

Gardes Fran<;.ai8es, lew, 256 

Gay City, the, 266 

Gemma, 243 

Giselle, 236, 238, 277 

Gitana, la, 231 

Golden Wicatb, 257 

Gretna Green, 26b 

Handy Man, the, 206 

Happy Shipwieck, tho, 208 

Hertho, 244 

Horoscope, the, 240 

Hungary, 253 

Hurly Burl>, 277 

Hvika, 250 

1 deala, 260 

Impatience, 1’, 101 

Inspiration, 266 

Jplug^nM^ m Auhde> 217 

Irene, 260 

Jack Ashore, 265 

Japan, m, 266 
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JiigiMaeut de Fans, le, 231, 245 
Fas das D6e«Msos, 246 
JU4 q des F4eB, 241 
tMara and Lonze, 208 
l>die, 226 
M4dee et Jason, 201 
Melusme, 260 
Mdhinoii, 259 

Hiller Duchess, the, 288, 290 

wMirza, 185 
Monto Cnsto, 2S2 
MounUm Sylph, 284 
Myst5ro8 d’Tsis, los, 217 , 

Nadia, 2b0 • 

Napoli, 266 
Nanfefae, 321 * 

Nations, Lcs, Paiisian Quadnlle, 
253 

New ^ ork, 303 

Nina the Ent hantn ss, 200 

Nuiotte a la ( our, 185 

Nisita, 28 J 

Old China, 2%7 

Ondme, 241, 212 

On the Squart 274 

Or, JLo Coq d , J22 

Oif o, 281 

Oiiclla, 201 

Our Army ^nd Na\ y, 260 
Our C rown, 287 
raUcoiot P(s,rl 277 
Papillons, s ’8(1 
Paquita (( iiHi) 2 tO 
I’aquiti (Alliam) ri), 271 
Pan** Exhibition, 28U 
Pansiana, 271 
T*en, the. 237 2 }8 
Pei8( us. 111 
Plaisjjs, Icb, lol 
Polly, 277 

Picmitr, Navip:at< ur, k, 185, ISO 
Pkss, tho, 284 

PiintompB, la Sicn du, 122 
PfrVebt (1787), 20 > 

Pfeythi (Mliambra), 275 
Puolla, 254 
l^jprinalion, 152 
Queen of Spade s, 271, 272 
Baillerie, 1 1, JOl 
Ileaper’b Drtain tbo, 304 
Reception d"une jeuiie nymphe 4 
la ooui do T €r|>«‘)oUoiP 225 
Rod SI oes, the, 2(»5 # 

Rip Tan Wmkle, 204 • 

Roberto il Uiavolo, ^00, 325 
Robert Macau o, 280 
Rose Amour, 279 
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Bose de Seville, 250 
Rosi re, la, 185 
Round the Town, 281 
Round the Town Again, 286 
Round the World, 300 
Sac re du Prmtemps, le, 320 
Salandia, 260 
Sal » Oh My » 274 
Sappho and Phaon, 208 
Scheiif razade, 316 
Seaside, 286 
S( asons, the, 260 
Ship 4 hoy ' 302 
Sicilipn, k, 225 
Sioux, the (( omic), 261 
Sir Rot/c r de C overloy, 292 
Sl( ( pniL lie duty, 261 
Soldicis oi the Queen, 266 
Sp ctrt Mhcim, 254 
Spo lio a ^ lx Ro e, lo* 321 
Sports oi Lii£;iand, 279 
Swans the, 260 
Sxlpti of the (don 254 
bOphid( 224 227, 228, 236, 238, 
241, 244, 206, 315 
S\lpluiks, ks ) 20, 321 
277 EI3 
i<lcmaqu( 202 
1 iu]is k, 101 
ituiiH dc la Paix, 112 
1 up It ion, 2(d 
1 f una ^04 
I )b i CO, of (1650), 97 
I j ibul ilion^ d un Maitrode Ballet, 
211 

liicm])6r ck 1 4rnour, 111 
J II iiupli ct B it hub 101 
I iiuinpli ot \ onus 100 
lx > T 1 the, 2 ^ 

J no (.«ioj;orv^ tht . 254 
I U(k 1 One I la;T 2^2 
Acrsailk 2^1,316 
\,sLiU U 217,225 
\ let jna I u\ Mcnic England, 264 
1 \ ill lui Ee ti\ vl, 2(>0 

Vin i riiu s, 101 
\ iiiclind, 2S8 

Vl i , ru , 300 

\ ixnidii le, 1 1 , 243 
Water NMn])h, (ho, 304 
Wildfire 2 16 
YoUndc 225 
ZaiK f 1 1 260 
Zcphyie, 20 J 

Ballon, M , dan< er, 106, 116, 115, 123 
Baltasanni St t Beaujoyeux 
Banquet ball, 53-55, 71 
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Barron, author, 01 
9as8e>danoe, 63-00 
I^thyllus, Koman actor, 44-46, 
114, 319 

Baudiery-Laval, maltre de ballet, 

106, no 

Baudiery Laval, Michel - Jean, 
dancer, 106, 110 

Baum, Johu, manager Alhambra, 
254 

Beauchamps, dancer, 62, 106, 109- 
111, 104 

Beailjoycux (Baltasaruii), designer 
of Ballet Comique de la Rome, 
1681, 66 60, 70-73, 82 
Beaumont, Framis, dramaU<9t, 74 
Beaupi6, MUt., dancer, 203 
Bodc^Ub, l^b}llib, dancer, 292, 299- 
306, 306 

Belloni, actor, famed aa Pierrot, 133 
Bom Hasaati, 29, 31 
Benaerado, arranged ballof of ** Cas 
aandra ’ m which Louis XIV 
appeared, 99 
Benson, F R , 313 
Bensusan, 8 L, adapted ballet 
from his novel, l)t dt , 26() 

Borem, Francis, thcalrual mechan- 
ician, in 

Beiond, Rosa, actress, 259 
Bergonzio di Botta, arranged the 
Banquet ball, 1489, 52-56, 71, 82 
Bertin, Antoine, author. 139 
Bertrand, A , ballot mastei, 255-* 
258, 276 

Bossone, Mile , dancer, 260 
Bianchmi, designer, 276 
Bianeolelii, Pierre rran9ois (Domen- 
ique), actor, famed a>s Arlequm, 
133, 134 

Bias, Fanny, dancei, 203 
Bigottim, Mile , dancer, 203, 204 
Bmhop, Will, dancer, 282, 286 
Blandc, Edith, actress, 259 
Blasis, Carlo, actor, dancer, wntor, 
and Director ol Imperial Academy 
of Dancmg and Pantomime at 
Milan, 23, 24, 148, 213-220, 222, 
272. 319, 320 
Blasis, Francesco, 214 
Blasig, Teresa, sister of Carlo, 218 
Blaais, Vineen^a Ooluzzi Zurla, 214 
Blasis, Virginia, sister of Carlo, 
piima donna, 218 

Blase, Castil, writer on Pans 
0pm, 72, 111, 172 , quoted, 228 
Blond], ^noer, 106, 110, 158 | 


Boileau, Nicolas, Sleur DeetprtaMC, 
196,200 

Bolm, Adolphe, danoot, 296, 298, 301 
Bonnet , author, 61 
Bordm, Mana, dancer, 272, 273 
Bouffon, dance, 63, 74 
Bourgeois, composer, 113 ^ 

Bouirec, clauoo, 318 « 

Bi anchor. Mile , daneer, 208 
Branle (bransl ) dance, 63, 64, 68, 60 
Bright, Doia, composer, 296, 302, 
315. 317 • 

Bnssdc , li*u^ de, 66 
Brill d, Milo , dancer, 274, 27 "> 
Brocard, Mile , dancer, 209,^228 
Bioughton, Phyllis, dancer Mid 
actresM, 249, 295 
Bro^nt, Milliam, poet, 74 
Bratton, \V M , arcliiteqt, 271 
Buckley, Kc^ginald, 326 
Bunn, n anager Druiy Lane, 238 
Byng, G V\ , musical director 
Alhambia, 266-268, 272-274 

Cachuc ha, dance, 21 2 
Oalthroj), Dion Clayton, 276 
CaKcrley, C S , translation quoted^ 
34 

Camargo, Mano-Annu de Cupis de, 
dancer, 116-117, 166-162, 223 
Cambert, musician, 104, 113 
Cjuijmou, T ornas, jort and mubi 
cian, 74 

Campra, composer, 113, 128, 138, 
305 

( anaries (Canary), dance, 69, 74 
C’ano a, sc^ulptor, 216 
Canterbury Music Hall, 249 
Captam, Tbo, conventional charac- 
ter of 18th century Italiaof 
comedy, 121, 122 
Car'^iso, author, 62 
Carr, Osmond, Dr , 292 
Carvillo, Mile., dancer, 106 
Casaboni, Josephme, dancer, 264- 
260 

Casati. M., ballet master, 260 
Oavallazi, Malvma, Mme., dancer, 
258, 280, 281, 282, 285 • 

Cave, Joseph A., manager ADuunbn 
254 

Cocciictti, M,, dancer, 279, 281 
Oolener, cftioctor of Opera, 101 
Cento, Fanny, dancer, 223, 229, 231 , 
240-243, 246-247, 278 
Cerri, Oecilia, dMioer, 264, 206 
Chaoonne, dance, 71, 116, 168 317 
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(S»anibm» Bmma, aotreas^ 255, 255, 
259 

Chameroy, MUe , dancer, 203 
CSiaplin, Nelbo, reviver of auoieaat 
mumo and dances, 3i8 
Chapman, George, dramatist, 74 
Cheyigny, Mile , dancer, 202, ^3 
ChoiQetil, de. Archbishop ol Cambrai, 
183 

Ohoiscul, Mordchal de, 106 
Chbber, Colley, quoted, 17 
Cmthio, character in French panto 
mime, 126 , 

Clarke, Cuthbert, composer, 298, 
302 ^ 

Cleather, Gordc&i, ainsjer, 297 
Clerc, Ehse, dancer and ballet pro 
ducor, 274, 2b9 

Clermont. College of, ballc ta at, 93 
Clotilde, Mile , dancer, 203 
Clown, 121, 123 
Cochin, C N , engraver, 1 U 
Cofim, Hayderf, actoi , 277 
Coliseum, 313 
Collette, Charles, actor, 268 
Colber, Beatrice, dancer, 299, 303 
CoUms, Lottie, danc er, 309 
Colonna, MUe , dance i, 253 
Columbme, gonvontional character 
of 18th century Italian comedy, 

122, m, 12b 
Comedie Bay< t 73 
Comelli, designer of costume, 271- 
273 

Constantim, Angelo, actor, famous 
impersonator of Mezzetin, 1 34 
Contredansc, 115 
Cook, Aynsley, actor, 267, 268 
Cook, Furnoaux, actor, 268 
*Coppi, Carlo, baUet producer, 24, 
261, 264, 26(», 267 

Cormani, Mme , dances arranged by, 
260, 266, 267 

Cormani, Miss, dancer, 271 
Comedie, Pierre, author, 116, 123 
Costa^ Mano, composer, 272 
Coulon, MUe , dancei, 203 
Coulon, M., dancer, 225 
Conrante (Coranto) dance, 63, 67, 6b, 
81,116,317 

tCovent Garden Theatre, 152, 295, 
308 

Cra CO Vienne, dance, 21 2e 
Gmg, Gmrdon, 316, 324* 

C^ke, Dorothy, dancer, 289, 290 
Orozat, patron of Watteau, 132, 
138 


Crystal Palaoe, 249 

Curti, Alfredo, ballet master, 

271, 272, 273, 276 

Dalcroze, Jacjquea, 325 
Dallas, John J., actor, 257 
Dance, older than drama, 26 

— early mstmet of mankind, 27 

— ntual of, in Egypt, 28 

— sacred, secular, theatrical, 28, 49 

— in Greet e, 31-40 

— in Greek drama; Emmfidum, 
Hi/fkjrchemata, Kfyrdax, Stietnms, 
37, 61 

— Pyrrhic, 38 

— in honour Jupiter, of Mmerva, 
of Apollo, of Innocence to Diana, 
of Delos to Venus, 38 

— m Bdciismiin mysteiios, 39 

— CoUai,39 

— mdi\ iduahstic , 39 

Dant uig value of personality in, 283 
Daniel, yirauol, poet, 74 
Diuhcrval, dancer 16(>, 180, 202, 
203, 216 

Daubcr\ral, Mmc (rn^e MUe Theo 
dole), dint or, 203 
I Divenant, Sir William, 304 
I David, (t MUe , dancer, 267 
I David, ilat quos Louis, planter, 182 
D wic s, bir John, author of Orcltestra, 
if a Poernt on Daurictng^ 67 
Dtkker, Thomas, dramatist, 74 
Delaborde, financier, 183 
Delaplace, actor, played Soara 
mouche, 134 

dc la Bo<iue, Antoine, 138 , Ubrettigt 
of “ Mcdte ct Jason,” 138 
Dclibcfi, composer, '^'’7, 290, 298, 
303 

Dervit ux, MUe , dancer, 186 
Desaix, M , dancer, 106 
Dt shayes, M , dancer and producer 
of ballet, 203, 208, 241 
Desm irots, composer, 1 13 
Dosmares, Mile , Danish aoiresa, 135 
DtsmiliiiB, MUe , dancer. 111 
Dc^snos, Bishop of Verdun, 183 
Despreaux, Jean, danier and poet, 
190-201 

Destouches, composer, 113, 317 
Didelot, M , bxUf^t master, 203, 208, 
226 

Diderot, Denis, encyolopssdist, 171 
Doctor, The, conventiona! oliaraoter 
of ISth-century Italian comedy* 
121, 122, 126, 134 
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0o)a]e<o, 8elma, aotoew and dancer, 

256 

Dobret, M., dancer, 111 
Dorat, poet, 171, 185 
Dorival, MUe , dancer, 187 
Dowaett, Vernon, stage manager 
Alhambra, 260 
Drama, early, 25-29 
Drury Lane 'Theatre, 142, 237, 296, 
308 

Ihydon, Alexander, 304 
Dumuulin, M , dancer, 116, 158 
Dum^tn, Isadora, 153, 310, 313, 314, 
325 

Duport, M , danoer, 203 
Duprd, Louis Pierre, dancer, 110 
J16. 164,203 

Duvomt^ , V>aulme, dancer, 209, 
210, 29J 

EdcUnrk, engra or, 1 14 
Edwardcs, Goorg<', theatre manager, 
277, 2S1, 284 

Egvillt, d’, M , pioducer of ballet, 
208 

Lha, MUo , dancer, 261 
Elliots, the, family of daiu t rs, 254 
Elsslei, Banny, dancer, 210 212 
24S, 278 392 

Llsshi, Ihc'rM siMlm (f above 
dancer, 210-212 

Emmanuel, La JJant*i Gucai/( 15 
Empiie 'lluatre, 252, 276, 294-308 

— clow d Ootviber 27 to Iso^crnbei 
2, 189} by (^ounty CounciJ, 282 

Espinosa, ballot produroi, 249 
LsjmioBa, Edouard, dancer, aitoi 
iinrl } ickI j ( , 30^) 

Espmob^ Judith, dancer, 26o 
Eularia, charw-tor in French panto 
nume, 120 
Eunpidc s, 25 

Fabbij, dancer, 249 
Fairs, rheatios of the, 109 128-130, 
132, 1 }J 

— St Germain, February to Eivettr, 
128, 133 

— iSt Laurent, Tunc to October, 128, 
133, 140, 150 

Fall on, Mme , singer, 244 
Fandango, dance, 212 
Farmitt, the, gymnasts, 253 
Famio, H , ubrt fctist, 250, 258,276 
Farren, Fred, danoer, actor and pro 
duoor, 266, 289, 290, 299-304, 306 


Faustm, designer of costumee, 258, 
276 

Favart, Mme , danoer, 181 
Favier, M , dancer, 10® 

Fedorova, Sophie, danoer, 320 
Femon, Mile , dancer, 111 
Ferrab^co, Alfonso, composer, J6 
Ferrans, Amalia, dsmeor, 249 « 

Fert6, de la, M , Director de 
r Academic, 187, 188 
Fouillet, ballet master, 62, 106 
Flommg, Noel, actor, 300 * 

Fletcher, tXohn, dramatist, 74 
Fokmef, Michol, ballot producer, 24, 
322, 326 

Fontanoa, Presidontf of the French 
Legislative Chamber, 204 
Ford, A G , stage manager Alham 
bra, 262 

Fold, Bert, dancer, 301 
Ford, Ernest, composer, 282 
Foucatts, the, gymnasts, 253 
Fouquet, ComptroUe# of Fmanoes, 
99 

Fragonard, 125, 181, 290 
Francmt, a diroctoi of Royal 
I Academy of Dance and Music, 
Pans, 157 

Frincoi ur, chroc tor of ppc ra, 19 
I 1 uller, Loio dancer, 312 
Fuseh, Henr}, pamter, 214* 

I * 

, GaiUardi {cing pas), dan e, 63, 66 
1 81,317 

I Galcay/o, Duke of Milan, 53, 54 
Gallmi director of Opera in 
London, 187. 188 
Ganne, Louis, composer, 260 
Gantenberg, Edvige, dancer, 286 
Oardcl, Maximilien, maitro de ballet, * 
23, 172, 181,217,320 
Garde I, Piorrc, brother of above, 
201 202 

Garnik David, 165, 171, 214, 308 
Gascoigne, George, poet and 
diamatist, 74 

Gautier, Theophile, 24, qViotod 
227, 236. quoted 237, 243 
GavotU, 6} 69, 161, 317 « 

Geltzer, Catnna, dancer, 275 
Gen^o, Adelme, 119, ^0, debnte 
in London, 283, 28^298, 300, 
316 • 

G6nee, Alexandre nncle to Adelme, 
284,300 

Gersaint, correspondent of Watteau, 
138 
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Bvftriate, quoted, 122 
Ctim, dauoe, 115, 317 
Oil^ !£lioiuaa, dsmoe-maeter, 76, SI 
QUlert, mp, T. de, mime, 255-259 
Gillea. ^eePioxtot 
GUlot, daudo, engraver, 126, 127, 
137 

Oilmqr, Albert A*, manager Alham> 
bra^262 

Giuri, Mile., dancer, 280 
Glazonnov, composer, 318 
Glover, James W., composer, 271 
Gluck, Christoph, oom^oBor, 172, 201 
Gonoourt, Edmond, 170, 187, 196 
Goncourts, de, 138 * 

Gorsky,, Alexander A., ballot pro- 
ducer, 275 

OoBselin, Mile., dancer, “ the bone- 
less,” 203, 217 

Grahn, Lucale, dancer, 223, 229, 231, 
244-248 

Granville, Violet, actress, 268 
Gregory, Naziajzen, quoted, 49 
Qr^ti^, composer, 201 
Qreville, Eva, dancer, 260 
Grey, Miss Lonnos, singer and 
actress, 266 

Grey, Sylvia, dancer, 261, 295 
Grigolati troupe, 203 
Grimaldi, 42 • 

Grisi, Carlotta, 119, 164, 223, 229, 
231, 2^239 

Grisi, Giuditta, singer, cousin of 
Carlotta, 236 

Grisi, Giulia, singer, cousin of 
Carlotta, 236 
Guemene, Prince de, 186 
Guerrero, Mmo., dancer, 268 
Guimard, Madelemo, dancer, lo 
squoUotte des Graces,” 179-196, 
• 199,201,202, 233 

Haggard, Sir Rider, ballet founded 
on his Claopatraj 280 
Hahn, Reynaldo, composer, 320 
Hall, Edward, chromcier, 72 
Hamoohe, actor, famed as Pierrot, 
133 

Handel, George F., composed “ Torp- 
sichdre ” for Mile. SaJli^, 163 
Hardouin, dancer, 112 
Barlcipiin, 122, 123, 126, 133 
Harl^uinado, 41, 123 
Hatria, 6ii Augustus, thealre 
manager, 277 

Hastings, Charles, qnoted,-43 
Hawthorne, Ethel, dancer, 264 


Haymarket Theatre (Eing’a), 151, 
218 

Heberi4, Mile., dancer, 235 
Heinel, Mme., dancer, wife of 
Gaetan Vestris, 1C8, 187 
Henley, W. H., poet, 316 
Henry, M., dancer, 203 
Hermitage, the, Petrotfad, 135 
Heme, Hieronimous, &noe maater, 
70 

Herodotus, 30 
Hersee, H., 276 

Hertford House, 133, 135-137, 161 
Hervt^ composer, 276, 279, 280 
Hilligsborg, Mme., 208 
Hipjx)drome, 311 

liitchins, H. J., manager Empire, 
276, 277, 298 

Hofschuller, Frivulein, ♦lancer, 276 
Holland, William, manager Alham- 
bra, 269 

Uoilingshoad, John, 262, 253, 261, 
276 

Hooten, Miss, dancer, 262, 263 
Howell, James, business manager 
Alhambra, 2(»5 
Hylas, roman actor, 45, 46 

Iliad, quotation from Book xvhi 
JrtaboUa of Aragon, 53, 64 
IsabelJo, conventional oharocter of 
18lh-contury Italian comedy, 122, 
I2G 

Italian oomodians in Paris, 125 129, 
137 

— early troupe in 1676, Oh Qdoai, 
J26 

— Fiorolli’s Royal troupe. Palais 
Royalc, 120 

— banished from i'l moc, 1679- 
1716, 127 

— at 'I’hoatros of the Fairs, 128, 129 

— troupes of Mmo, JcanJie Godefroy, 
\ on dor Beck, of Christopher 
vSelhs, of Louis Nivolon, of fcit. 
EdmeS, of Constantin i (known as 
Octave), 129, 133, 134 

Jacobi, G., composer, 266, 267, 268, 
260, 26 J, 263, 2(i4 
Jnrenle, de, Bishop of Orleans, 183 
Jolmson, Robert, composer, 318 
Jones, Inigo, 76 
Jones, Sidney, composer, 289 
Joneon, Ben, 74, 81, 82 , 

Josset, Mile. M. A., dancer, 256 
Joukolf, Leonid, dancer, 305 
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Jmmm, Duo de, 56 
Juliftn the A^tate, 49 
Julie, Mile., deooor, 269 
JoHietme oolleotion of engravings 
after Watteau, 126, 126, 131, 136 
Justinian, Emperor, 48 

Karma, Mme., dancer, 316 
Karsavina, Mmo , 119, 220, 316, 320 
Kmg Artlmr,” poetic drama, 324 
Kiralfy, Jmre, 263 
Kiralfy, Boloasy, 263 
Kiralfy, Aniola, 263 
Koflloff, M , ballet producer, 316 
Kyaahl, Lydia, dancer, 296, 298- 
305, 314 

Labono, M., dancei, 203 
La Biuycrt, qurited, 106-lOb, 109 
Lafonteino, Mile , dancer. 111 
La Malagucnita, clanecr, 276 
Lancrol, Nicholas, painter, Louis 
XIV , 112, 125, 154. 156, 161, 290 
Lannor, Katfi, Mme, maitresse do 
ballet, 24, 220, 250, 269, 27^-282, 
308 

— her National School of Dancmg, 
278 

Lannor, .Tosepb, waltz composer, 278 
Lany, M , dancer, 203 
Lapiene, dancer, 109 
Lapoito, 208 

Lo Salmoiinghi, dancer, 2l)2 
Lau, Comtesw do, 1 89 
Lauii family, dancers, 254, 261 
Lavorne, Pattie, singtr, 256 
Lawton, Fiauk, whistler, 274, 286 
Leandro, conventional character of 
18th century Italian comedy, 122 
Le Basque, danecr, lOh 
Le Breton, MUc., dancer, 106 
licooeq, composer, 268 
Ledoux, arclutect, 182 
Lee, Miss Rose, actress, 257 
Le Fre, Albert, dancer, 265 
Logallois, Mile , dancei, 217 
Legnoni, Mile., daneer, 200, 262 
Leigh, Henry S , dramatist, 257, 258 
Lcoffcler, Miss L, (Un< e-mistrcss 
and pioducer, 317 
Lenoir, architect, 202 
L6on, composoi, 277 
Leon, Virginia, dancer, 217 
Leonora, La BoUe, dancer, 274, 276 
Leotard, gynmast, 252, 253 
Le Peintre, MUe., dancer, 111 
Lepicq, M»» dancer, 203 


Leroux, Paufine, dancer, 210« 2^ 
292 

Le Sage, Alain, 160 
Leslie, Fanny, actress, 259 
Lesho, Fred, actor, 25^ 2^ 
L'Etang, M., dancer, 111 
Lethbridge, Alice, dancer, 261, 296 
Letfres mr la Danat d «t*r lea 
BaUetSf by Noverre, published 
1760, English translation 1786, 
173; quoted, 174-178 
Levoy, Florence, dancer, 260 ^ 

Ligno, Pnnee and Pnnoesse de, 167 
Lmco}n’s5nn Fields Theatre, 
(Dukes), 123, 142, 160, 161, 304 
Lind, Jenny, smgop 248 • 

Lmd, Letfy, dancer, 261, 296 
Locke. John, author, 114 
Longbi, (Tiuseppc, engraver, 216 
Longus, vintage dance in his novel 
Daphvi't avd ChJot, 37 
Lose by. Constance, actress, 268, 269 
Lovati, Mile , damer.^ 264 
Love, Mabel, danur, 296 
Lucian, quoted, 23, 34, 39, 147 
LuUi, Jean Baptiste, com^xiser, 104, 
110, 113, 128, 138, 306 
Lumley, manager of the Opera (Her 
Majtstvfi), 223, 308 
Luna, MUc , dancer, 277 
Lutr, Meyer, musician, 28^ 
Lycuigus, 38 

( 

McCloory, R C., scenic artist, 307 
Maceus, prototype of Punch, 43, 121 
Machiavclli, 215 
Mrfdrolle, French pubhcist, 214 
Marne, Duchosse du, 114, 116, 122 
Majiltons, acrobatic dangers, 254 
Malibran, Mana, smger, 236 , 

Maltoi, the brothers, dancers, 203 
“ Maneros,” 30 

Manzolti, ballot producer, 24, 261 
Maj»loson, manager Oovent Ganden, 
250 

Marguerite of Lorraine, 66 
Maria la Belle, Milo., dancer, <271 
Maiio, MUo , (lancor, 262 
Mane Antomotte, Queen, 173, 316 
Marmrtto, character m French 
pantomime, 120 

Manus, M., actor, 277 ^ 

Mannonte!, Jean Francois, writer, 
184 

MarteU, F,,*Mi88, dancer, 304 
Martmetti, Paul, ballet producer, 
280 
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HiiTviD, Fred, «otar, 259 
Maak first discarded by Qaatan 
Vesins in dancing, 167 
Masque, 60, 72, 73, 82, 87 

— !i»t of notable, 168^1609, 74 

— Elizabethan, 308 

Mataohin, dance, 63 
Mattes, J uha, actress, 254 
MaitlfewB, Miss, dancer, 259, 260 
Manpin, liiQle. dp, dancer, 112 
Maun, Rosita, dancoi, 249 
May* Miss Alice, aciispss, 258 
May, Jane, Mile, 119, 271 
Mazurka, dance, 212 * . 

Melville, Mile , dancer, 255 
Mene&trier, Abba, quoted, 21 , 22, 23, 

81, 83 

Mery, poet, 227 
Meursius, 40 

Mezzttm, ftonvenlional iharacUir of 
18th century Italian comedy, 122, 
126, 134 

Miller, Milo , •dancoi , later Mmo 
Pierre de Gardcl, 202, 203 
Minuet, 317 , Lady Elizabeth 
Speuccr’s, 318 

Molioro, Jean Baptiste, 73, 104, 121, 
126 

• Monkhouso, Harry, actor, 259 
Monteclair, cbmposer, 113, 139, 305 
Montossq, Mme. {rue Albert), 
dancer, 209 

Moore, Marsfiall, prodiuer, 317 
Mordkin, dancci, 164, 217, 310, 311 
Moie, Unity, dancer, 301, 303, 305 
Moreau, Junior, ongravei, 197 
Monno, Mile , dancoi, 272 274 
Monsque dance (Morns), ()9, 74 
Morton, Charles, thoatiical manager, 
, 256.269,200 

Mossetti, Cailotta, dancer, 27 i, 275, 
302. 30tl 

Motteaux,translatoi of Don Quixote, 
144 

Moul, Alfred, manager Alhambra, 
263-265, 267, 271, 273, 275 
Mour^, composer, US, 116, 123, 
305; boiindo by, 318 
Mulle|^ Kosa, dancer, 259 
Mulief, Mane, dancer, 259 
Musette, dance, 106 
Mystery plays, 30 

« 

Napoleon and Bigottmi^ 204 
Netacher, Theodore, pamter, 134 
Newnham-Davis, Lieut.-Cob, 298, 
300, 303 


Nijmsky, dancer and ballet pro* 
duoer, 320 

Nmon de rSnclos, 106, 190 
Nivelon, danoor and mime, 113, 
123 

Noblet, Alexandrine, dancer, 209 
Noblet, Lisc, dancer, 209, 210 
Kodier, Chailes, author, 228 
Noumt, Adolphe, wnter, 228 
Noverre, Jean Georges, bidlet 
master and wntei on the dance, 
23, 24, quoted 115, 148, 152, 
165 166, 168, 171-178, 181, 201, 
203, 213, 222, 272, 320 
Nuittier, maitre de ballet, 24 

Octave, 126 

Octavic, conventional oharactor 
of oigbttionth century Italian 
comedy, 122 

Offenbach, Jneques, composer, 254, 
257, 258, 259, 288 

Opera - National Sec Royal 
Academy of Dance and Mumc 

Operas (optia-bouffe, etc ) 

B( lie Hell no, la, 254 
BiUoc Taylor, 277 
Callirho^, 138 

Chilptnc (musical spectacle), 276 
CruBO TAthi^nienno, 138 
Don Juan, 254 
Fatmilza (comic), 267 
Faust I p to Date (comic), 250 
Favonta, la, 23ti 
Fille dc Mme Angol, 256 
FiUe du Tambour Majf^ur, 269 
FU d< rmaus, die, 255 
tloneviovo do Brabant, 267 
Gland J>uchess, 25 292 
Lady of tho Lookot (extrava* 
ganra), 277 

Muettc di Poiiici, la, 209, 244 
Orphcc aux Enfcra, 266 
Pctito Madomoise 11c , la, 268 
Poulo aux (Eufs d*Or, la, 268 
PnnccHsc do Cansme , 150 
Print fsso di Trebizonde, 258 
Roi Carotto, lo, 264 
Whittington, 254 
Zingaro, Ic, 236 

“Palace Girls;’ 311 
Palace Thcatn>, 309 
Palladium Theatre, 316 • 

Palladmo, Emma, dancei, 259, 260, 
279, 281 
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PaiHorama ol Ba3«cUv», 276 
Pantalocm (Fantaicm), 121-123, 126 
Pantm, 161, 182 
Pontoimme, Uxighsh, 123 

— French, 121, 126 

— Italian, 121, 122, 124 

— Roman. 41-46, 119, 120 

PontomimPB ■ 

Arlequm, Emperor m the Moon, 
122 

— Jason, 122 
— Man of Forfuno, 122 
— ^PioteuB, 122 
— Sorcerer, 123 

Enfant Prodiguc, 1’, 43. 119, 263, 
271 

Cause of Woman, 122 
Columbine, Advocatro, 122 
Divoict, 122 

On the Roo^b (pintomime baBct) 
2 b] 

Rofhomag^o (fairy Spo(tack) 268 
Scnlptoi and tl o i*oodlo (musical), 
261 

Sumunin, 43 31 1 
Whore a th< J*olico ? 261 
PappuH, foroiunnir ol Pantaloon, 
43, 121 

Pasoanel, (haraetcr m Fnneh 
ponloiuimc, 12(> 

Pos de Quatrc, 1845. 223, 229. 231, 
239, 246 

PassacaiJLie, danro, 116, IbG 
Passani, MIU , danrer, 266 
Passopicd dvneo, 116 117, Ibb 318 
Pater, Joan Patisto, pamtc-i, IbO 290 
Paul V, J’()i>n, 85 

Fault on, Hauy, aotoi, 2o% 250, 268 
260 

Pavanc, dain ( , 03, 04 00, 117 
Pavlo\n, Anna, daiioti, 217, 310, 
311 114 

P^oou^t, dance master, 02 100, 110, 
111, 305 

Pc»droliuo Set Pk rrv>t 
Ftngnon Mine , dincer, 202, 203 
Pomgaux banker, 187 
Pomu, Abbi", lot 

Poirot dancer, bust and of Carlotia 
Oiisi, 231,236, 246 
Porrot, maitro dt l>alU t, 24, 242 
Porsiam, Mmo , smger, 2tl 
Pertoldi, Mile , dancer, 266, 260, 267, 
268, 269* 277 

Peslin, Milo , dancer, 187, 203 
Petitpa, dancer, 238, 240 


Philips, Ambrose poet end drama* 
tibt, 144 
Phryniohns, 37 
Pioaid, oonuo poet, 191 
Piooinm, composer, 201 
Pierrot (Pedcolino, also GiUos), 122, 
123, 133 

Pitteri, Mile , dancer, 264 
Pius IV, Poi>€, 86 
Plato, 34 
Plutan h, 37 

Poisrion, family of Parisian actors * 
Raymond, 1 '14 
Paul, m 
Fra 119011, 134 

Pollini, Mile , dancer, 201 , 

‘ Pomp ’ Ibyronmau, 85 
Pomjionettt , Mile , dancer, 273 
Porpora, manager of Uaymarket 
Ibcatrc, 163 
Pono, d?ncer, 262 
Pratt SI, M , ballet master, 266, 
2()0 

PrtvOt, Milt , dancer, 100, HS- 
US, 121, 157, 158 
Price, LiUm, dancer, 250 
Pugni, composer, 242 
PunrlumUo, 122 

Py lades Roman actor, 44-40, 69, 
114, 119 

Qmnault, 104, 113 

Rimoau, Jean Phibppe, compos^^r 
and venter on music, quoted 115, 
185, 106 ^20 

K ivclb, din ctoi of opera m London, 
1S7, 18b 

Ikbcl, composer, 113 
R< c c c , Robert , u t bor, 260, 268 
Ruebstadt, Dm de, 1 Aiglon, 211 
Rent, Kmg of Anjou, mauguratod 
procesrtion of F< to Dieu, 61 
Rhcims Oolltge, ballet at, 91 
Rircoboni, Hwioirp du TMdtre 
ItfilKn^ 130 

Rich, ChriBloi)hBr, owner oh Lin- 
coln’s Inn Ibcatro, 160 
Rich, John, son ot above, 123, 142, 
160, 161, 308 » 

Ricbaids, Mile , dancer, 266 
Bigaudon (Rigadotm) dance, 71, 161, 
318 

Rigbton, JBiaward, actor, 258 
Rimsky KorSakov, composer, 322 
Kivani, theatrical meehamoian, 111 
Rmere, Jules, conductor, 253 
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^£ley^ Mme » daiujer, 260^ 262, 263 
Eoloiid, dano«T» 111, 159 
Bonald, Landcm, composer, 267 
Hosa, MUe^ danoor, 255 
Kosati, Carolme, dancer, 249 
Rosi, Q.t Signoi, actor and dancer, 
273, 274 

Bobs, •A drian, librettist, 292 
RoseeHi, actor, 259 
Bossi, pupil of Noveno, 21.1 
Bossi, AdM(% dancoi, 279, 2tJl 
Bussi, ballot master, 

Roy, M , oif^hteenth century poot, 
132, 138 

Royal Academy of Daneo and tluHic , 
Pans, 99, 102,^09, 112, 147, 152, 
157, 185 , Imperial a« adeniy m 
1807, 191, OiKra, 202, Opera 
National, 202 , The atre cles Arts, 
202, TkdiUre do la llopublique 
et dc^ Arts, 202 
Ro 70 , Mllf , d iiicor, 202 
Rus'jm 11, How 11 ^, ( osturac dcsi^^ncr, 
282, 2(i3, 2()1, 2(»5 

Byau. T E , scciuc art’st, 2(»0, 281, 
»81 284,265,272 
Rylcy, J H , actoi and smffcr, 256 

Saochini, Antomu, compogci, 172, 
201 

Saharot, Mile , dancer, 310 
St (^I, Jitimi, dancci, J09 
St Dcuib, RiHb, Jnncd, 313 
St He her. Ivy, dancer, 305 
St John, FIoicuoc, acticas, 277 
St, Leon, musjcun and ballot 
motitc’’ hu'^bind of Fanny Coiito, 
231, 242, 243, 248 

Salle, Mane, Mile , dancoi and 
mnne, 115, 118, 123, 150-155, 
168-180, 105,172,221,282 
Salld, bi other to abo\c, 151 
SampK tro, Mile , danr or, 280 
San Carlo Theatre, Naj)lo<i, 219, 240 
SangalU, Rita, dancer, 249 
Santini, Sigiioi, dancir, 271“’273, 
288* 

Santlcy, Kate, octicss and dancer, 
254 

Sanioil, MUc , danc or, 279 
Sarabando, dance, 71, 318 , by Dos- 
• touches, 318 
Saulnier, Mile , dancer, 20J 
Savoy, Court of, ballets at, 89-91, 
93-98 

Soala, Flaxninio, 121 
Soala Theatre, liondon, 312 


Soapiu, oonyontionai oharaoter 
ol eighteenth-cevtury Italian 
comedy, 122 

Soaramouehe, conventional oharao- 
tor of eighteenth century Italian 
comedy, 122, 126, 134 
Sceaux, pantomime at, 114 
Schncitzhofter, composer, 228 
B( hollar, Ludimller, dam or, 320 
Scott, Gi'orgo, managei Alhambra, 
289 

Scott, Sir Wiatcr,2(W, 210 
Scale, Julia, dam or, 263, 204, 
265, 2t>0, 272, 274 
ScrpclD, Gislon, composer, 259 
Seymour, Katie, dancoi, 281, 296 
Sims, G 11 , 309 
Smden, Bcil, dancer, 281 
Smdon, Topsy, dancer, 2S1, 294 
iSirois, i>Kture di i 12, 133 
Sii-m imh, Milo, dancei, 264, 255. 
27<) 

Sk( Hoy, Marjono, danci r, 268 
Slack Lditii, diiui i, 28(» 288, 271 
SldUi, C DuniliH, m vnaii* i Aliuui 
bia,285 2b(),287 
SlaughtiT, Waltd, composci, 281 
Smith, Bruci , s( uiic utist 282 
Suiith, K 1 , dirtctoi of Alhambia, 
252 

Smith, Mjsb Winifjed, author el 
Oommaha dill ArU, 124 
Sftldem , Eouly, actitS's, 253, 258 
Solomon, Edward, compOKr, 277 
Sophocles, 25 

SophonisbiCf 61 

Sortis, do tt j 11 , dancer, 279, 2S0 
Soiibisc, liirut dc, 181, 183, 181, 
180, 187, 189 

Sourdoac, Marquis uc, director ol 
ballot 101 

Spertafor, T/n, 113, 142-147 , 

quoiod, 144, 145 

Sta 1, Mmo do (Mile ])( launav), 114 
Stallurd, Audrc'^, dancoi, 268 
Slate aided Opera and Ballet, 104, 
149, 322 

Sttdrnan, ballet pro<lii(cr, 317 
Steelo, Rich lid, wriUr, 142, 144, 
145 

Steps of dances recorded, 82, 05 
Storey, Fred, actor, 2t>2, 2(»4 
Stogie', J JD (Timmy), actoi, 257 
Strange, Frederick, managoi 
Alhambra, 253 

Subligny, MUc,, dancer, 100, 112^ 

110 I 
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SulhvBii, Sir Arthur* compoBer, 264 
8npp6, F TOD, oompoaer, 257 

Tabourot, Johan Bve Arbeau 
Tagbom, Mano, 24, 119, 207-209, 
222^ 234, 244-247, 282, 292, 293 
Taghoni, Louise, aunt to Mane, 
224 

Taghoni, Louise, nieco to Mane, 2J1, 
240 

Taglioni, Philip, ballet master, 
father of Mane, 224 
Tamliourm, dance, 101, 166 
TatUr, Thet quoted, 143 
Taylor, Miss Daisy, dancoi and 
actress, 273 

Tchorepinin, ballot producer, 321 
Tel bin, sc erne artist, 281 
Telostcs, actoT, 37 
Thackeray, W M , 224, 296 
Tbo&tre des Arts Sie Royal 
Academy of Dance and Music 
Theatre de la Hepubliqut ct dcs 
Arts B(e Tliyil Aradomy of 
Dance and Music 
The l»es (Egypt), 29, 31 
Theoentus, Idyll xvui 33 34 
Theodora, Empress, 48 
Thespis, 25, 17, 87 
Th6vinard. dancor, 112 
Thorwaldscn, sculptor, 21(» 

Tiflsot, quoted, 216 
Topafcp, 41 
Tolstoy, 18 

IVaming of danreis, Milan, 220, 
Petrograd, 220, 299 , gi neral, 221, 
222 

Tree, Sir H Bet rbohm, 296 
Tn nchmoro, dance, 74 
Tresoa, 71 
Tiianon, Peti1,73 

Valoneiennos, 126, 132, 13S 
Vanlt) 0 , Charles Ancln^, painter, 
160 

Vaughan, Kate, dancer, 261, 277, 
295 

Vaux le Vicomte, Chateau, 100 
Venty, Frank, architect, 289 
V4ron, manager of Pans opera, 211 
Vesey, dara, actress, 268 
Vestns, Auguste Armand, son of 
Marie Auguste, 170 
Vestns, Charles, nephew of Mane 
Auguste, 170 

Vestns. tiaetan Appolmo Baltazar, 
164-169, 173, 207 


Vestns, Mano Auguste, soft of 
Gaetan and Mane ASard, 163, 164^ 
168-170, 180, 203, 207 
Vioenti, do, M , danoer, 260 
Victoria, Quoen, doUs, 209, 228 , 233, 
246, 252 

Vigarani, theatncal meohantcian, 
104, 111 

Vmcent, Ada, damoi, 281, 282 
Visroes, de. Director erf Opera, 
Pans, J69 

Voisins, Gilbert, Comte do, mairied 
Mano laglibni, 228 * 

Vokes, W , dancer, 289 
Volinln, Alexander, dancer, 67, 304 
\ olta, 63, 66 , 

Vollmre, 151, 169,*167, 171, 174 

Wallace Collec turn, Dertford House, 
1 53, 136, 1 16, 137 < 

Walso, la, 199 
Wirdo, WiUii, dancer, 282 
Wotti an, AntomL, ^6-141, 290 
Amour an Tbcatit Fian^ais, T, 
ni, J15, 118, 290 
Amour an Thcatic Italian, 125, 
1 JO, 138 

Amusements Champefcrts (Ohan> 
tiJly), 135 

Aikquui ct Oolumline (Hortforef 
House), 1 J J, 136 
Ailcqiun I ilouse, 133 ' 

Asscmbltc dans un Circ (Borbn), 
136 

Bal sous un Colonnade (Dulwich), 
155 137, 139,291 
Champs Elystes, les (Hertford 
iloii-ii ), 1 56 

CharmcH do la Vic, los (Hertford 
llousi) 136 
Comcditns Itahens, 133 
Concert, le (Hertford House), 
135-137, 139 
DijiBe, la (Potsdam), 136 
Depart dcs Iroupct., 132 
Desmares, Mile , J35 
Embarquemont pour I’Jfe de 
Cy there, V (Louvro), 136, 136, 
140 

Ff te Galante (Dicsden), 136, 290 
Fetes V emtiennes, les (Kdmburgh), 
135, 138 i 

Gamme d* Amour, la, 136 
GiUes (ftouvre), 133 
GiUos etr sa Fanulle (Hertford 
House), 133 

Indifferent, V (Louvre), 135, 140 
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Jakmaefi^ lee, 133 

Joaeur (fe Guitare (Mus^ Cond^), 

136 

Japiter ot Antiope (IiOuvre)» 136 
Lo^on de MuBiquo, la (Hertford 
HouBe)» 130 

Menuet, lo (Potropjrad), 136 
133 

PoliBo^ en habit du Paysan, 134, 

137 

SurpriBe, ia (Buckmgbam Palace), 
130 

• Terrace Party, 21H) * 

Watta, Dr. Isaac, 144 • 

"Watta, Mrs. Roger, 325 * 

Weaver^ John, author of An 
Esmtj totoard^ a ilistortf of 
Uanctng^ and IhHory of J^anto 
mimes, 02, 143 , quoted, 146-147, 
148 ^ 

Wenzel, L , composer, 280, 2Sl, 284- 
288 


Weston's Blusio Hall, Hdfaom* 

249 

Wicflonthal Sisters, dancers, 312 
Wilde, Wilham, manager of Alham 
bra, 252 

Wilhelm, C., 24, 269, 270, 279-282, 
284-292, 314, 320 
Wilmot, Maud, dancer, 250 
Wilson, Charles, stage- manager, 
Alhambia, 265 267, 271 
Woodfoid, H , Secretary and 
Trcasuier, Alhambra, 2b6 

Yajiiold, Fred, danoor, 262 


ZachariaB, Pope, bull suppressing 
‘ baladoiioM,” 60 

Zanfictia, Mile , 1)9, 282, 285, 286, 
289 

Zimroeimanu, Mile (Mme Ale\ 
andoi Glnne(»), dau( ei, 284 
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